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7. ramblings of many years 
make one acquainted with 
strange, out-of-the-world nooks 
and corners, places somewhat apart 
from the lines of communication 
which convenience or commerce 
has marked out, and so not a little 
interesting as behind the rest of 
the world in manners and customs, 
while the beauties which Nature 
has given to them still remain un- 
described in the guide-books. And 
of such places there is none of 
which I have a more pleasant 
remembrance than the small island 
Réunion, or, as it is still popularly 
called, Bourbon. 

To place Bourbon on the map 
would be a difficulty with most 
Englishmen; what little position 
in the table of geographical pre- 
cedence it obtains has arisen from 
its next-door neighbour, Mauritius, 
one of the smallest of our colonies, 
with just enough position itself to 
lend a trifle to its sister isle some 
ninety miles away. 

Standing up from the depths of 
the Indian Ocean, just within the 
tropic of Capricorn, on the edge of 
the south-east trade wind, and 350 
miles from the eastern coast of 
Madagascar, Bourbon lies far dis- 
tant from the two great highways 
which cross those seas, while the 
path of the hurricanes which annu- 
ally devastate that portion of the 
globe passes directly over it, ren- 
dering seamen anxious to give it as 
wide a berth as possible. 

Yet Réunion is a province of 
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France, and one she is as jealous of 
possessing as many nearer home. 
It has, moreover, for so small an 
island (140 miles take you round 
the whole extent) an important 
history, and has passed through 
many vicissitudes since its discovery 
in 1513 by the Portuguese, who 
gave it the name Sainte Appollonia, 
subsequently Ile Mascareigne. Noi 
content, however, with giving it a 
name, they stocked it with pigs and 
goats, both of which are at the 
present day excellent, owing to the 
vast quantities of wild pumpkins, 
called in the island ‘ shooshoot,’ 
upon which they feed. 

Exactly one hundred years after 
its discovery, the English man-of- 
war Pearl came across it, and re- 
named it ‘The English Forest,’ 
from the extreme density of the 
vegetation, which prevented any 
exploration of the interior. 

Thirty years later came the 
French, taking possession of it 
under the name of Bourbon, and 
leaving behind a few settlers, who 
passed their time in getting what 
they could out of the stony soil, 
and trying their luck in the richer 
and neighbouring Madagascar. But 
the natives of the latter disliked 
intruders as much then as now, 
and put astop to immigration by 
a general massacre of the French 
settlers on their island in 1674, the 
few survivors escaping to Bourbon ; 
and from this time the regular 
occupation of it may be said to 
have commenced, Sugar canes 
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were introduced, mills for its manu- 
facture built, and a long period 
of quiet ensued, during which the 
island increased in population and 
prosperity. Then came the Revo- 
lution, when the Republic was 
proclaimed, and its name changed 
to Réunion. 

In 1798, five years after this 
event, a strange incident occurred. 
Tippoo Saib, then fighting against 
the English in India, sent ambas- 
sadors to the Colonial Assembly in 
the island, asking for soldiers to 
fight the English, ‘ who were press- 
ing on him sorely, threatening to 
eat up his land like a flight of 
locusts,, a request which was 
granted willingly, though there is 
nothing to show whether the 
soldiers ever reached the threatened 
land. 

Réunion not appearing suited to 
the rank of the Empire under the 
new Emperor, the island was again 
christened Ile Bonaparte, and, 
curiously enough, a statue of the 
‘Petit Caporal’ still stands in the 
centre of a fountain in the court- 
yard of the principal hotel in St. 
Denis, its blue coat, white lappels, 
and celebrated cocked hat un- 
touched by all the changes in 
government and name which have 
tuken place since its erection. 

The island had now become 
flourishing ; sugar mills were nu- 
merous ; planters returned to Paris 
with fortunes ; coffee, spices, fruits 
of all kinds, and many cereals were 
said to grow in abundance. Such 
were the tales that reached the ears 
of a British squadron prowling 
about those seas. Report painted 
its capital as a Capua of pleasure 
and easy morals. It was, more- 
over, but one night’s sail from the 
Isle of France, long coveted by the 
English. So one day in August 
1809, the fleet bore up and landed 
a force on the island. But after 
holding their own for two days the 
blue jackets were beaten off, and 
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re-embarked, revenging themselves 
by making a second landing at 
another part of the coast a few 
days after, and burning a quantity 
of Government stores, after which 
the ships sailed calmly away. But 
the following year 4,000 men dis- 
embarked and marched on the 
capital, where the garrison honour- 
ably capitulated, after, according 
to French historians, a sanguinary 
defence by 500 or 600 National 
Guards. On the Champ de Mars 
above St. Denis, the spot where 
the battle was fought, stand two 
very ugly monuments, one to the 
memory of a lieutenant of H.M. 
82nd Regiment, the other to the 
twenty-one men who lost their lives 
on the occasion. Of the National 
Guards who perished in the san- 
guinary conflict not a trace re- 
mains. 

For five years the English held 
the island, when it once more fell 
to the French, as one of the ex- 
changes on the abdication of Napo- 
leon, local rumour saying in mis- 
take for a West India island, owing 
to the deficient education of the 
then existing ministers. Finally, 
in 1848, Bourbon once more be- 
came known officially as Réunion, 
the inhabitants worthily celebrat- 
ing the event by a decree emanci- 
pating the slaves, who, to the 
number of 60,000, were employed 
on their estates. 

At a distance the island appears 
to be a vast mountainous mass, 
rising like a flattened cone from the 
sea, which frets and lashes itself 
into foam for ever against its base, 
unprotected by coral reefs or out- 
lying rocks, and thus unlike its 
neighbour Mauritius. On approach- 
ing nearer, the cone opens out 
into two distinct groups of moun- 
tains, united by a high neck 
of land, called La Plaine des 
Cafres ; the group to the north-west 
culminating in the Piton des 
Neiges, that to the southward in 
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the Grand Volcan, a still active 
volcano. These mountain groups 
are scarped and precipitous, deeply 
scored with chasms and ravines, 
while on all sides the silver streak 
of falling water peeps through the 
foliage which clothes all but the 
loftier summits. Round the coast 
the ground slopes gently upwards 
for a mile or more towards the 
central mountains, and is dotted 
with bright cane fields, and the 
chimneys of numerous sugar 
houses; villages cluster round 
the white church towers; groves 
of trees and orchards of fruit 
trees are scattered pleasantly 
round the outskirts; while the 
road that winds about the whole 
circumference of the island every 
here and there wanders out in the 
coast line just above high-water 
mark, and gives evidence of life 
and industry by the moving groups 
upon it. 

In early morning the mountains 
stand out black and distinct against 
the sky, but as the sun rises cloud 
after cloud creeps up the valleys 
and clothe the tops in an impene- 
trable pall, only to dissolve as even- 
ing sets in. 

The most marked of the two 
peaks is the Piton des Neiges, which 
18 10,069 feet above sea level, and the 
whole of this height being visible 
at once, the appearance it presents 
is most striking at all times, but 
when suddenly seen from the deck 
of a ship it is beyond expression 
grand and startling. I have seen 
it thus many times, but it has each 
time appeared to break upon me 
unexpectedly. You are peering 
through the haze for it just where 
it should be, wondering it is not 
there, and where it can have dis- 
appeared to ; and of a sudden it will 
be looking down upon you from the 
clouds, the haze dissolving into the 
fields and valleys at its base; you 
have wearied your eyes searching 
for the mountain, and behold all 
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the time they have been looking 
straight at it, and mistaking solid 
rock for sky. 

The first time I sighted it was 
from the deck of an ocean steamer, 
coming from the south late one 
summer’s evening. The ship slid 
silently over the long glassy 
swells, every sound was hushed, 
every eye was strained watching 
for the expected land. The 
damp, cool smell of the land, in- 
visible, hung about the decks; a 
shore bird perched upon the rig- 
ging, and chirruped plaintively ; 
some even fancied they could hear 
the surf beating upon the rocks, 
but as yet, and night was growing 
on in darkening shades, there was 
nothing beyond ourselves but the 
grey sea-haze and ink-black water. 
The captain on the bridge had 
quickened his walk to and fro, and 
his footsteps told that he was not at 
ease. When, suddenly, there grew 
quickly out of the darkness right 
ahead great fires, dotted here and 
there, to our fancy close at hand; 
indeed, some declared they could 
see the flames leaping, and could 
hear the fire crackling. After that 
came a short moment of suspense. 
Then the ship swung round, leaving 
the fires on one hand; and above 
the fires a towering mass seemed 
to start out high over the mast- 
heads, showing a dim, dark out- 
line against the sky, a huge canopy 
above us, rising into the heavens 
and blotting out the stars. And 
that was Bourbon. There had 
been no danger; the water close 
inshore is fathoms deep, and the 
planters burning their cane trash 
gave us timely warning; but the 
sight of that great mountain top- 
pling overhead was one to be re- 
membered ; it came at last so un- 
expectedly after so much expecta- 
tion. 

Another time I saw it was in 
early morning, aftera night of tem- 
pest such as one meets with only 
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in the tropics; rain, wind, thunder, 
and sea lit up by ghastly lightning 
flashes; with the whisper going 
round that this was the coup-de- 
vent, the much dreaded hurricane. 
It was the first day at sea, and every- 
thing adrift. For my part, I had 
rolled myself in a waterproof upon 
the after hatchway, and longed for 
daylight. And when day came, 
and the fat-faced, solemn-eyed 
French crew came squelching along 
the decks among the débris, what 
a cheerless prospect it was; grey 
sky meeting the grey water, waves 
churned into froth tumbling along 
crossways, anyways; the steamer 
pitching and straining, creaking and 
groaning; all wet, chilled, and 
altogether miserable. We were due 
at St. Denis by eight, but eight 
came and there was no land, no 
coffee; the cook had been washed 
out with his fire, and the last drop 
in our flasks had been finished. 
Then they turned the ship round 
and began to search for the land, 
and in that great ocean to pick up 
a little island seems none too easy 
when the fog banks creep round 
you like screens. So the weary 
hours dragged along till noon, and 
then a tiny chasse-marée driving 
past us told us where we were, 
and we turned again. At last 
we saw it. A faint, green glimmer, 
low down, almost in the water, 
and that they told us was a cane 
field. Then the glimmer grew dis- 
tinct, and we could see the trees and 
hedgerows round the field, then 
another and another field, and 
the sun shining on them, and 
we, poor damp ones, longed to bask 
in that sunshine. Then more 
fields, a house, a church, a tiny 
lighthouse, and some one made a 
joke—we were getting better. 
When, of a sudden, pointing up 
skywards, over the mastheads ap- 
peared a solid peak, black and 
clearly defined against a patch of 
blue, all around it wreaths of thick 
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fog and cloud, and just this one 
grand bit of mother earth high 
overhead to make us happy; and 
the French passengers on board, 
recovering slowly, heaved sighs of 
relief, looking up thankfully, and 
pointing at it with their feebly 
dramatic fingers, cried out, ‘ A-ha! 
v’la le Piton !—bon!’ 

The great drawback in a 
visit to Bourbon is the diffi. 
culty in landing. The tremen. 
dous rollers, which hardly ever 
cease tumbling upon the coast, 
make the approach to it, especially 
at St. Denis, a matter of danger 
and discomfort ; and, indeed, fre. 
quently, after heavy weather, alto- 
gether impossible. The small port 
at the village of St. Paul, consi- 
derably to the westward of the 
principal town, is easier of access, 
and the Government have designed 
an artificial harbour there; but it 
is a dreary little place, and when 
you have landed at it there is stilla 
long journey to St. Denis, whence 
supplies have to be drawn, and 
arrangements for excursions into 
the interior made. 

St. Denis looks particularly well 
from the roadstead to those whose 
stomachs are strong enough to en- 
dure the incessant rolling of a ship 
at anchor there. The shipping sel- 
dom consists of more than five or 
six small barques hailing from 
Nantes or Marseilles, with the little 
brig-rigged man-of-war that does 
duty as a guard ship; and twice a 
month one of the fine steamers of the 
Messageries Maritimes Compagnie, 
with the mails from Aden to Mauri- 
tius. How any inside arrangements 
stand the motion is wonderful; in- 
deed, how masts, spars, or cablessur- 
vive that slow, constant, heavy roll 
isalmosta marvel, From the shore 
the mail steamer, which lies inside 
the rest of the shipping, will show 
a good bird’s-eye view of her decks, 
dotted with doll-like figures hold- 
ing on to anything convenient as 
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she heels towards you, then down 
goes the deck and up comes the 
huge, round, red-painted bottom, 
like some sea-monster, spotted with 
strange-looking valves and open- 
ings never meant for other eyes 
than fishes’; and just as you make 
up your mind that it is all over 
with her, literally and figuratively, 
down goes the red leviathan with 
a sullen heave, and round come 
the polished deck-houses and doll- 
like figures. 

The western, side of the road- 
stead is sheltered by the bold 
headland called Cape Bernard, a 
long promontory with precipitous 
rocky faces, forming a continuation 
of a spur from the central moun- 
tains. The top of the Cape is flat, 
covered with short grass; and on 
one occasion, after heavy rain, I 
counted seven waterfalls flinging 
themselves from it sheer into the 
sea at its base. So great was the 
fall, that the water formed a series 
of arches over the road which is 
being cut along the face of the cliffs. 

These waterfalls are a spécialité 
in the landscapes of the island. 
The land, as much of it as is not 
solid rock, is composed of conglo- 
merates, the débris thrown up by 
the volcanic agencies still active, 
and has been gashed and dug into 
everywhere by the torrential rains 
that prevail, the result being large 
plateaux of table land, with a ten- 
dency to slope seawards, seamed 
with deep valleys, or rather ravines, 
over whose absolutely precipitous 
sides the water escapes in countless, 
ever graceful cascades. After a 
heavy storm it is easy to count 
many dozens of these cascades from 
any single spot in one of the 
valleys, and a very beautiful and 
striking feature they make, some dis- 
solving into spray half-way, others 
shooting downwards in{an ever- 
varying succession of water rockets, 
until they dash against the rocks 
at the bottom with a loud roar. 
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Inside Cape Bernard are the 
white houses of St. Denis nestling 
together, with lines of palms and 
forest trees between; perhaps as 
much greenery as houses, and 
charmingly inviting after the long 
sea voyage that most of those 
who visit Bourbon must endure. 
Conspicuous in the centre of the 
town stands the naval hospital, 
a square, many-windowed building 
overlooking every other, even to 
Government House, which peeps 
out of a grove of palms and other 
huge-leaved trees below. Not far 
from the hospital is the cathedral, 
ugly and whitewashed, the roof of 
which appears to be the special 
aversion of each recurring hurri- 
cane, and blows away on the slight- 
est provocation, A double row of 
beautiful cayenne palms round the 
cathedral do what is possible to 
veil its hideous shape, and are 
one of the sights of St. Denis. 
Some fortifications, and the re- 
mains of a sea wall knocked to 
pieces by the rollers, form the 
left of the picture. This sea wall 
was built of huge blocks of concrete, 
and the strange jumble which the 
sea has worked gives them a very 
extraordinary resemblance to a rail- 
way train which has run off the line 
and toppled over the embankment. 
Behind the town the hills rise 
quickly to the rugged mass about 
the Piton des Neiges; those 
lower down covered with vegetation 
and dotted with the summer villas 
of the inhabitants; higher up are 
gaunt pine trees, above them rock, 
black, naked, and riven into chasms 
and great water gullies. Facing 
the sea is a massive sea wall 
against which the rollers race 
and tumble, casting volumes of 
spray across the quay to the fre- 
quent wetting of the people who are 
watching, working, or idling, as the 
case may be. Several spider-like 
iron piers stretch themselves sea- 
wards from the quays, and along 
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the whole frontage runs a tree- 
lined boulevard, with a flagstaff 
wonderfully rigged at one end, from 
which hangs a most puzzling display 
of flags, balls, and cones, announce- 
ments of shipping coming in or 
leaving. 

But all this time the passengers, 
green-faced and damp, have been 
preserving theircentresof gravity on 
the unsteady deck, longing for dear 
old terra firma, and listening in a 
helpless sort of way to the most dis- 
piriting rumours which are current 
about the surf to-day. ‘Raz de 
marée’ is the local term for it, and 
with the ‘Coolie Question’ and 
hurricanes is a standing topic in the 
island, and one which it is well to 
get on terms with as soon as pos- 
sible if you intend any social 
intercourse with the inhabitants. 
This same ‘raz de marée’ is 
no imaginary grievance, it is a 
very real obstacle indeed to the 
development of the island, all inter- 
course between the shipping and the 
shore being frequently cut off for 
days together when it occurs. More 
than this, it is, I believe, one of 
those natural phenomena the cause 
of which is hardly yet understood. 
A French writer of repute in the 
island says : 

The phenomenon called ‘ raz de marée’ is 
very remarkable. Thus are called all 
heavy seas of which the effect does not 
make itself felt except on the coast, whilst 
at sea or in the roadstead they are merely 
enormous swells. These irregular move- 
ments of the sea strike successively the 
various coasts of the island, sometimes with 
a force so great as to demolish the most 
solid landing places. They are often more 
to be feared along the coast than the 
hurricanes; they seem to be governed by the 
passage of cyclones at a great distance from 
the island, and are more particularly felt 
in the fine season from April to November, 
when hurricanes are passing through the 
latitude of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Meantime a number of clumsy- 
looking boats have been making 
for the ship, large, strong-built 
craft, pulled by six or eight men 
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and steered by another in the stern, 
all provided with strong and heavy- 
looking oars; and it is not till they 
come alongside that we see how 
enormous are the rollers which slide 
away shorewards with so easy a 
motion under the steamer’s bottom. 
However, the water is unbroken, 
and the boats, though clumsy, are 
skilfully managed and to leeward 
of the ship, and no sooner has the 
pratique officer hauled up his flag 
than the crews pounce upon us, 
carrying off the weakest and most 
sea-sick into their boats without 
farther ceremony. The more sturdy 
wait and bargain for a passage, the 
standing fare being ten francs for a 
short half mile. Although compe- 
tition appears to be most active 
amongst the boatmen, the greater 
part of the boats belong to a 
company which obligingly takes 
you ashore without asking for pay- 
ment, a form of French politeness 
I heard much praised until the 
disillusion arrived some hours after- 
wards in the person of the com- 
pany’s collector at your hotel, 
accompanied by his modest ac- 
count of ten francs per head. 

The way to get into the boats 
is to spring bodily into destruc- 
tion, as it appears; before you 
have reached the horrid racing 
water you will be dexterously 
caught by the boatmen; but it is 
better to keep your head and wait 
till the boat is rising, two condi- 
tions not easy to fulfil upon a heav- 
ing, slippery ladder, with the water 
surging as often over your ankles 
as a dozen feet below them, the 
boat bobbing up and down like a 
cork, the cries of the boatmen urg- 
ing you with many a strangely 
sounding expression to spring, and 
a fellow behind, impatient of delay, 
pushing energetically. A fellow- 
passenger, in the agony of the su- 
preme moment, shut his eyes firmly, 
ran down the ladder, and sprang out 
some distance beyond the boat, the 
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men only just succeeding in securing 
him by one leg, and hauling him in 
half choked and dripping freely. 
A small fat priest who followed 
was most ludicrous in his terror, 
but by surrendering himself abso- 
lutely to the boatmen, did the best 
thing possible, and was safely tossed 
in, falling on another passenger’s 
lap with a soft thud, and narrowly 
escaping a baby that had been 
handed in just before. I never 
saw anyone so helpless from fright 
as this poor little priest. 

We were landed at the pier- 
head, the inner harbour being 
unapproachable. The ladies were 
hauled up in a bucket, the men 
springing on to the dripping steps 
as the boat lifted. Above was a 
crowd assisting with advice loudly 
shouted in an undistinguishable 
patois. The priest sprang, too, but 
missed his footing, and the hungry 
swell rose up, sucking him in till 
nothing was left to mark his pre- 
sence bnt the fat, appealing face 
and two outstretched arms, caught 
luckily by the men ashore, and so 
he was hauled out and trandled 
away by a brother ecclesiastic, leav- 
ing a long trail of drippings to show 
the way he went. 

In fine weather the ordinary 
landing place is approached through 
an archway, under which the boat 
shoots just when you have made up 
your mind that nothing can save it 
from being dashed to pieces against 
the sea wall. On a second visit 
to the island the officials were good 
enough to send the port captain’s 
boat for my use, a long hand- 
some gig, which looked perfectly safe 
on the calm sea. But when just 
abreast of the archway the stern 
was lifted by a huge roller, the 
rudder lost its power, and we slid 
forwards on the swell against the 
face of the sea wall. There was 
barely time to fling ourselves into 
the bottom of the boat when the 
crash came, and boatmen, aide-de- 
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camp, port captain, and myself were 
thrown violently into each other’s 
arms. Fortunate it was that we 
hit the wall fairly, ‘stem on,’ and 
the following roller was a small 
one, so that the men were able to 
get hold of their oars and back her 
off amid the shrieks of a crowd on 
the quay, gesticulating and scream- 
ing orders as only a French crowd 
can. At our second attempt we 
were more successful, and shot the 
archway with no further harm to 
remind us of the accident than some 
‘barked’ shins, and a couple of 
swollen faces which had come in 
contact with the oars. 

These rollers cast up vast quan- 
tities of shingle, and it is a curious 
sight on landing to see a hundred 
or more convicts waist high in the 
water under the sea wall, stooping 
down, as the rollers back seawards, 
in search of the larger pebbles, 
which are carried off in small bas- 
kets by other convicts ; a somewhat 
primitive mode of dredging, but 
the only one, so the port captain as- 
sured me, possible on account of the 
swell. It must be chilly work for 
the poor wretches, varied by many 
a mouthful of salt water as the 
swell rolls in and souses them 
over head and ears. Of course it is 
only in the calmest weather such 
an operation can be attempted. 

St. Denis is not remarkable for 
vivacity. For an hour or two before 
Mass on Sunday mornings there are 
people, mostly women and lads in 
the uniform of the various Lycées, 
about the streets. On thearrival of 
the mail steamer there will be a few 
groups gathered along the quay; and 
from 4 P.M. to 6 p.m. the courtyard 
of the Hotel de l'Europe is thronged 
with domino players; indeed, the 
click of these abominable bits of 
bone is seldom silent somewhere or 
other about the premises. These 
hours form, however, the fashion- 
able time, when business is over, 
and the poor hard-worked fellows, 
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who have been in their offices from 
7 4M. till 10 A.M., wake up from 
their post-prandial siesta and trot 
off to the hotel to enjoy the dissipa- 
tions of dominoes, scandals, and 
absinthe. One thing which strikes 
the stranger is the number of public 
offices. Everything possible seems 
to possess its bureau, with a long, 
high-sounding title. They are in 
every street, and appear to have 
elbowed the shops out into the most 
inconvenient positions. Amongst 
these that of a chemist is very far 
the best. He is noted for chocolate 
prepared on the premises from 
cocoa grown in the island, and said 
to be superior to that of home 
manufacture. Few people leave St. 
Denis without a supply; and as the 
price is high, he is one of the few 
Bourbonese who can be said to be 
making money, for in addition to the 
chocolate he drives a roaring trade 
in drugs and cosmetics, for which 
the French Creole has a decided 
partiality. 

The streets run at right angles, 


and are cleanly kept. The best, the 
Rue de Paris, is handsome enough 


to take rank with many better 
known nearer home. It stretches 
from the water’s edge to the en- 
trance gates of the Jardin des 
Plantes, situated on the outskirts 
of the town, a distance of nearly 
two miles. Midway is the Hotel 
de Ville, a modern building, glar- 
ingly obtrusive in a fresh coat of 
whitewash. Inside, however, is a 
magnificent bali-room, decorated 
after the time of Louis Quinze ; the 
ceiling is most lavishly gilded and 
embossed, and the mirrors and 
chandeliers handsome to a degree. 
The lower part of the street is de- 
voted to business, that portion above 
the Hdétel de Ville forming the 
‘West End’ of St. Denis. Here the 
houses are of two storeys, with open 
verandahs, and trellis work of light 
and graceful designs round the 
upper balconies; their clean white 
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painted sides showing prettily 
through the luxuriant foliage which 
surrounds them. Pleasant-looking 
summer houses are built in the 
corner of each garden, so as to com. 
mand a view of up and down the 
street, and in them earlyand late the 
family will be collected, watching 
for any acquaintances who may be 
passing, or making good-natured 
remarks on everyone and every- 
thing. Pretty faces are by no means 
rare, but outrageously ugly ones, 
smeared and painted, are to be seen 
as well. The younger girls are pale, 
but piquante and full of French 
vivacity and sparkle; too fond of 
improving their faces with violet 
powder, till they look as if the cook 
had shaken the flour dredger over 
them, and stiffening out their black 
hair, of which they are justly prond, 
until by reason of extreme fuz- 
ziness their heads look like untidy 
birds’ nests. The length and luxu- 
riance of their hair is attributed 
to cocoa-nut oil, the effect not coun- 
terbalancing its peculiarly disagree- 
able smell; the fuzziness to sugar 
and water, a hint I throw out for 
our lady friends at home. Most of 
the women are excellent musicians, 
playing with great execution, while 
not a few possess voices that would 
have little to dread if produced be- 
fore a European audience. 

In the centre of the Place 
d’Armes, beside Government House, 
stands a well-executed statue in 
bronze of Mahé de la Bourdonnais, 
the great French administrator and 
explorer, whose name is in the Kast 
what Columbus is in the West. 
Opposite the Cathedral there isa 
really beautiful fountain, also in 
bronze, the gift of a former Maire, 
but with these exceptions art is un- 
represented in St. Denis. 

The currency is chiefly paper, 
circulating of course only in the 
island; the coins being French 
copper, and old francs of doubtful, 
if any value, bearing dates as early 
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as the beginning of the century. 
They are thin, tinny affairs, the pro- 
duction of which in any other 
country would lead in all probability 
to an interview with the police. 

In the botanical gardens are 
some seats, each made of one joint of 
a whale’s vertebree. These gardens 
are well laid out and neatly kept, 
but lack life most sadly, few people 
visiting them althongh they are 
situated close to the centre of the 
town. On the evenings when the 
military band plays there are a few 
promenaders, but the ‘rank and 
fashion,’ for reasons known to them- 
selves, keep away. In the centre 
of the gardens stands the museum, 
containing a large collection of 
birds, some fish, and a few animals, 
There are also interesting displays 
of shells, minerals, and crustacez, 
the latter excessively numerous. 
The suit of clothes in which a cele- 
brated ‘marron’ lived for several 
years preceding his capture is 
among the miscellaneous curio- 
sities. 

So short a time ago as 1877, 
the Coolie Question was all impor- 
tant in Bourbon, the labourers im- 
ported from India having found an 
advocate in an energetic British 
consul who probed the matter to 
its root, and found the state of the 
immigrant in too many cases was 
only another name for a state of 
slavery. So a war of words and of 
official letters ensued ; the Indian 
Government threatened to puta stop 
to all immigration to the island, the 
island retaliating that the griev- 
ances were all moonshine, that the 
coolie really was the master, and so 
on. The upshot was the appoint- 
ment of a ‘Mixed Commission,’ 
consisting of an Indian official and 
a captain in the French Navy, who 
have since visited the island and set 
the matter at rest, for the present at 
least. I have no intention to enter 
into this vexed Coolie Question here. 
From its very nature it is one which 
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will always secure warm advocates 
on both sides, each party having so 
much of right behind them. But 
my own experience, which is 
founded on many years spent among 
coolies both in India and in the 
colonies, is that the coolie is much 
better able to protect his own 
interests than his protectors give 
him credit for, and that employers, 
with few exceptions, find it to their 
advantage to treat their labourers 
even better than the law lays 
down. 

St. Denis possessed in 1860, when 
the last census was taken, 36,000 
inhabitants, and is at its best but a 
dull town of the type usual in many 
parts of provincial France. To en- 
joy the beauties of Bourbon we 
must visit the interior. The towns 
folk are mostly Government officials 
and merchants, subject to frequent 
removal. The aristocracy of the 
island are the planters, who live on 
their estates surrounded by their 
children and their families in patri- 
archal state, only leaving them 
to pay an occasional visit to their 
town mansion when the opera is 
open or the Governor gives a re- 
ception. 

‘ La belle saison’, as the months 
from May to October are termed, 
is the signal for everyone who can 
manage the trip to be off to one of 
the sanitaria amongst the mountains, 
Fine weather, dry and fresh, may 
be expected ; snow now and then 
causes a sensation by powdering 
the higher peaks, and a climate 
second to none can be enjoyed 
by those whose constitutions have 
been debilitated by the ‘ hivernage,’ 
the season of heat and rain which 
extends over the remaining six 
months of the year. 

Two of these resorts lie on either 
side of the Piton des Neiges; Hell- 
bourg, or, as it is more familiarly 
called, Salazie, on the east; Cilaos 
on the west. Between the two is 
Mifate, smaller and less convenient 
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of access than the others. Any 
of them can be reached from St. 
Denis in a day. But the attrac- 
tions of the two first named include 
a ‘source’ of mineral water, while 
at Salazie are the Governor’s villa 
and the military hospital, with cor- 
responding society in the persons of 
his Excellency’s staff, and the 
officers who in turn enjoy the 
privilege of passing a part of their 
foreign service in the hills. 

The natural features of the 
places differ very widely. Salaziec 
nestles amid thick woods, the trees 
festooned with shooshoot vines, 
interlacing the branches overhead, 
and arching across the countless 
streams which intersect them. 
Cilaos stands in the centre of the 
crater of an extinct volcano, sur- 
rounded by a chaos of blackened 
rocks, and lava masses splitand riven 
into strangely contorted shapes, 
desolate, and with but the scantiest 
of vegetation. Mafate built on the 


sides of a valley, grim and desti- 


tute of beauty, so steep that the 
houses, built one above the other, 
look like steps clambering to get out 
of it. Salazie has the further ad- 
vantage of a good carriage road as 
far as the village of that name, the 
remaining five miles only having 
to be performed on foot, on ponies 
by the lazy, or in a ‘ fanteuil by the 
sick. Cilaos and Mafate are only 
reached after a fatiguing journey 
by one or other of these latter 
methods. 

The journey to Salazie can be 
performed in the diligence, but 
much more comfortably by hiring 
a carriage for some 50 francs, and 
posting the whole distance of 34 
kilometres. The carriage is a 
roomy, old-fashioned barouche, 
showing signs of much battering, 
broken springs, and rusty iron- 
work ; but the horses are changed 
at every six or eight miles, and the 
driver, excited by hopes of extra 
‘pour-boire’ from ‘les cochons 
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Anglais,’ as he will call them to 
his comrades this evening, whips 
them up to their utmost speed. 
You pass through the long street, 
the Rue de Salazie, skirted by 
funny bandbox-looking houses, 
which straggle alongside in every 
stage of decay and tumbledown- 
ness, until the road, broad and well 
kept, which runs parallel with the 
coast round the island, is reached. 
The Bourbonese are proud, and 
justly so, of their road ; fully forty 
feet wide, its length is 232 kilo- 
metres, and many years were con- 
sumed, and many difficulties over- 
come, before it was completed in 
1854. The first difficulty occurs a 
few miles out of St. Denis, where the 
road crosses the Riviére des Galets, 
a rapid mountain stream which 
finds its way to the sea in several 
channels cut through a delta of 
shingle and débris, the accumula- 
tion of ages. A bridge spans the 
river under the mountains before 
it divides, but to reach it necessi- 
tates a détour of four miles along 
a bad road, and so it is only used 
when the causeways on the main 
road have been washed away. In 
the rainy ‘season this is a frequent 
occurrence, and gangs of men are 
kept on the spot to repair damages. 
The causeways are built up of the 
larger pebbles loosely packed to- 
gether, the centre filled with 
shingle, and covered with straw 
and earth just above the ordinary 
level of the stream, which percolates 
freely through the interstices as 
long as the river remains low. Bat 
the first ‘fresh’ overflowing the 
top finds out the weak spots in the 
dam, as the causeway has now be- 
come, eating out great gaps, and 
soon obliterates all signs of the 
road. Then ensues a wonderful 
scene of confusion. The traffic 
accumulates on either bank ; car- 
riages, sugar carts, hawkers’ vans, 
parties of coolies proceeding to or 
from work, pedestrians, all form 
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two gradually increasing crowds, 
gesticulating, swearing, or asking 
questions of the overseers, who 
shake their heads wisely and foretell 
days of delay at the least. Now a 
fat Frenchman, excited to despair, 
whips up his horses and plunges 
into the river, his wife screaming 
with fear and trying to poke her- 
self through the tightly closed 
‘soufflet ;’ the horses, frightened in 
turn at the water which surges 
about their legs, wheel sharp round, 
and the carriage is all but upset ; 
the road labourers make a rush, and 
with great clamouring drag the 
whole affair back, stopping every 
now and again to continue the ar- 
gument with the still excited pro- 
prietor. In the end the river has the 
best of it, the carriages turn and drive 
back, the crowds melt away, and 
the luckless ones whom the stream 
happens to have caught between 
two of its channels, having their 
retreat barred, make preparation for 
camping out or start off in search 
of shelter. 

Some of us made the passage of 
this river after the road had been 
destroyed, and when the water was 
decreasing ; but it required a good 
deal of insular determination, and 
a terrible number of francs. The 
first three branches were passed 
without great difficulty, but the 
fourth taxed all our energies. The 
bed of the river consisted of great 
water-worn boulders, over which no 
carriage could have passed even if 
they had been dry. But they were 
covered with several feet of rapid 
water, and were slippery withal. 
So the horses were taken out and 
led across by a dozen men standing 
on the side away from the direction 
of the stream, and terrible work it 
was for the poor animals. How- 
ever, they got across safely and 
shook themselves. Then came the 
carriage, which was seized by the 
whole gang of some forty men, 
and lifted bodily across. Lastly 
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came ourselves and our baggage, 
hoisted on the shoulders of groups 
of six, and right glad were all of 
us when the opposite bank was 
reached without a mishap. 

So the bridging of the Riviétre 
des Galets still remains to be done. 
But it is where the road passes 
across the south-east of the is- 
land that difficulties have been 
met with and have been overcome. 
Here the lava stream which is- 
sues from the ‘Grand Volcan’ 
pours itself into the coast. Rugged 
cliffs present their faces to the 
waves; landslips are of constant 
occurrence ; nature everywhere is 
hard, unyielding, and inhospitable. 
This lava stream is a feature in 
the island. It begun to flow as 
far back as 1745 near the village of 
St. Rose, but so slowly that in 
1862 it had only covered a few 
acres of land, curving round the 
forests of the ‘ Grand Brulé,’ where 
the surface is strewn with decom- 
posed trunks of an ancient vegeta- 
tion, while the trees of the present 
era stand erect as on an island in 
its centre. Some families of Creoles 
live on the edge of the lava, and are 
continually on the look-out for the 
sudden springs which it takes ; the 
most remarkable of these having 
occurred in 1844, when the Creoles 
were obliged to fly for their lives, 
abandoning their huts, and only 
carrying with them such articles as 
they could snatch up in their hur- 
ried flight. 

The road crosses the ‘Grand 
Brul’’ and climbs along the face 
of the cliffs above St. Rose, sus- 
pended as it were against their face, 
with a giddy look-out upon the surf 
tumbling far below. The expense 
of construction must have been 
enormous and to little purpose, the 
traffic being limited, as the plant- 
ers preferred sending their sugar 
to St. Denis by way of the sea. 

Nearer St. Denis, however, the 
road is lively enough. Planters in 
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handsome carriages, both vehicle 
and harness as gaudy as brass work 
can make them; some veritable 
‘glass coaches,’more often barouches, 
the hood pulled well over, and the 
space between it and the driver 
covered by a leather apron closely 
buttoned down so as to exclude 
both air and light ; the black coach- 
man in the seediest of cast-off 
clothes, only equalled in badness by 
his ‘shocking bad’ hat, with both 
arms extended as if he wanted two 
to drive with and a third for the 
whip. Comfortable looking priests 
saying their breviaries in their gigs ; 
sugar waggons drawn by three mag- 
nificent Poitou mules harnessed 
abreast, the wheels creaking, and 
the Indian drivers in gay-coloured 
clothes running alongside and crack- 
ing their whips incessantly ; groups 
of coolies in holiday clothes, reds 
and yellows boldly mingled, the 
women with huge nose rings carry- 
ing the baggage or the baby ; over- 
seers in blouses; gangs of convicts 
in blue dungaree and straw hats, 
the cocked hats of the attendant 
‘gardes’ more thoroughly French 
than anything else, even when 
every trifle, from the carts on the 
right-hand side of the road to the 
groups of flat-faced peasants drink- 
ing strange ‘sirops’ in the wayside 
* boutiques,’ reminds an English- 
man that he is not at home. 

Every now and again the road 
emerges onto the beach, and the 
waves lapping against the shingle 
form a welcome relief from the dust 
and monotony of the rest. Here 
and there a ‘chasse-marée’ is rolling 
at her anchor, while farther out 
the yellow shore water meets 
the blue in a line as distinct as if 
drawn with a ruler. 

Hedges of hybiscus fringe the 
way-side, the red flowers almost 
unnatural from their size and bright 
colour. Palms are plentiful, the 
graceful Raffia in the hollows by 
the water; the Screw Palm, or 
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Vacoa, as it is called here, remark- 
able for its cotton-wool-like flower 
and queer roots, which shoot out of 
the stem some feet above the ground 
and straggle towards it in the 
quaintest shapes. This palm bears 
a large round seed, covered with 
knobs, which is, however, useless ; 
the long spear-shaped leaves are of 
more value for the manufacture of 
bags for sugar. 

Every few miles will be a sugar 
mill, tidy and neat as much brush- 
ing (‘corvée,’ it is here called) and 
whitewash can make it if the crop 
is finished ; untidy to a degree never 
attained by an English farmyard if 
the ‘coupe’ is going on. Strings of 
carts bristling like porcupines with 
canes are creaking in at one end to 
tilt their loads beside the door of 
the crushing mill; others empty are 
clattering off after more ; ‘ bagasse ’ 
is drying in heaps about the yard, 
‘cane trash’ fluttering everywhere 
on business of its own ; stray mules 
being chased, the engine puffing, 
groups of black urchins chewing 
sugar canes, and hosts of employers 
and employed hurrying here, there, 
and everywhere: all is bustle, con- 
fusion, and noise. Sugar manufac- 
ture in Bourbon and Mauritius has 
been brought to a wonderful pitch 
of excellence. Some of the best 
chemists have made it a study, and 
machinery is imported by English 
and French firms who have made 
it their sole business ; and a person 
on entering a sugar mill for the 
first time would not fail to be struck 
with the order which exists and 
with the powerful machines which 
are arranged round the building. 

Enormous sums are embarked in 
the speculation; the time of trial 
with planters being the ‘entrecoupe’ 
the time which must elapse between 
the cutting of one crop and the 
cutting of the next, when wages are 
going out and nothing coming in. 
This lasts from January to June, 
and there are few planters who 
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have not to resort to the ‘ banks’ 
for assistance during that time: 
and with money on first line mort- 
gage at nine per cent., with two and 
a half per cent. more to the broker 
who procures it, the embarrassed 
planter has a rough time of it, To 
this must ke added the risk of a 
hurricane, when in a few hours a 
whole crop is blown bodily out of 
the ground ; droughts which dry up 
the juice so that the yield does not 
pay for the labour expended on it; 
excessive rain, when the canes go 
altogether to top; ‘ borers,’ rats, 
wild pigs, and monkeys, all natural 
enemies of a free sugar basin on the 
‘free breakfast table,’ and enough 
will have been said to show that a 
planter has his trials like other men. 
The great invention of late years 
in sugar manufacture has been the 
vacuum pan, a large copper retort 
in which thesyrup is boiled in vacuo, 
a process which hastens crystal- 
lisation so much that canes cut in 
the morning appear as sugar fit for 
the market the same evening. 
These vacuum pans are an object of 
great pride to the planters; and 
a Frenchman, when showing his 
mill, will point affectionately to 
the great copper globe, and des- 
cant on its merits just as an Eng- 
lishman will expatiate on the beau- 
ties of a favourite horse. After 
having been boiled to the proper 
consistency, the syrup is passed 
on to the ‘turbines,’ when in 
a few minutes the treacly mass 
is whirled into sugar. It is then 
shovelled into the bags and sewn up 
ready for shipment. The bags are 
double, weighing each when full 
about two hundredweight, and are 
a well-known feature on the roads 
of Bourbon. Sometimes you will 
meet a waggon piled high with them, 
the drivers gay with ribbons, and a 
flag flying from the end of a bamboo 
which is stuck in the front of the 
waggon. This is ‘first sugar,’ and 
is an object of interest to many 
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of the travellers, who are thus able 
to know something about their 
neighbour’s business without further 
trouble than reading the name of 
the owner on the sugar bags. 

The yard of a sugar mill is 
usually enclosed by long sheds, 
open at the sides and filled with a 
soft white substance. This is 
‘ bagasse,’ the woody portion of the 
canes which remains after crushing, 
and is stored away for fuel, one - 
of the greatest requirements of a 
planter. These sheds not unfre- 
quently catch fire, and then the 
blaze is tremendous. An ingeni- 
ous machine for drying the ‘ bag- 
asse’ as soon as it leaves the 
crushing mill has recently come into 
use on some estates, thus saving 
the trouble of storing, as it is made 
available for the farnaces almost as 
soon as crushed. Another queer- 
looking thing on the premises is a 
tall frame-work, painted black, in 
shape not unlike a house without 
the sides. This is a water cooler, the 
hot water from the condenser being 
forced up to the top and allowed to 
fall through several stages covered 
with brushwood until it arrives at 
the bottom nearly cold and ready to 
be used over again ; thus necessity, in 
the shape of an insufficient water 
supply, has became the mother of 
invention. 

Villages along the road are nu- 
merous, some with a church, mairie, 
‘corps de garde;’ others mere 
hamlets. A change of horses is 
made at the larger villages amid 
a gathering of all the available 
population, who come to hear the 
news from the gay capital, or to 
take a peep at ‘les Anglais,’ who 
are rare objects in the island. 

At St. Suzanne is a lighthouse 
marking the position of two out- 
lying rocks, reported as being 
the only ones in the way of navi- 
gation about the whole coast. Here 
the road| first quits the sea, turn- 
ing towards the interior to avoid 
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the Rivitre Du Mat, whichis crossed 
higher up. Twenty-six kilometres 
from St. Denis brings us to the 
village of St. Andrée, with its fine 
church and mouldy-looking cha- 
teaux. It possesses, moreover, a 
charming roadside shop, where one 
can refresh on sardines, gruyére, 
home-made cake, and oranges, with 
good Bordeaux ale in botties, label- 
led so as to resemble, rather suspici- 
ously, Bass. Upstairs is a bedroom, 
most invitingly clean for the use of 
those who care to break the long 
journey, St. Andrée being the half- 
way house. The village has.its own 
history, which is pretty sure to be 
told to you if you talk to any of its 
inhabitants, and which relates of 
an insurrection, when the ‘tree of 
liberty’ was cut down, and the 
*‘ bonnet rouge’ hoisted in its place ; 
for which offence the Commune 
was punished by suppression, its 
church was pulled down, and the 
land divided between the neigh- 
bouring districts, a sentence after- 
wards revoked in 1798. 

As we were waiting for the mules, 
which from St. Andrée are to pull 
the carriages in place of horses, an 
old peasant drove up in a donkey 
cart and proceeded to refresh, first, 
however, turning the donkey’s head 
round so as to face the way he had 
just come. It was done so delibe- 
rately that one of the party asked 
him his reasons. Politely taking 
off his hat the old fellow said: ‘ But, 
sirs, I turn the head of Jeanne, 
so that looking towards the farm I 
possess she will say to herself, ‘ Now 
again that hard one requires me to 
return thither,’ and Jeanne, who is 
so sensible, will notmove until I bid 
her with my whip; did I leave her 
otherwise, would not she see her 
stable at St. Suzanne and start of 
her own accord ?’ 

The mules, three abreast, are 
now harnessed, an extra ‘ pour-boire’ 
given to the coachman, and a start 
is made amid general expressions 
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of doubt as to the state of the road 
and the terrible landslips which 
report said had carried it away. 
The scenery hitherto has not 
called for much remark, the ‘ Piton’ 
has been hidden by nearer moun- 
tains, and sugar-cane fields are 
green and monotonous. Now the 
road enters the gorge of the Riviére 
Du Mat, and the traveller is at onee 
transported into a strange and beau- 
tiful land. On either side are per- 
pendicular cliffs, clothed with so 
luxuriant a foliage as to make it 
difficult to understand how the 
stems supporting it can find room 
for their roots. No trace of the 
cliff itself can be seen except in 
places where the waterfalls have 
cleared paths, everywhere else is a 
wealth of greenery unsurpassed. 
Bosses of ferns stud the base, luxu- 
riating in the spray from the cas- 
cades which load the air with gentle 
and almost incessant rain ; briars of 
the wild raspberry reach across the 
road, the scarlet fruit hanging in 
bunches hardly touched by the 
passers-by, and creepers send down 
long -woody trails to dangle and 
lay hold of the nearest stem. 
Higher up are forest trees, a single 
palm here and there standing loftily 
over the rest, but dwarfed to the 
size of a walking-stick by the 
height. Over all is a tracery of 
vine-like leaves, festoons, and airy 
hangings, the work of the ‘shoo- 
shoot’ gourd. On all sides this 
paradise of verdure extends, the 
windings of the valley shut out the 
way you have come and the road 
that you are following. Cascades 
innumerable dash headlong from 
the crest, or burst out of some 
crevice hidden amongst the foliage. 
Some reach the bottom with a roar, 
in a never-ending succession of 
water-rockets, shooting from ledge 
to ledge, others dissolve mid-air in 
a lace-like tracery of mist. Many 
arching across the road allow of a 
passage underneath with no further 
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wetting than the fine spray can 
give, while not a few trickle lazily 
down the rock-faces for the special 
benefit of the maiden-hair and 
other tender ferns. A notable one 
amongst them is the ‘ Cascade de 
la Demoiselle,’ which falls in a long 
delicate filament white as snow, 
without the slightest break from 
top to bottom, a distance I am afraid 
to guess. 

The centre of the valley is taken 
up by the shingle-covered course of 
the Riviére Du Mat, the stream, of 
the colour and consistency of ‘café 
au lait,’ occupying but asmall por- 
tion; boulders, portions of the 
banks, and drift timber strewing the 
remainder. 

The soft conglomerate of which 
the cliffs are composed is continually 
dropping away; sometimes a mass 
of many hundred tons detaches 
itself, destroying every vestige of a 
road, and sometimes damming up 
the river. Wherever a large boul- 
der has become imbedded, there, 
sooner or later, will be a landslip 
varying in size with that of the 
boulder. Small stones and clods 
of earth are always falling, splash- 
ing up the mud close to the car- 
riage or popping into the river from 
overhead with a nasty rattle. In 
several places the carriage had to 
be emptied of its load and dragged 
over a freshly fallen mass; at one, 
indeed, where the road was repre- 
sented by a hole and a running 
stream, it was for some time a mat- 
ter of uncertainty whether or not 
the prophets of ill we left behind us 
at St. Andrée would not have the 
pleasure of seeing their words come 
true in our return. 

Here and there, stuck away in 
snug nooks, are cabins surrounded 
by patches of tobacco or maize, and 
a collection of cocks and hens, and 
children scrambling round the 
door. 

A telegraph wire follows the 
road, making gigantic stretches 
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overhead by way of short cuts, but 
it has fallen in places, «ad the com- 
pany has burst up. How the 
scheme was ever expected to pay a 
dividend is one of those puzzles to 
which there is no answer. Almost 
its only use was to warn the few 
people at Salazie who wished to 
leave by the steamer of its arrival, 
and that business only extended 
over six months of each year. So 
the company failed, and the disused 
wire hangs across the ravines in 
long baggy cobwebs. 

Presently the valley opens out 
ahead, the carriage crosses the 
river by a good bridge, and then 
clatters up the main street of the 
village of Salazie into a stable- 
yard, apparently the joint estab- 
lishment of carriage proprietors, 
goods carts, and the withered old 
fellow who lets out ponies and 
‘ fauteuils’ for the remainder of the 
journey. 

Salazie is not the place I should 
like to turn up in without a franc 
in my pocket. The people who 
live there do so for money-getting 
only. There are no attractions in the 
village, the scenery is tamer than 
at any other spot on the road; it is 
hot and unhealthy, and necessaries 
of life have to be carried up from 
below and the carriage makes them 
expensive; so no one lives at Sa- 
lazie for the mere pleasure of the 
thing. It is a place at which all 
travellers bound to or from the 
‘Source’ must stop at perforce ; all 
others who do not stop there per- 
force do so for the sake of getting 
something out of those who do; a 
mild species of money-making after 
all, since six francs will get you 
a pony and one franc is the price 
of a porter all the way to Hell- 
bourg; but then francs are some- 
what rare in Bourbon, and one of 
them would make an English half- 
crown look small if judged by the 
relative purchasing powers of the 
two coins. 
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The ponies are half-starved little 
beasts with ancient saddles none 
too clean, the whole turn out any- 
thing but reassuring to a stranger. 
The ‘fauteuil’ is a wooden chair 
slung on two poles and carried by 
four men, also a very jolty, rickety- 
looking affair. Unless a man is an 
invalid, I should say, after an 
inspection of these two ways of 
reaching the end of his journey, 
that he will choose a third mode, 
and set off to do the eight kilometres 
on foot, sure of seeing some won- 
derfally beautiful scenery on the 
short cuts the guide will take him, 
and of a keen appetite for the good 
fare awaiting him at Cuzard’s 
Hotel. 

There is a ‘ boutique’ where you 
can refresh yourself on sardines, 
Bordeaux ale, and capital bread ; 
but you will moreover be begged 
at perseveringly, all the time, 
through windows which can’t shut 
and doors which won’t, by very 
ugly old women and pertinacious 
cripples; and the inducements for 
remaining at Salazie are few. From 
the village the ‘ Piton des Neiges’ 
first comes into sight if the clouds 
will allow, but the view is disap- 
pointing. The peak looks better 
from a distance ; nearer, its pointed 
form disappears, and an unbroken 
wall of bare rock, ending in a saw- 
back at the highest point, is left to 
represent it. This arises from the 
fact that the actual peak has been 
tumbled off during some convulsion 
of nature, the two slopes on either 
side running up regularly enough 
until they reach the saw-back ridge, 
which is the base of the central 
portion now fallen. From a dis- 
tance this is not noticed, and the 
mountains on either side group 
themselves so as to appear as parts 
of the great central mass. 

Above Salazie the river has 
forced a way through a deep caiion, 
the sides bare and perpendicular, 
and along the edge of this chasm 
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the road winds, sometimes so 
close as to require masonry sup- 
ports, at all times perilously near. 
An angle where the river made a 
sharp bend had been carried away, 
and a party of convicts were busy 
cutting into the bank behind for 
a new road. Presently a pretty 
suspension bridge is seen in front, 
and that crossed, the road quits the 
river to work up the broken ground 
under the Piton. 

The gorge now opens ont into 
a circular valley shut in entirely 
by mountains. In front is the 
wall-like chain, which terminates 
in the Piton des Neiges, several 
miles in length and 7,000 feet above 
the floor of the valley. The re- 
mainder of the circle is enclosed by 
peaks and strangely contorted 
mountains, the most remarkable 
the Montagne d’Enseigne, a tall 
blunted cone,’ almost entirely bare 
of vegetation. Three distinct 
plateaux fill up the centre of 
the valley, eaten away on the 
north by the Riviére Du Mat, and 
on the second of these Hell-bourg 
is built. These plateaux resemble 
gigantic steps, the flat part being, 
roughly speaking, a mile in breadth, 
the perpendicular part one quarter 
of that distance. As you ascend, 
and the mountains close in behind, 
you find yourself in the centre of 
a vast bowl, from which there is 
no escape. You stand, in fact, 
on the floor of the crater of an 
extinct volcano, strewn with 
débris but partially hidden with 
vegetation. Here a good-sized hill 
of boulders, water-worn or blistered 
with heat, the crevices filled with 
tufaceous mould, supporting the 
most luxuriant crops of tobacco, 
coffee, or maize. Here another of 
clay, fiery red as if still glowing 
with the heat of long extinct fire, 
bare or partially covered with 
jungle or scrub ; and here, sleeping 
in the middle of the chaos, a lake 
deep blue, its surface protected by 
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the mountains, unruffied, still as 
glass ; a single palm tree on a point 
of land flinging its shadow half 
across the water, every leaf distinct. 
This is the ‘Mare aux poules d’eau,’ 
and on the farther shore are the 
buildings which compose the home- 
stead of a French family who have 
chosen this favoured spot for their 
home. If the weather is fine and 
it is afternoon there will be a boat 
on the lake, and in it two pretty 
girls, daughters of the house, who 
row themselves about and awake 
the echoes with their voices. 

The house is historical. To 
Monsieur Cazeau belongs the ho- 
nour of being the first inhabitant of 
the valley. He made plantations 
as far back as 1829, and built his 
house on the banks of the lake. 
Then it was two days’ journey to 
the next neighbour’s house, and 
M. Cazeau is said to have suffered 
great privations from his isolated 
position. His courage was, however, 
rewarded, his crops flourished in 
the virgin soil rich in volcanic 
earths, and other settlers soon 
joined him. Then in 1831 came 
the discovery of the ‘ Source,’ four 
miles higher up, by a Monsieur 
Villiers-Adam, who came across it 
by accident while shooting in the 
almost impenetrable forests which 
surrounded it; and with it the 
opening of roads and bridges, fol- 
lowed by the rapid populating of 
the district. 

Some straggling coffee gardens 
mark the approach to the village of 
Hell-bourg, though the term ‘ gar- 
den’ seems rather misapplied to 
the unfenced and stony slopes on 
which the trees flourish. The 
coffee tree or shrub is allowed a 
growth of five or six feet in height, 
all the lower branches being trim- 
med off, so that the top has some- 
thing the shape of an open umbrella; 
the leaves are dark green, of the size 
and shape of the laurel, only more 
marked, and the berries cluster as 
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thickly as possible along the smaller 
branches, their bright crimson co- 
lour when ripe adding greatly to 
the beauty of the trees. Within 
this soft crimson envelope lies the 
familiar berry, needing only to be 
freed from its covering to be ready 
for the market. Bourbon coffee is 
made up for export in bags of 
neatly plaited matting, each con- 
taining about ten pounds. The 
stems are extremely straight in 
growth, and the wood being white 
and susceptible of taking a high 
polish, they are much sought after 
for walking sticks, and canes for 
umbrellas. 

Here and there are patches of 
tobacco, its broad flapping leaves 
not unlike beet; these, when cut 
and dried, are rolled into an enor- 
mous ‘carotte,’ sharp at both ends 
and wound tightly round with dark 
coloured sinnit. It is, however, an 
uncertain crop, unfavourable wea- 
ther affecting its quality in a 
manner which cannot be detected 
until it is ready for use, while the 
process of drying requires more 
attention and better appliances than 
the cultivators can afford; and 
thus but a small quantity of really 
good tobacco finds its way to 
St. Denis, where it readily sells at 
prices equal to the best American. 
Besides these two products, pota- 
toes and onions are grown in con- 
siderable quantities and are largely 
exported to Mauritius. 

Fruit used to be excellent and 
plentifal, but all-absorbing sugar 
has claimed many of the orchards 
for its own. Mangoes and Avoca 
pears can still be obtained cheaply 
andof most excellent flavour. Pine 
apples, guavas, and letchees are also 
plentiful, but, except in a few 
gardens held by rich planters, are 
poor and insipid. 

Above the coffee plantations 
the road widens and becomes 
the ‘ Boulevard.’ Houses, square 
wooden boxes, shaded by weeping 
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willows, dot the wayside; then 
comes the sole shop in the village, 
its collection of ‘ choses et marchan- 
dises 4 bon marché,’ as its sign- 
board informs you, about as multi- 
farious as human ingenuity could 
bring together; the gendarmerie 
with its good-humoured group of 
cocked hats lolling outside, smoking 
cigarettes; and lastly the goal 
of every Creole visitor, after the 
toils and ardours of the road up, the 
white gateway over which swings 
the suggestive sign ‘ Hétel Cuzard.’ 
A long garden path, overhung 
with trees, leads you from the 
boulevard into the verandah, which 
forms three-fourths of the hotel. 
For in it you breakfast, tiffin, take 
afternoon coffee, dine, smoke, play 
écarté or dominoes, arrange moun- 
tain ascents with your guides, and 
generally live, and sometimes sleep, 
during your stay at Cuzard’s. 

This verandah room is fully 
twenty-five feet broad, and long 
enough to dine forty people in com- 
fort. Behind it are some stuffy 
rooms seldom used; in front, a low 
railing, over which as you lean you 
look down a beautifully wooded 
ravine across the stream at the bot- 
tom to the ‘Source,’ and away above 
that again to the ‘Grand Piton,’ here 
towering close overhead, now glow- 
ing fiery red in the early morning 
sun, or grey and ghostly in the ga- 
thering night. Dotted right and left 
are the church, the military hospi- 
tal, the Governor’s villa, and a dozen 
other cottages nestling in the under- 
growth; and at your elbow is 
M. Cuzard with a tempting dish, 
steaming fragrantly, prepared for 
the special benefit of an appetite 
almost forgotten, and his coaxing 
voice—‘ Gofitez-moi ¢a, mon bon 
ami!’ 

Cuzard was a Danish sailor who, 
eighteen years ago, turned up in 
the island, and since that time has 
invented the present hotel, much to 
his credit but less to his profit, 
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the expense of carrying everything 
from St. Denis over roads often im. 
passable for days, toa place which 
exists for only six months in each 
year, being enormous; while the 
customers are needy Creoles with 
huge appetites and slender purses. 
The poor landlord too has borrowed 
much of his capital from a local 
usurer at the rate of interest, it is 
said, of forty per cent. The one dis- 
agreeable feature of this hotel is this 
same village usurer, who, got up 
almost melodramatically for the 
part, spends the whole of his avail- 
able time on the premises, eating 
and drinking out his interest, and 
keeping a keen eye on the balance 
being taken out by the visitors. 
Still Cuzard goes on, and is one of 
the foremost inhabitants of the 
place, providing a capital dinner, 
either at the hotel or at your house, 
as you may choose, fora mere trifle. 
His last move was a trip to Mau- 
ritius, where he raised a good sum 
of money by issuing debentures to 
be redeemed by the consumption of 
dinners at his hotel the next time 
the wandering footsteps of the sub- 
scribers came that way; the fact that 
he actually placed his debentures 
onsuchslender security proving how 
much he is esteemed by his best, in- 
deed his only profitable customers. 

Dotted about the garden are 
pavilions for sleeping, billiards, and 
so on; behind the hotel a wonderful 
range of sheds—Cuzard’s kitchen; 
outside they look like pigstyes; in- 
side, on dressers scrubbed snow- 
white, are capons trussed for the 
spit, joints of mutton or pork, 
brawns (for which he is justly 
noted), salads, sweets, and pastry, 
all turned out by the clever little 
fellow’s own hands; and if you 
want to get into his good books, a 
turn round his kitchen is time not 
wasted. 

Above, the stephanotis flings its 
sweet clusters, wild growing coleas 
flaunt their jewelled leaves along 
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the boundary fence, caladiums nod 
and rustle in the watercourse, aloes 
group themselves stiffly, as if they 
know they are intruders on any 
waste bit of soil about, fuchsias and 
geraniums do duty in the shrub- 
bery, and true English violets, peep- 
ing out below, remind one of home, 
while over all glows the glorious 
sunlight, and Cuzard’s voice is call- 
ing softly in to breakfast. I fancy 
there are worse hotels than Cuzard’s 
in the world. 

The chief attraction of Hell- 
bourg is its ‘ Source,’ lying about 
half a mile from Cuzard’s, and 
divided from it by a deep ravine. 
The ‘Source’ itself is a small 
stream of water, warm, and highly 
charged with salts, which issues 
from a spout in a dirty cellar under 
the buildings, forming two sides 
of a square, the whole making up 
what the Creoles speak of with so 
much emphasis as ‘La Source.’ 
The buildings contain billiard tables, 
card rooms, concert and ball room, 
besides hot baths of mineral water, 

resided over by a real Chinese. 
Round the remainder of the quad- 
rangle are seats, on which the plea- 
sure or health seekers sit during the 
day, disappearing now and again 
into the cellar for a draught. 
The ‘ Source’ is Government pro- 
perty, and is perfectly free to all; 
and you will be thought to have 
queer tastes at meals if you water 
your claret with ‘de l’eau fraiche’ in- 
stead of ‘ de l’eau de Source.’ Asa 
stranger, you will at first sight pre- 
fer the first, as both pass round in 
wine bottles, those containing the 
‘Source’ water being easily dis- 
tinguished by the nasty brown de- 
posit upon them. It is, however, 
an improvement to claret, owing to 
its tart flavour, which makes it not 
unlike seltzer when mixed with 
wine. Care must be taken not to 
partake too freely at first. Its com- 
position is made up of carbonates 
of soda, magnesia, and lime, with a 
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small proportion of carbonate of iron. 
All day long there is a succession 
of servants round the spring with 
bottles to fill; indeed, the most fre- 
quent domestic annoyance at Hell- 
bourg is the absence of the ‘ boy,’ 
often of the entire establishment, 
‘pour gagner de l’eau.’ Cases of 
bottles are filled for conveyance to 
all parts of the island, and even to 
Mauritius, so great is the belief in 
its efficacy, the bracing air, en- 
forced exercise, and consequent 
appetites counting as nothing in 
comparison with the restorative 
powers of the ‘Source.’ 

A winding path through a nest 
of small pavilions almost hidden in 
foliage leads to the ‘ Douche,’ the 
second grand ‘idea’ of the place. 
This consists of a large house in 
which is a ball-room seldom used, 
a pond where some magnificent 
white ducks are swimming, and a 
square wooden box-like building, 
with two pavilions attached, in which 
the operations of ‘la douche’ take 
place. This box is placed straddle- 
ways across the stream which tum- 
bles down the mountain side, some 
of its water being abstracted higher 
up, and led through pipes into the 
‘ box,’ which is the bath-room, and 
is thus capable of being turned on 
and off at pleasure with considerable 
force. Entering one of the pavi- 
lions, which do duty as dressing- 
rooms, the visitor purchases a book 
of tickets at one france apiece, each 
admitting to one bath, and then takes 
a glance into the box, the place of un- 
known horrors according to the ac- 
counts he will have heard at Cu- 
zard’s. It is simply a roum about 
twenty feet square,with open plank- 
ing for a floor, which, with the 
sides, is sodden with water. At the 
farthest end is atin rose high over- 
head, from which the water is falling 
with a cold, spiteful hiss. Along 
the side of the room under it runs a 
rail breast high, the use of which will 
be learnt anon. Opposite the shower- 
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bath is a window opening into a 
second dressing-room, and in front 
of itare three brass nozzles like those 
used in fire engines and as many 
brass cocks; inside the window 
stands the Indian bath-man await- 
ing his victim. Cautiously you 
enter, and holding your breath, 
duck under the shower of ice-cold 
water. It seems to numb you 
to the bone, and you are glad 
to lay hold of the rail to keep 
yourself on your feet. Your head 
begins to feel like a lump of molten 
lead, and you shake it from side to 
side in vain endeavour to find relief. 
The Indian notices the motion, and 
shouts out, ‘ Donnez casquette!’ and 
forthwith a tin cap, in shape like 
an inverted funnel, is clapped on 
your head, and the pain ceases. 
Then suddenly comes a whack and 
a bang broad in the small of your 
back, which sends you reeling only 
to catch another on the side, which 
pitches you back again. Up and 
down your back and limbs fall the 
strokes, solid blows, or rather pokes 
with a blunt stick, till you can 
hardly restrain yourself from one 
big yell and a bolt. But a Briton’s 
pluck is not to be beaten ont of him 
by a Frenchman and cold water, 
and you clench your teeth and hold 
on to the rail in sheer desperation 
determined to see it out, at all 
events till you count one hundred. 
You get on fairly till fifty, and 
begin to think the worst is over, 
when comes a sharp drawing cut 
that you feel sure will leave a weal 
like a cart-whip across your legs, 
and you wince and writhe and 
glance round, fully prepared to 
stand it no longer, when, fiz, comes 
the cut again, up one leg and down 
the other, and then with a furious 
jerk half round your body, and the 
ugly little Frenchman in the dress- 
ing room opens his mouth in a 
watery grin, and cries out with his 
sour voice, ‘A-ah, v’la la fuite! 
c’est bon ga, m’sieu!’ The pain is 
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too much for another dose, and yon 
make a dash for the door towards 
where he stands with a big sheet 
ready to wrap your lobster-coloured 
body in, feeling not a little inclined 
to shake your first at the Indian, 
who, with the smallest nozzle of the 
three in hand is playfully trying to 
spot a small insect which has flown 
into the room, and settled somewhere 
near the place in which your body 
but just now was the unwilling tar- 
get. A few seconds and the blood 
begins to race through your veins, 
every nerve down to your finger tips 
begins to tingle, a glorious glow 
creeps over you, an appetite worth 
a king’s ransom begins to make 
itself heard within, and by the 
time you have dressed and walked 
down to the ‘Source’ for the in- 
evitable glass of water you feel that 
to miss your ‘douche’ would be to 
miss one of the best enjoyments of 
life. 

All day long in the season the 
boulevard is thronged with plea- 
sure seekers ‘got up’ in the most 
wonderful way. Complacent look- 
ing ‘peres de famille’ in straw 
hats and tightest of duck trousers, 
oftener than not sporting jaunty 
alpaca jackets, the skirts cut so as 
to display to advantage the ample 
rotundity of figure beneath. Young 
ladies, ‘jeunes filles et fillettes,’ as 
the Hell-bourg shop speaks to them 
in a placard, in last year’s Paris. 
fashions, with bright ribbons ad lib., 
their black tresses, wet from the 
douche, hanging nearly to the 
ground, and their tongues never 
ceasing to chatter till Alphonse and 
Hippolyte, those irresistible ‘jeunes 
gens’ in patent leather shoes, who 
have been on the prowl since break- 
fast, pass with a killing glance, and 
hush the maidens into a momentary 
simper. The village priest im 
cassock and shovel hat, half a dozen 
soldiers ‘Infanterie de la Marine,’ 
an occasional Englishman from 
Manritius, such are sure to be seen 
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during daylight on the boulevard 
at Hell-bourg. 

Beyond that few Creoles care to 
wander. Excursions and moun- 
tain climbs they leave to ‘ces sacrés 
Anglais.’ Occasionally an enthu- 
siastic sportsman is seen with a 
highly engraved gun slung over one 
shoulder,andagame bag, with many 
green tassels, and a fox’s head as a 
central ornament, over the other. 
But the sight is a rare one, and 
when it does occur there is a sus- 
picion that the worthy fellow is 
content with the excitement his 
appearance causes on the boule- 
vard, and after a dozen turns thereon 
resigns any further hankering after 
‘la chasse’ which remains to him 
in favour of the less arduous domi- 
no or ‘ billiard’ at Cuzard’s. 

There is, however, very little 
game in the island; a few par- 
tridges, mostly ‘red legs,’ in the 
lower lands, and quail, equally 
scarce, are all that it produces, and 
these are carefully preserved, though 
not in the English meaning of the 
term, as the numerous notice boards 
inform the would-be sportsmen. 
Even small birds are scarce, owing 
to the not over particular tastes of 
the Creoles in the matter of sport. 
Wild goats do exist, but they are 
scarce and very wary. Bourbon 
is no sportsman’s paradise. 

The natives of the centre of 
the island are singularly fair, many 
of them approaching Albinos, with 
a pallid, sickly complexion, which 
looks strangely at variance with 
their generally stalwart bodies. 

For them the ‘season,’ the 
months comprised in an English 
summer, is a time of plenty, francs 
are abundant, and the demand for 
porters on the road, masons, car- 
penters, labourers, and so on, is 
often greater than the supply. 
Some cut walking sticks for which 
the woods are noted, one tree es- 
pecially, from which alpenstocks 
are cut, being tough enough to bear 
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considerable strain, yet so light as 
to be a hardly appreciable weight 
in the hand. Others bring in ferns 
and plants, amongst the former 
the beautiful golden and silver 
ferns of which the Creoles are 
justly proud. Others again rear 
poultry, which is excellent; a re- 
markable variety of bantam, all 
white with silken feathers, which 
look more like balls of floss silk 
than birds, among the rest. Their 
wives meantime at home do the 
washing, or plait hats, boxes, mats, 
and other articles with the fibre 
of the shooshoot in a manner that 
leaves our English work far behind. 

But the summer months are 
times of wretchedness and starva- 
tion. Then the mountains collect 
the clouds in masses impervious to 
the sun’s rays, and continuous rain 
deluges their sides; streams be- 
come rivers, and rivers torrents; 
hurricanes tear down the valleys, 
carrying death and havoc through- 
out their track ; avalanches of solid 
rock fall continually; the roads 
are carried away, or blocked with 
fallen débris, and communication 
with the world is impossible for 
days together. The store of In- 
dian corn or rice is used up ; money, 
if they have it, can purchase nothing 
where nothing is for sale, and the 
villagers are driven into the forests 
in search of wild fruits, roots, and 
even leaves. Locked up within 
precipices, their world the floor of 
a voleanic crater, their huts almost 
useless to withstand the tropical 
rains and storms which last some- 
times for days, it must be indeed 
a time for joy when the clouds lift, 
the rain ceases, and the first of the 
annual visitors appears on the road. 

Pigs are a source of great profit 
to these poor people, growing to az 
enormous size, and making most 
excellent pork. At certain seasons 
the animals are turned into the 
woods to feed upon the shooshoots, 
which grow wild to an incredible 
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extent everywhere in the island. 
One house on the boulevard was 
apparently devoted to the supply 
of fresh pork in every form, and 
one seldom passed it without seeing 
a huge pig lying by the roadside 
ready bound for the sacrifice; while 
inside could be caught glimpses of 
strange processes of boiling, slicing, 
and generally manipulating portions 
of others of the same family. 

On the face of the ‘ Piton des 
Neiges,’ high up, to the right of 
Hell-bourg, is a patch brighter than 
the rest. It marks the place from 
which the greatest landslip on 
record was detached in 1876, fall- 
ing without the slightest warning, 
and burying a whole village with 
some sixty inhabitants in its mass. 
The débris, as it lies at present, 
extends over a length of upwards 
of a quarter of a mile, lying in a 
gorge, which it has completely 
filled up. 

The spot is a favourite one to 
walk to, not only on account of its 
associations as for the natural 
wildness and sublimity of the sur- 
rounding scenery; and few English- 
men leave the neighbourhood with- 
out paying it a visit. An old 
Creole, one of the few survivors— 
he was absent in the fields when 
the catastrophe occurred —shows 
you over it, and points out where- 
abouts under foot such and such 
an one’s ‘caze’ stood. The old 
fellow lost his own cottage, wife, 
family, and everything he possessed, 
and appears almost proud of the 
distinction his losses have gained 
for him, answering every question 
on the subject readily, and always 
anxious to plunge into the whole 
detailed account anew. 

‘And so, bonhomme,’ we said, 
‘you lost everything?’ ‘ Yes, 
m’sieu.’ ‘Your wife?’ ‘* Yes, 
m’sieu.’ ‘And your children?’ 
“All, m’sieu.’ ‘And more than 
sixty people were killed?’ ‘Yes, 
m’sieu, sixty people. ‘What a 
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terrible loss!’ ‘ Yes, m’sieu; and 
so-many fat pigs, too!’ 

An excursion to the top of the 
Piton is worth the climb, if only 
for the view of Hell-bourg on one 
side, and of the valley of Cilaos 
on the other; but it is not often 
attempted, as from the distance to 
be got over it is necessary to sleep 
in a cave half-way up the ascent. 
Ida Pfeiffer, I believe, accom- 
plished it, and recently two English 
ladies from Mauritius went up and 
down with their husbands in per- 
fect safety, much to the astonish- 
ment of the Creole ladies, who 
consider that to reach Hell-bourg 
in a ‘fauteuil’ is a considerable 
undertaking. 

Ancther excursion, to the volcano, 
is one that well repays the trouble 
and time it takes, as the scenery is 
wild and awful beyond description, 
and totally distinct from that in 
other parts of the island. To reach 
it you must climb the neck of the 
Piton, no inconsiderable task, and 
then make over terribly broken 
ground for the Plaine des Cafres, 
noted as the spot where the remains 
of the extinct Solitaire are found. 
This plain is a neck of land which 
joins the southern group of moun- 
tains with the Piton des Neiges, 
running through the central por- 
tion of the island. Amongst this 
group is the ‘ Volcan,’ an irregular 
cone-shaped peak, with a depres- 
sion on one side marking the site 
of the last formed crater. Round 
this the lava is cracked and flawed, 
and from the cracks issues a thin 
smoke ; a walking stick poked into 
one of them is immediately burnt ; 
indeed, the glow of fire is every- 
where to be seen under foot. 

Many eruptions are recorded, of 
which the principal one took place 
in 1858, and is spoken of as follows 
in a local publication. On Novem- 
ber 3 the crater became restless ; this 
was followed by two explosions like 
thunder claps, when the lava im- 
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mediately began to flow from four 
vents in the summit of the. walls 
inclosing the crater, and in four 
hours reached the bottom, flowing 
at the rate of 400 metres an hour. 
The explosions and the lava flow 
lasted until December 4 in the same 
year. Another eruption took place 
on the night of March 19, 1860, 
and is described by M. Hougoulin, 
a naval doctor, who happened to be 
near at the time. At eight in the 
evening a hollow, rolling sound, very 
loud, was heard in the neighbour- 
hood of Grand Brilé and the village 
of St. Rose, like a cart travelling 
ilong a road heavily laden with iron. 
The rolling caused the earth to vi- 
brate, not exactly like that made by 
an earthquake, but sufficient to shake 
the furniture. From the summit of 
the voleano was launched perpen- 
dicularly into space a thick column 
of smoke ; this enlarged at the top 
until it formed a black cloud which 
spread out in two directions almost 
opposite, thus dividing into two dis- 
tinct clouds, one taking a north- 
easterly direction towards St. Rose, 
and preventing the people therefrom 
seeing the second cloud, which went 
south-east towards St. Philippe. The 
lower part of these clouds was lumi- 
nous, and was pierced in all direc- 
tions by lightning flashes. Viewed 
from another point the mass of the 
smoke-columns was illuminated by 
a vast number of points in bright 
ignition, which burst out into a 
thousand showers of sparks like so 
many fireworks; huge rocks burst 
upwards and shivered with a noise 
resembling musketry, falling in 
hosts of luminous fragments. The 
above phenomena only lasted a few 
minutes, and then succeeded a 
period of deepest gloom, the two 
original clouds still, however, 
visible, pursuing their courses, as 
originally given them by the great 
outburst, through the absolutely 
breathless air. They finally resolved 
themselves into a rain of ashes, 
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covering the district round for a 
radius of seven leagues, and entirely 
powdering the deck of a vessel six- 
teen miles away. Since these erup- 
tions the volcano has been still, but 
there is sufficient evidence that its 
vitality is only suppressed to make 
the immediate neighbourhood of 
the crater anything but a desirable 
place of residence. 

Unlike the other islands in the 
Indian Ocean, Bourbon has no 
smaller islets ronnd its coasts; two 
rocks, their posiiion marked by the 
lighthouse at St. Suzanne, being the 
nearest approach to anything of the 
kind. Neither is there any reef, a 
feature almost universal with the 
others, and as a consequence little 
fishing, the natives not caring to 
trust themselves on a sea always 
turbulent, and frequently without 
the slightest warning lashed into 
fury by the gusts which descend 
from the high mountains in the in- 
terior. 

When a Bourbonnais wishes to 
plunge into the gay world he says 
good-bye to his friends amid many 
tears and embraces, and goes over 
to Mauritius in the mail steamer, 
arriving there lcoking very washed 
out after his night on board, and 
returning to his beloved island some 
month or six weeks afterwards very 
much wiped out in pocket, but full 
to overflowing of his adventures 
amongst the choice spirits he fell 
in with during his travels at ‘ Le 
Club,’ ‘Le York,’ or ‘La Flore.’ 
Breakfast, when the work of the 
day is over, will be the favourite 
time for his reminiscences, and the 
meal will be spun out well into the 
afternoon to meet their require- 
ments. Breakfast is without doubt 
the great event of daily life in 
Bourbon, and a very pleasant event 
it is in such a land of lotus eaters. 
There is an old-fashioned restau- 
rant in St. Denis, which comes 
back vividly to me in speaking of 
breakfasts, for I have eaten many 
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there, served in one of the little 
green-latticed summer-houses under 
the mango trees in the garden. 
A quaint, half-private restaurant, 
where ‘ Madame et les filles’ waited, 
while Monsieur cooked, and old 
‘ Bonhomme Jacques’ hobbled ahout 
and opened the wine ; pleasant well- 
eooked dishes, perhaps not  suffi- 
ciently prized at the time; glimpses 
of Arcadia only too rare in the big 
outside world. 

Should anyone be weary of life 
in the ‘ great workshop,’ I would 
advise him to take a ticket to Bour- 
bon in the steamer of the ‘ Messa- 
geries Maritimes,’ which leaves 
Marseilles once a month. There he 
will find no care, no trouble; the 
working day ends with breakfast, 
and every saint’s day in the ca- 
lendar is a holiday. When you are 
tired you go to sleep; when you 
awake you eat something, and play 
dominoes till it is time to go to 
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sleep again. There are no rail- 
ways, no telegraphs, no daily posts. 
Once a month the steamer will call 
in and bring you letters, with news 
from the other world, but the con- 
tinents, countries, and large islands 
which it comprises will appear 
strangely indistinct and mythical 
when seen through the medium of 
a monthly ship, arriving as she 
usually does at midnight, and al- 
ways in a hurry to be off again; 
and you will find yourself regarding 
the inhabitants of that remote world 
with a kind of pity for the poor 
work-a-day sort of life they lead, 
while you can finish all your work 
by ten in the morning, and have 
nothing left to do after that than 
to calculate how much of the re- 
maining day you can devote to 
breakfast, so as not to cut into the 
necessary repose and mild amuse- 
ments of the afternoon. 


W. E. Monracur. 
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T is now nearly ten years since 
Mr. Gladstone was carried into 
power by an immense majority 
after a general election in which the 
only question submitted to the 
electors turned upon the affairs of 
Ireland. Not for the first time a 
minister rose to offer to the Irish 
people ‘a message of peace.’ 
Strange that so many statesmen 
should entertain the same generous 
wish, introduce measure after mea- 
sure designed to carry it into effect, 
make every concession, reasonable 
or unreasonable, to the represen- 
tatives of Ireland, and always with 
one result—failure. At the time 
of the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church it was understood that, as 
Ireland was about to be governed 
in accordance with Irish ideas, dis- 
content would fade away, and the 
country take its place not only as 
an integral but as a loyal and 
law-abiding portion of the British 
Empire. Unfortunately this antici- 
pation has scarcely been fulfilled. 

It is not, however, in regard to 
agrarian outrages that these re- 
marks are written. If Ireland 
stood alone, the subject might be 
dismissed in a few words. But she 
does not stand alone. Year by year 
ties of interest and intimacy bind 
her more to England. If English law 
and English ideas were paramount 
in the island, if the larger country 
governed the smaller, if in fact the 
natural order of things prevailed 
in the political relations of the two 
kingdoms, all that need be said 
would be that the closer the con- 
nection between them the better 
would it be for both. Strange to 
say, however, the very opposite is 
the case, and the proceedings in the 
House of Commons which have dis- 
gusted the country in the past and 
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By a CONSERVATIVE. 


ENGLISH PARTIES AND IRISH FACTION. 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR REARRANGEMENT. 





preceding sessions are simply the 
culminating point in a system which 
has endured for halfa century. It is 
no exaggeration to say that under it 
Ireland virtually governs England. 

It is remarkable that in all the 
elaborate discussions upon the 
reform of our representative system, 
redistribution of seats, and similar 
subjects for many years past, the 
relative position and influence of 
each of the three kingdoms should 
have passed almost without notice. 
It is assumed as a matter of course 
that England and English influence 
predominate in the councils of the 
Empire, and that Scotland and Ire- 
land are in a political sense sub- 
ordinate. Those who look into the 
subject a littie more carefully will 
sometimes speak of Scotch or Irish 
influence in the Imperial Legislature, 
and occasionally a newspaper report 
will separate the Irish votes from 
the English in analysing a division 
list. But as a general rule the 
matter is passed by. 

It seems to us that this is a 
mistake, and the general feeling 
of indignation throughout the coun- 
try provoked by the conduct of a 
section of the Irish members shows 
that the public are beginning to 
see it in the same light. 

Every species of remedy has been 
proposed for the chronic obstruction 
of public business and waste of 
public time which made the two 
last sessions of Parliament noto- 
rious. None, however, has gone 
to the root of the evil; no one 
has even so much as hinted at the 
fact that Ireland exercises an influ- 
ence in the Imperial Legislature out 
of all proportion to her size, her 
property, or her intelligence. 

It is not to be denied that much 
of Irish discontent is the result of 
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previous misgovernment on the 
part of England. But she has 
endeavoured to make amends for 
the past, and in her anxiety for 
reparation she has handed over to 
Ireland an amount of political in- 
fluence which when carefully ex- 
amined is simply astonishing. 

In spite of the national feeling 
that ‘something must be done for 
Ireland,’ which carried Mr. Glad- 
stone into power at the close of 
1868, there is still one fault which 
underlies all the dealings of Eng- 
lish politicians with the subject. 
They cannot bring themselves en- 
tirely to repudiate Irish support 
in Parliament, or, to speak more 
correctly, the support of Irish mem- 
bers ; for there is a distinction to be 
drawn between the people of Ireland 
and their representatives, and in 
recognising that distinction lies the 
remedy for the Irish difficulty. 

Both parties are to blame in this 
respect, though the Conservatives 
less so than their opponents. Both 
have often found themselves tram- 
melled by an Irish section, and both, 
we venture to say, would not be 
sorry tosee that section disappearand 
the incubus of unreal discussions 
upon unreal Irish grievanceremoved. 

The ‘Home Rule’ programme 
has indeed been repudiated by the 
leaders of both parties; so far so 
good. No responsible statesman or 
leader of Opposition would dare 
to lend his name to a movement 
which threatens the integrity of the 
Empire. But the danger of some 
concession being made to the new 
Irish party remains ; and if a time 
of nearly balanced parties should 
return, it might assume serious pro- 
portions. Even as matters stand, 
however, the Irish party are able 
to work much mischief, to dis- 
turb, obstruct, and embitter the 
proceedings of Parliament, and to 
keep awake by their speeches the 
spirit of discontent in Ireland. 

This state of things we say boldly 
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will never be remedied until the 
number of Irish representatives in 
the House of Commons be reduced. 
Fifty-four members organised as 
a separate party, with all the appa- 
ratus of ‘ whips’ and circulars, are 
a formidable force which must be 
taken into account by the leaders of 
the Liberals and Conservatives. 
Such is the number of Home Rulers 
in the present Parliament, a num- 
ber which may still increase; and 
Ireland returns altogether one hun- 
dred and four members. 

Our remarks have reference 
mainly to the influence of Ireland 
as a whole, and our contention is 
that that influence is excessive, 
hurtful to herself and to the Empire 
as tending to keep alive political 
agitation and the discussion of 
fanciful grievances. Its effect upon 
the conduct of public business in the 
House of Commons has been dis- 
astrous. But the worst part even 
of this phase of the question is 
the leniency which has been ex- 
hibited to a faction who have de- 
liberately set themselves to bring 
the proceedings of Parliament toa 
standstill. This leniency springs 
partly from what is to Englishmen 
a natural feeling, a desire namely to 
afford a minority fair play. Un- 
fortunately English ministers and 
English members do not seem to 
know the men they are dealing 
with. The ‘wrongs of Ireland’ 
still exist in declamation, though 
it would baffle anyone to define 
them, and no public man in England 
cares to offend the popular supersti- 
tion by exposing their unreality. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate 
in detail the process of obstructing 
public business which has made 
the names of several Irish members 
only too familiar to the country. It 
may be well, nevertheless, to recall 
a few incidents of these unseemly 
struggles, if only to show the depths 
to which the Irish party can descend, 
and to point the moral that nothing 
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short of a wholesale reduction of the 
Irish representation will ever effect 
a reform. No one who reads the 
account of their proceedings can fail 
to see that with such men political 
concession is utterly out of. place, 
and that the time has arrived when 
the Empire must decline any further 
to be dictated to by an unscrupulous 
faction. Is there, we may ask, a 
nation or a legislature in the world, 
much-enduring England excepted, 
which would tolerate such a de- 
liberate policy of obstruction as 
that contained in the following 
extract from one notice paper of the 
House of Commons ? 


Mr. Parnell—On motion for going into 
committee on Summary Jurisdiction Amend- 
ment (Re-committed) Bill, to move, that 
this House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said committee. 
Mr. Parnell—On motion for going into 
committee on Turnpike Acts Continuance 
Bill, to move, that this House will, upon 
this day three months, resolve itself into 
the said committee. Mr. Parnell—On 
motion for going into committee on Canal 
Boats (Re-committed) Bill, to move, that 
it is inexpedient, at this late period of the 
session, to procced with a measure affect- 
ing the interests and welfare of so numer- 
ousa class. Mr. Parnell—On motion for 
going into committee on Local Taxation 
(Returns) Bill, to move, that this House 
will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said committee. Mr. Parnell 
—On consideration of Lords’ amendments 
to Justices’ Clerks Bill, to move, that they 
be considered upon this day three months. 
Mr. Parnell—On second reading of Super- 
annuation (Mercantile Marine Fund 
Officers) Bill, to move, that it be read a 
second time this day three months. Mr. 
Parnell—On second reading of Treasury 
Chest Fund Bill, to move, that it be read 
a second time upon this day three months. 
Mr. Parnell—On motion for going into 
committee on Roads and Bridges (Scot- 
land) (Re-committed) Bill, to move, that 
this House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said committee. Mr. 
Parnell—On second reading of Factories 
and Workshops Bill, to move, that it be 
read a second time upon this day three 
months. Mr. Parnell—On motion for 
going into committee on Contingent Re- 
mainders Bill, to move, that this House 
will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said committee. Mr. 
Parnell—On motion for going into com- 
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mittee on Exoneration of Charges Bill, to 
moye, that this House will, upon this day 
three months, resolve itself into the said 
committee. Mr. Parnell—On second read- 
ing of Crown Office Bill, to move, that it 
be read a second time upon this day three 
months. Mr. Parnell—On second reading 
of Trade Marks Bill, to move, that it be 
read a second time upon this day three 
months. Mr. Parnell—On second reading 
of Colonial Stock Bill, to move, that it be 
read a second time upon this day three 
months, 

It is impossible to pretend that 
there is anything but mere and 
sheer obstruction in this. Four- 
teen motions for delaying, virtually 
for defeating, measures having no 
relation whatever to Ireland, and of 
a useful and unambitious character, 
may or may not amount to a con- 
tempt of the House of Commons, 
but they certainly indicate a hearty 
contempt for English opinion. 
Turnpikes, canals, local taxation, 
the mercantile marine, roads and 
bridges in Scotland, factories and 
workshops, trade-marks, colonial 
stock, all are marked out for 
equal and unsparing hostility ; 
any night and any subject will 
do provided only that the House 
of Commons can be shown that 
‘Ireland,’ as these gentlemen per- 
sist in styling themselves, wants 
Home Rule. No one can tell 
in the midst of what debate they 
may suddenly take it into their 
heads to enter the lists: from the 
moment that they do, discussion in 
the proper sense of the term is at an 
end. The strain upon the minds 
of our public men is quite sufficient 
without this new infliction. Hours 
of official work by day are followed 
by hours of legislative work at 
night, but hitherto there has been 
at least a prospect of rest some 
time in the twenty-four hours for 
ministers and under-secretaries. 
Now, no one knows what may 
happen or when a sitting may end, 
at what hour the new and hideous 
Dweller on the Threshold may 
appear on the scene. 

A Select Committee has sat 
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*to consider the best means of 
facilitating the despatch of public 
business in the House of Commons.’ 
They have taken some interesting 
evidence, but legislation of a far 
more sweeping character and reme- 
dies of a much more drastic kind 
than any that have been mentioned 
in the Committee-room will be 
needed before the evil is sensibly 
abated. Instead of denouncing the 
hollow rant of Irish ‘ patriotism’ 
and the unreality of Irish questions, 
the House of Commons and, we 
may add, the English press persist 
in treating the matter as though it 
concerned the conduct of one or 
two members and nothing more. 
Trish obstruction in the House of 
Commons will only be put down 
when the country speaks its mind 
clearly upon it by insisting upon an 
alteration in the system which 
gives representatives to petty Irish 
villages. This, combined with the 
suspension, not for one sitting but 
for the whole session, of members 
obviously determined to ‘ obstruct,’ 
will have the required effect; no- 
thing else will. 

The extent to which obstruction 
has been carried may be judged 
from the statement of Mr. Cecil 
Raikes, the Chairmanof Committees, 
that out of 108 Government Bills 
introduced in the session before 
last, 18 failed to pass on account 
of the action of the obstructive 
section; and out of 127 private 
members’ Bills, 108 failed owing to 
the indirect action of the same. It 
takes various forms. One is to 
propose such a string of motions as 
the fourteen given above. Another 
consists in putting the same ques- 
tion several times over in different 
words. Anything will do that will 
waste time; the great thing is to 
keep the House continually walking 
through the division lobbies. As 
each division occupies some twenty 
minutes, the minimum amount of 
obstruction on any particular occa- 
sion may be estimated, to which 
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the time wasted in unnecessary 
speeches must of course be added. 
Mr. Newdegate stated, in putting 
a question to a witness, that since 
1876 one member had voted{in 107 
small minorities where the number 
was under 21 including the tellers ; 
another voted in 111 divisions, and 
another in 121. The total number 
of divisions in which less than 21 
members voted in the minority was 
177. 

The evidence of the Speaker 
is of course peculiarly valuable. It 
will be seen, however, that it 
deals only with ‘a breach of order 
twice committed,’ and to ‘ an abuse 
of the privilege of the freedom of 
debate for the purpose of defeating 
the will of Parliament.’ It does 
not deal with the case of a certain 
section organised for the express 
purpose of obstructing all business 
until Home Rule be granted. 


The Speaker of the House of Commons 
was recalled. In reply to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he said the Speaker and 
the Chairman, in cases of ‘obstruction, 
should have the power of silencing a mem- 
ber. The power already exists, but to put 
it in motion involves a considerable loss of 
time. There should be some new ma- 
chinery for putting the power in force. 
The matter might be left to a vote of the 
House, but there should be no amendment 
and no debate. The suspension should be 
from taking part in the business of the 
House in every form during that sitting. 
He saw no reason why the Committee 
should not exercise the same penalty on an 
offending memberas the House. The rule 
of last session was complicated and dilatory 
in its operation, for an explanation was 
allowed to the member who was called to 
order; and, in the second place, a member 
of the House was required to move a 
resolution declaring that a member dis- 
regarded the authority of the chair, and 
thereupon the vote of the House was 
taken. Both these proceedings were really 
unnecessary.—The Marquis of Hartington: 
How would you define the offence against 
which the proposed rule is aimed ?—The 
Speaker: A breach of order twice com- 
mitted. I would include abusing the forms 
of the House in the terms of the motion. 
I should not object to the operations of 
small minorities against certain Bills, but 
what I should object to would be an abuse 
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of the privilege of the freedom of debate 
fur the purpose of defeating the will of 
Parliament. I would draw a broad dis- 
tinction between fair opposition and per- 
sistent, vexatious obstruction, to a variety 
of measures before Parliament, for the 
purpose of defeating the will of Parlia- 
ment. I do not think the fair rights of 
minorities would be abridged by such 
resolution as that proposed.—Mr. Whit- 
bread: Do you think that the initiation of 
the proceedings against a member should 
be left to the Speaker or Chairman, or 
that the initiation of proceedings should 
be in the hands of any member of the 
House?—The Speaker : I think that matters 
should be left as they now stand. If there 
is disorder in the House it is the duty of 
the Speaker, if he observes that disorder, 
to take such steps as he thinks right, in 
order to check it; and it is open to any 
member of the House, at the same time, 
ifhe thinks the’Speaker cr the Chairman 
has overlooked any point of importance, to 
call the attention of the Chair to the 
matter. Jn all my experience I have 
never known obstruction to business reach 
such a point as it has reached within the 
past two years. The vote of the House 
would be taken after the member had been 
for a second time called to order.—Sir W. 
Barttelot: Would you extend the power 
of the Chairman to prolong the suspension 
of a member beyond the sitting ?—The 
Speaker: No; I think if the gravity of the 
offence required a more severe punishment 
the matter should be referred to the House, 
to deal with the offending member as it 
thought proper. 


Obstruction which has been car- 
ried to the lengths we have wit- 
nessed during the last two years 
requires to be dealt with firmly, 
and it is possible that something 
might be effected in the ways 
indicated by the Speaker and Mr. 
Cecil Raikes. But the attention 
which the Irish party have suc- 
ceeded in attracting of late should 
also arouse public opinion to the 
importance of the larger questions 
involved. What we should ask 
ourselves is not only how best to 
repress disorder and obstruction 
within the walls of Parliament, but 
whether we have not as a nation 
given far too much time to Irish 
affairs, encouraged the craving for 
notoriety of obscure Irish jobbers, 
and instead of denouncing the en- 
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tire fabric of so-called Ivish Nation- 
alism as a sham, have unwittingly 
developed and extended it. 

What Ireland suffers from, is her 
race of petty politicians. Instead 
of entering the Imperial Parliament 
with a view to obtaining some 
appointment in the service of the 
Government they denounced, as 
was their wont in the days when 
they were known as The Pope’s 
Brass Band, they now enter it for 
the purpose of wearing out the 
patience and temper of the Govern- 
ment and the House in the hope 
that their annoyed and disgusted 
colleagues may at last grant them 
Home Rule as a partial relief from 
their society. 

As a partial relief, but only as a 
partialone. For whilst clamouring 
for a local parliament, these gentle- 
men have not signified their in- 
tention of resigning their seats at 
Westminster. Home Rule once 
granted, the order of proceeding 
would be somewhat as follows. 
A question would arise in which 
Treland and England were equally 
interested, that of education, for 
instance. The Catholic majority 
would sweep a measure through 
the Irish Parliament by main force, 
handing the education of the 
country over entirely to the priest- 
hood. No Minister in England 
could advise the Crown to assent to 
it. Then the subject would im- 
mediately be raised in the Imperial 
Parliament, and by the same mem- 
bers, as in many cases they would 
have seats in both Legislatures. 
In both we may be sure they 
would be frequently called to order, 
whilst the tactics of obstruction 
would necessitate the frequent ap- 
plication of the new rules suggested 
to. the Select Committee. The 
result would be that Irish questions 
would at last take up the greater 
part of the time of both Parliaments, 
and that questions would be skil- 
fully bandied about from one to the 
other. Togrant Home Rule would 
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in fact be simply to exaggerate the 
fault we have already committed in 
giving to Irish questions an im- 
portance which they do not deserve, 
and to encourage the vanity of 
the restless busybodies who have 
already done the country they 
profess to represent such an infinity 
of harm. 

But it may be said that the Home 
Rule agitation is declining in Ire- 
land, and that if left alone it may 
die out. This is possible, but what 
is to succeed it? Are there not 
signs that its place may be taken 
by a movement of a far more 
sweeping character, under the 
cry of ‘Nationalism’? All these 
troubles spring from one source, 
unreal political agitation fostered 
by men of no weight personally 
or politically for their own ends. 
The mischief of Irish political life 
is its entire unreality. Strike a 
blow at the men, and you destroy 
the system. To expose the hollow- 
ness of the agitation you must show 
the emptiness of the agitators. 

Ireland wants rest, rest from agita- 
tion. Home Rule would deprive 
her even of such tranquillity as she 
already enjoys and expose her to 
perpetual excitement. If Ireland 
were disfranchised absolutely for 
five-and-twenty years, we believe 
it would prove a great benefit to her, 
and that at the end of that time re- 
presentation mightsafely be granted, 
though not to the extent she pos- 
sesses at present. In the interim 
the country would have grown rich, 
prosperous, and tranquil, and the men 
then returned would be of a business- 
like, Parliamentary stamp, whilst the 
agitators and their systems would 
have disappeared. A Government 
devoted to the material welfare of 
the people would have encouraged 
Irish manufactures, repressed or 
regulated party processions, brawls 
between Catholics and Protestants, 
and every species of tumult. The 
face of the country would be 
changed; and when readmitted to 
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the Imperial Parliament the ‘ Irish 
member’ would fall naturally into 
his place in the ranks of one or 
other of the great constitutional 
parties. It is, however, inoppor- 
tune to discuss such a scheme as 
this in detail, though we firmly 
believe in its applicability. We 
turn to the proposals which we 
have already mentioned for a re- 
duction of the Irish representation 
to something like its natural pro. 
portions. 

The House of Commons consists 


nominally of 658 members. The 
proportion is: 
England and Wales . - 494 
Scotland . ; - 60 
Ireland 104 
Total . 658 


Of the 104 Irish seats, 37 are for 
boroughs and 67 for counties. It 
is with the former alone that we 
propose to deal. 

Our suggestion is to reduce the 
number of Lrish representatives from 
104 to 80 by disfranchising every 
Irish borough with less than 20,000 
inhabitants except Galway. 

The twenty-four boroughs in 
question are these: Armagh, Ath- 
lone, Bandon, Carlow, Carrickfer- 
gus, Clonmel, Coleraine, Down- 
patrick, Drogheda, Dundalk, Dun- 
gannon, Dungarvan, Ennis, Ennis- 
killen, Kilkenny, Kinsale, Lisburn, 
Mallow, New Ross, Newry, Portar- 
lington, Tralee, Wexford, and 
Youghal. The population of these 
together is 200,285, and the aggre- 
gate constituency 10,560. 

It may be well here to draw atten- 
tion to some of these constituencies 
individually. Only one of them, 
Carrickfergus, has more than 1,000 
electors, while sixteen have less 
than 500. 

To show what a disproportionate 
influence these twenty-four mem- 
bers possess, the following fact will 
suffice. A population, as we have 


seen, of 200,285, with a constituency 
of 10,560, returns twenty-four mem- 
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bers. One English borough, Liver- 
pool, with a population of 493,405, 
and a constituency of 52,912, re- 
turns three members. Under the 
monstrous minority clause, which 
gives the third seat to the minority, 
the representation of Liverpool (with 
five times the constituency of the 
twenty-four Irish boroughs) is re- 
duced virtually to one vote in a 
division. 

Before proceeding farther, some 
other facts in connection with Irish 
boroughs and cities should be men- 
tioned. There are in Ireland only 
six with more than 20,000 inhabi- 








tants. These are: 
Members Population Constituency 

Dublin . 2 267,717 13,562 
Belfast . 2 174,413 15,000 
Cork 2 100,518 4;347 
Limerick 2 49,853 2,225 
Waterford . 2 29,988 1,352 
Londonderry . I 24,830 1,679 

Total II 647,319 38,165 


It will be seen that the popula- 
tion of the single English borough 
we have mentioned, Liverpool, 
stands roughly in the proportion 
of fifty to sixty-five to these six, 
whilst the constituency is much 
greater than that of all the Irish 
boroughs put together. 

Of the twenty-four seats alluded 
to, six are filled by Conservatives, 
six by Liberals, and twelve by 
Home Rulers. The Irish repre- 
sentation before and after the pro- 
posed measure may best be exhi- 
bited by the following statement : 


General Election, 1874. 


Irish Liberals. 14—less 6 
Irish Conservatives . 36—less 6 
Irish Home Rulers . 54—less 12 
104 
After proposed alteration. 
Liberals. . . . . % 
Conservatives . ‘ ‘ ae 
Home Rulers . ° . - 42 


To this amount of reduction at 
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least we are of opinion that the re- 
presentation of Ireland should be 
subjected. The scheme so far may 
be considered by itself, and judged 
on its merits as a proposition, sepa- 
rately from the further changes we 
are about to suggest. But we do 
not propose to stop at this point. 
Some redistribution of seats in the 
other parts of the United Kingdom 
seems to be almost inevitable in 
view of the increase of population, 
as a means of remedying the many 
inequalities which exist, and for 
baffling and checking the agitation 
for equal electoral districts. We 
cannot express too often or too em- 
phatically our belief that Ireland 
requires to be relieved of the pro- 
fessional politicians who make capi- 
tal of her ‘ wrongs,’ and keep alive 
the spirit of agitation and sedition 
by their inflammatory speeches ; 
that the importance attributed to 
Irish affairs by English opinion in 
the press tends to foster and de- 
velop the evil; and that nothing 
short of a sweeping change which 
shall once for all preclude the possi- 
bility of an Irish party holding the 
balance of English parties in its 
hands will effect the necessary re- 
form. 

We wonld suggest, then, that the 
seats taken from the Irish represen- 
tation should be allotted to England 
and Wales, and to Scotland, in the 
proportion of twenty to the two 
former, and four to the last, as 
shown by the following statement : 


After 
General Election, 1874. proposed 
change. 

England and Wales 494add 205514 


Scotland . - 60add 4 64 
Treland 104 less 24 80 


658 658 
It would be out of place here to 
enter into detailed suggestions for 
apportioning the seats in England, 
Wales, and Scotland. 
But although the overgrown in- 
fluence of Irish politicians would 
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be curtailed by the change we 
have indicated, it cannot fairly 
be alleged that Ireland would be 
deprived of her legitimate share in 
the Imperial Legislature. At pre- 
sent she is over-represented; she 
returns, that is to say, a larger num- 
ber of representatives than she is 
justly entitled to. In a Parlia- 
mentary paper of 1872 it was stated 
that the representation of the 
United Kingdom, if based upon 
the respective contribution to re- 
venue of the different sections, 
would stand thus: England 514 
members, Scotland 79, Ireland 65. 
Scotland, of which by far the 
greater part is unproductive, and of 
whose 194 millions of acres of area 
only 4? millions are cultivated, is 
credited—such is the industry of 
her sons—with 79 representatives in 
lace of the 60 she now possesses. 
ctend and Wales gain 20, the 
number we have suggested else- 
where. Ireland sinks from 104 to 
6 


5. 
The effect of the proposed changes 


upon the state of parties requires 
next to be considered. The two 
great constitutional societies, each 
embracing in its ranks every class of 
the community, whose perfectly or- 

nised and historic method of action 
is essential to the existence of con- 
stitutional liberty in England, have 
for years been accustomed, what- 
ever might be the fortune of po- 
litical war, to look upon each other 
as ‘foemen worthy of their steel,’ 
to give each other fair play, and not 
to carry opposition to the point of 
obstruction. A new party hitherto 
unknown to the Constitution has 
arisen, a party without English 
sympathies, and determined to wring 
the best terms they can out of the 
two others; in other words, out of 
England. It is to deal a blow at 
this party, and virtually to expel 
the intruder, that we advocate a 
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new distribution of seats. In order 
safely and satisfactorily to effeci 
the change, it will be necessary for 
each party to avoid snatching a 
temporary and undue advantage 
from their opponents. 

That the Conservatives have 
suffered, and most unfairly suf- 
fered, by the over-representation of 
Ireland for many years, will scarce- 
ly be denied. It is not, however, 
desirable, nor would any Conser- 
vative with sound constitutional 
views desire, that the representa- 
tive system should be manipulated 
in such a manner as to give either 
side an undue preponderance. That 
the Liberal party have gained mach 
undue success by the Irish vote in 
the past is beyond question. That 
the Conservatives have gained a 
little by the uncertainty of some 
Home Rule votes nominally ranged 
amongst their opponents is equally 
true. That Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland have contrived to weigh 
down England, and that the Liberal 
party have profited thereby, needs 
very little demonstration. 

The Conservatives are certainly 
entitled to a moderate ‘ rectifica- 
tion of frontier,’ but care must 
be taken not to give them more 
than they are justly entitled to. 
The formation of the Home Rule 
party has to a certain extent 
changed the character of the Irish 
representation, and enabled both 
Liberals and Conservatives to look 
upon such changes as those we are 
proposing without alarm. The 
conduct of the obstructive section 
has opened the eyes both of Parlia- 
ment and of the country to the true 
nature of Irish faction, and to the 
utter impossibility of satisfying its 
demands. 

The state of parties after the 
General Election of 1874,' from 
which our present figures are taken, 
was as follows: 


1 Considerable changes have necessarily occurred since, but the state of parties can 
never be so accurately defined as after an appeal to the country. 
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Con. Lib. 

? Con. Lib. Maj. Maj. 
England 286 173 113 = 
Wales 10 20 — 10 
Scotland 19 4! — 22 
Treland 36 68 — 32 
351 302 11 3 64 

Here we have a nominal Con- 
servative majority of 49. The 





majority in England and Wales, 
however, is over 100, the differ- 
ence being accounted for by sub- 
tracting the Liberal majority in 
Scotland, and the Home Rule and 
Liberal majorities in Ireland. 

Three Home Rulers were, how- 
ever, returned as Conservatives, 
and the Home Rule vote has never 
















































































































































been uniformly given to the Libe- 
. rals. .It is, therefore, somewhat 
, difficult to make these comparisons 
1 with perfect accuracy. But the 
y broad outlines of the state of parties 
d may be seen from these figures, 
h and the balance of public opinion 
il in the three kingdoms inferred. 
1s Wales is treated generally as one 
with England; it, however, ex- 
ly emplifies our theory that the pro- 
M4 vinces, so to speak, govern the 
st capital, that the limbs govern the 
re head. At the dissolution of the 
rm late Parliament, Mr. Gladstone pos- 
rle | Sessed a majority in Ireland, Scot- 
nt | land, and Wales, but was actually 
ish | a minority in England. 
oth In the elections which followed, 
yok | the Home Rulers carried no less 
are | than fifty-four seats in Ireland; 
The § the Liberals and Conservatives 
ion | both losing. The Conservatives 
jia- | mecreased their strength consider- 
‘ne | *bly in Scotland, and perceptibly 
the | ™ Wales, but it was in England 
. its | that their success was most marked. 
All through Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration it was England 








that led the opposition to his 
measures, and headed the reaction 
against his policy. The Conser- 
vatives gradually increased their 
numbers, as seat after seat fell va- 
cant and was carried by them, until 
at the dissolution they stood in a 
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small majority. At the general elec- 
tion this was converted into an over- 
whelming one, the numbers in the 
new Parliament being 286 Conser- 
vatives to 173 Liberals. A majo- 
rity, therefore, of 113 English mem- 
bers was returned, and from this 
the Liberal majority in Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland—diminished in- 
deed, but still a majority—has to 
be deducted to bring the Conserva- 
tive strength to its nominal figure. 

It follows, then, from what we 
have said that the more completely 
England is regarded separately from 
the rest of the United Kingdom, 
the larger becomes the Conserva- 
tive majority. It is also apparent 
that though Scotland and Wales each 
contributed something to the great 
political change of 1874, it is Eng- 
land, and England alone, to which 
the Conservatives owe their present 
tenure of power, and upon which 
they ought at all times mainly to 
depend. 

Whether the seats transferred 
from Ireland to the other parts 
of the United Kingdom would fall 
mainly to the Liberal or Conserva- 
tive parties, is a matter too depen- 
dent upon the state of public opinion 
at the time for us to venture upon 
any predictions. Weshould great- 
ly prefer to see them distributed 
fairly and with as little disturbance 
of the balance of parties as possible. 
That the general effect of any 
measure diminishing the political 
representation of Ireland and in- 
creasing that of England would be 
favourable to the Conservative 
party is true, but there are several 
things to be considered as a set-off 
against it. Toa Liberal who may 
imagine that in the present sugges- 
tions he has discovered a plot to 
banish his party from power for 
a generation, we would once more 
recall the figures we have given 
as to the composition of the late 
and present Parliaments. When a 
strong and genuine feeling, ex- 
pressed in the phrase that ‘ some- 
N2 
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thing must be done for Ireland,’ 
arose in the country, Mr. Gladstone 
obtained amajority in every portion 
of the United Kingdom, England 
included; and if a similar wave 
of public opinion should again arise, 
favourable to the Liberal party or 
to Liberal policy, we may be certain 
that no arrangement of seats what- 
ever would keep them long from 
power. 

Mr. Gladstone’s tenure of office 
was no doubt prolonged by the 
present distribution of seats be- 
tween the different portions of the 
United Kingdom; his majority re- 
maining in Wales, Scotland, and 
Treland after it had disappeared 
in England. On the whole, how- 
ever, public opinion prevailed both 
in 1868 and in 1874, despite all 
political arrangements, and so it 
alwayswill. We believe, then, that 
if the Conservatives were to gain 
slightly by the proposed arrange- 
ment—which, however, is by no 
means to be taken as absolutely 
certain—it would only rectify a 
system which has worked unfairly 
to their disadvantage for many years, 
whilst it would not serve to keep 
the Liberals out of office if once 
the current of public opinion should 
run strongly and unmistakably in 
their favour, 

It remains, however, to be con- 
sidered whether these changes 
would in such a case materially 
reduce an otherwise large Liberal 
majority. Ireland now returns 104 
members, and would then return 80. 

The Liberals unquestionably lose 
most members proportionally, but 
it should be borne in mind that 
though the Conservatives may gain 
some slight advantage, the main 
and chief object of the measure now 
advocated is the emancipation of 
both the great constitutional parties 
from the thraldom of Irish factions 
and the settlement of the electoral 
system upon a new basis. Both 
parties, we believe—certainly their 
responsible leaders—would hail the 
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change as a relief. It is very 
doubtful what form Irish politics 
may assume in the future. But one 
thing seems tolerably certain ; that 
neither Liberals nor Conservatives, 
as such, will have much hold upon 
Ireland. 

How far the bulk of the Irish 
people really care for the boon of a 
Parliamentary system in Dublin, 
London, or anywhere else, is a ques- 
tion which it may seem rank heresy 
to many people even to mention. 
Yet the national character and 
temperament of the Irish people do 
not seem to have been much studied 
by the Liberals of 1868. The 
remedies then proposed for Irish 
discontent were of the regular 
English political kind, and seem to 
have been derived rather from the 
works of English political writers 
than from a practical knowledge of 
Ireland. Our own impression is 
that a royal residence in Ireland— 
by which we mean a visit on the 
part, not of a prince, but of the 
Sovereign, to Ireland at least once 
a year—would be a better ‘ message 
of peace’ than any Act of Parlia- 
ment. The Irish are essentially a 
loyal race, if they could only see 
the object of their loyalty. The 
political economist may possibly 
recoil from what appears to be a 
sentimental remedy for a senti- 
mental grievance, but it would 
soon, combined with the wholesale 
rout of political agitators we have 
recommended, bring disturbance 
and discontent in Ireland within 
very moderate limits. 

It may be said that we are pro- 
posing to take away with one hand 
and to give with the other. We 
contend that Ireland is far from 
benefiting by the perpetual agi- 
tation fostered by her politicians. 
A royal residence, on the other hand, 
is absolutely essential to secure the 
loyalty of the people, and there 
is little doubt but that it would be 
the means of indirectly pouring into 
Ireland no small portion of the 
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wealth of the United Kingdom 
which at present finds its way 
only into prosperous Scotland. 
A wealthy Englishman has his 
shooting-box in Scotland as a mat- 
ter of course. But there is as good 
sport to be had in Ireland as in 
Scotland. People do not go there 
simply because it is not the fashion. 
A royal palace on the banks of 
one of the beautiful Irish lakes 
or bays would soon effect a greater 
change than any amount of legis- 
lation. 

Another reform would lie in again 
looking more to Ireland as our 
recruiting ground, and in appealing 
more to those martial instincts and 
fine military qualities which have 
been exhibited on a hundred fields. 

It is not to be denied that a pro- 
position to disfranchise a certain 
number of small Irish boroughs, 
to transfer the seats thus gained to 
rising and populous places in other 
parts of the United Kingdom, and 
to permanently reduce the quota of 


Irish representatives in the Imperial 
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Parliament, would give rise to much 
noisy indignation amongst the 
Nationalist press of Ireland. But 
we believe the change to be abso- 
lutely and imperatively needed in 
order to restore the natural balance 
of political power between the com- 
ponent sections of the United King- 
dom. It is imperative also for the 
purpose of ridding our two political 
parties of the temptation to an al- 
liance which is eminently hurtful 
to either. 

The general election which cannot 
long be delayed will show what 
hold Home Rule has upon Ireland. 
It seems daily more probable that 
Nationalism will supersede it in 
popular favour. Should this be so, 
it will be doubly incumbent upon 
all independent thinkers in Parlia- 
ment or out of it to contend for the 
reform of a system whose inequali- 
ties are simply intolerable, and for 
the overthrow of the faction who 
have traded for so many years upon 
the credulity of the Irish people. 


J.C. P. 
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SLAVERY IN THE AMERICAN UNION.! 


By Francis W. Newman. 


r & previous article on Negro 
Slavery in England, it has been 
stated how gladly Virginia received 
her first cargo of slaves—only 
twenty in number—from a Dutch 
ship, in the year 1620. From that 
time the importation went on ra- 
pidly. Some twenty years later, 
slaves were introduced into New 
England ; in each case without legal 
“enactment or authority. Never- 
theless, when in 1646 a cargo was 
brought to Puritanical Boston, a cry 
was raised against the sellers as 
malefactors and murderers. The 
magistracy committed the guilty 
men to prison, denounced ‘the 
heinous crime of man-stealing,’ in 
short, ordered the negroes to be 
sent home at the public expense. 
In that early stage the national 
conscience was not yet blinded by 
custom, and frankly applied the 
doctrine, that the receiver (or 
buyer) is as bad as the thief. In 
May 1701, Boston, in Massachu- 
setts, instructed her representa- 
tives ‘to put a period to negroes 
being slaves,’ and American writers 
say they were thwarted by the 
mother-country, that is, probably, 
by the English governor. But no 
very vigorous measures were taken 
against the actual slavery and the 
demoralising doctrine which with 
it oozed in from the southern 
colonies, until that great commo- 
tion, the War of Independence. At 
this era, the history of North 
America sharply separates itself 
from the history of England. 
In the year 1776, when the war 
was getting hotter and hotter, the 
celebrated Declaration of Indepen- 


dence was issued, by the consent of 
Northern and Southern statesmen, 
on July 4, and was signed by 
every member of Congress. In the 
second paragraph it avowed: ‘ We 
hold these truths to be self-evident : 
that all men are created equal: that 
they are endowed by the Creator 
with certain inalienable rights: 
that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness: that 
to secure these rights, Governments 
are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent 
of the governed,’ &c. After many 
such generalities, it proceeded to 
recount ‘the injuries and usurpa- 
tions’ of which ‘the present King 
of Great Britain’ (George ITI.) had 
been guilty; at length, ‘appealing 
to the Supreme Judge of the World 
for the rectitude of their intentions,’ 
the signataries avowed themselves 
absolved from all allegiance to the 
British Crown; and with a firm 
reliance on Divine Providence, 
mutually pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honour 
for the support of this declaration. 

‘The injuries and usurpations’ 
which King George III. had in- 
flicted on the colonists were mere 
trifles in comparison with the 
frightful wrongs perpetrated by 
the colonists on the innocent 
African population. Of all the 
Congress-men who signed that 
document, not one slave-master was 
so brazen-faced as to deny that 
African negroes were men. It was 
reserved for the hardened impu- 
dence of the nineteenth century to 
invent as ‘ philosophy ’ the doctrine 
that negroes are not men, and have 


1 Papers on the Slave Power, by John G. Palfrey. Boston, 1846. 
The American Slave Code, by William Goodell. London, 1853. 


Brief Notice of American Slavery and the Abolition Movement. 


Bristol, 1846. 
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not the rights of men; and that 
while the States abounded with 
mulattoes and quadroons, whose 
colour faded through the brown, 
and the yellow into the white, the 
profligate and proud ‘ Caucasians’ 
had produced such progeny, not out 
of women, but out of female beasts. 
Such was the doctrine by which, 
twenty and thirty yearsago, culti- 
vated writers of the South shame- 
lessly tried to evade the pinch of 
the broad declaration: ‘ All men are 
created equal, and liberty is their 
inalienable right.’ Negroes, said 
these polished gentlemen, are not 
men. No approach to such impu- 
dence was possible while the colo- 
nists were fighting for their ‘na- 
tural rights’ against English 
royalty. The worst that English 
tyranny could or would have in- 
flicted was political subjection ; 
every slaveholder’s conscience told 
him how small an injury that was, 
in comparison to a slavery which 
treated men and women as cattle. 


The South did not then attempt to 
justify slavery, but apologised for 
it as an heirloom to be regretted, a 
burden that could not at once be 


shaken off. Since in the North 
there were few slaves, and those 
chiefly in domestic service, philan- 
thropy had a less arduous contest. 
Even before the peace with Eng- 
land, which was not until 1782, 
Massachusetts established for her- 
self a new constitution in 1780. In 
the next year a bill was found in 
Worcester County against a white 
man for assaulting a black whom 
he called his slave. When the 
white man appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, he ob- 
tained a reply based on the decision 
that the Declaration of Independence 
forbade slavery; a decision which 
for ever settled the question in 
Massachusetts. Although this cele- 
brated document was not embodied 
into the after Constitution of 1789, 
which embraced all the States in a 
more intimate union, the Northern 
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lawyers were able to insist, that’ in 
every doubtful point the Constitu- 
tion must be interpreted in har- 
mony with that Declaration, on 
which the independent existence of 
the States was founded. 

But when peace came, the posi- 
tion ofall the States was. critical 
and anxious. Unless they were 
firmly knit into a single body, they 
were liable to civil war, and to be 
variously embroiled by European 
intrigue. Large debt had been in- 
curred in their struggle. Some fixed 
sources of revenue must be attained, 
and some steady central authority, 
fore they could have security for 
their future. Weakness might en- 
tail anarchy. Without union and 
harmony they would meet with no 
respect from Europe; hence mutual 
concession appeared to be their first 
wisdom, and the leaders persuaded 
themselves it was their first duty. 
Only two out of the five Slave 
States stood up as champions of 
slavery, South Carolinaand Georgia. 
In the former, the cultivation, first 
of rice, next of indigo, had proved 
highly lucrative; and it is noted 
that the planters who took the lead 
in resisting freedom were descend- 
ants of the Huguenots, who a hun- 
dred years before had fled from the 
cruel bigotry of French misrule. 
Georgia had a still more infamous 
record. Established under George 
II. (1732) with a charter expressly 
forbidding slavery, because of the 
great mischiefs, social, moral, and 
economic, already experienced in 
Virginia; nevertheless a fraction 
of the State, corrupted by the con- 
tagion of South Carolina, did not 
cease to agitate, drawing the clergy 
to its side by aid of Scripture texts, 
until by petitions to England they 
obtained a new charter permitting 
slavery. Of this cruel and perni- 
cious concession George III. was 
held guilty ; for assuredly no minis- 
ter could have wrung from him 
consent against his will or judg- 
ment, Soctgia thenceforth was 
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culiarly virulent towards the In- 
ian tribes as well as to the Africans. 
Virginia was, on the contrary, 
philanthropic ; North Carolina well 
inclined. Both States had done 
their part honestly, by forbidding 
the African slave trade (in 1776 and 
1774) so far as their own citizens 
were concerned. Unhappily the 
Virginian philanthropists, like the 
vast majority of statesmen, thought 
it unstatesmanlike and perhaps 
fanatical to make justice paramount 
in public action. Patrick Henry, 
Mason and Randolph, Washington 
and Jefferson, all saw the evils, the 
iniquities, the horrors of slavery. 
Because the institution was so evil, 
so unnatural, so self-destroying, they 
thought it was not needfal for them 
to destroy it. Like President Lin- 
coln, they treated the vital rights of 
Africans as a card with which a 
politician might play at his own 
discretion. Like him also, they 
were blind to the wisdom of the 
precept, ‘Strike while the iron is 
hot,’ so necessary in a revolution, 
when new principles are to be intro- 
duced. Washington talked, but did 
not act. Hecould not exhort and de- 
nounce while he kept his own slaves. 
He was satisfied to be a dilettante 
speculator in future history by pro- 
phesying thatslavery could not stand. 
By fis will he liberated his slaves 
after his wife’s death ; but the lady, 
more sensitive of conscience, liber- 
ated them at once. His great emi- 
nence, his immense authority, not 
merely in the crisis of victory, but 
precisely in the years when action 
would have been most fruitful, forces 
us to accuse him as the one man 
who probably might have over- 
thrown slavery, yet from personal 
interest did not make a single effort. 
The decisive reply of milder 
Southerners in this century, when 
pressed in argumentagainst slavery, 
habitually was: ‘Surely if im 
Washington to hold slaves was not 
villany, it cannot be much harm 
in me.’ It is vain to plead that 
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Washington feared to alienate the 
two restive States. He had the 
conscience of every energetic and 
worthy man on hisside. He could 
appeal to the signature of the 
Declaration of Independence by the 
delegates of those two States. His 
vehement action and exhortation 
would toa certainty have carried 
his own State (which possessed 
half the slaves in the Union), and 
must have given an immense im- 
pulse to freedom. If, after trial, 
he failed to make freedom the law 
of the Federation; if the rest 
shrank from excluding the two 
States from the Union, yet these 
would have been admitted under 
far severer conditions, and perhaps 
with a year of complete freedom 
pre-stipulated. By liberating his 
slaves after his wife’s death Wash- 
ington made it clear that for no 
reason but his private convenience 
had he detained them at all in a 
condition which he avowed in talk 
to be unjust and odious. In striking 
contrast to all this was the conduct 
of Thomas Jefferson, to whom 
neither his countrymen nor our 
writers appear to have awarded 
sufficient honour. Jefferson evi- 
dently had far more intense feelings 
as to the pestilential nature of the 
evil, and lost not a moment in acting 
against it. As earlyas1774,whenthe 
war was only beginning, he avowed 
in a convention in Virginia that 
the abolition of slavery was the 
first thing to be desired; but that 
to make it valid a prior step was 
needed: the introducing of new 
slaves must be stopped, ‘a project 
in which unhappily his Majesty’s 
veto had hitherto defeated their 
attempts.’ His energy was well- 
timed and successful. In 1781 he 
wrote his celebrated Notes on Vir- 
ginia, which for some reason did 
not appear until 1784, printed in 
Paris. He writes as a true-hearted 
man, whose soul and conscience are 
affected. He entitles the slaves 
‘citizens’ and ‘our brothers.’ He 
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describes the depraving effect of 
slavery on white children—evidently 
writing from personal observation— 
and avows that in case of a slave 
insurrection God has no attribute 
which can take sides with the white 
man. In his own State he further 
attempted to carry a law establish- 
ing freedom after a certain date, 
but he failed. The present writer 
cannot learn that Washington gave 
him the slightest aid or countenance 
in this very mild and urgently 
needed remedy. In 1784 Jefferson 
proposed in Congress that slavery 
should be excluded from all the ter- 
ritory ceded to the Union by Vir- 
ginia. His Bill was lost by the 
accidental absence of one delegate, 
and next year when introduced 
again was out-voted. After this, 
it would seem, he despaired of legis- 
lation, and looked with sad presenti- 
ment to chastising events as alone 
compulsory: hence in his later 
career he was passive, though to 
his dying day deploring the evil, 
which had grown stronger and 
stronger. 

Rice and indigo were old products 
in South Carolina, but at the Revo- 
Intion cotton was new. No one 
then conjectured how great was to 
be the importance of that crop. In 
a very few years after independence 
was attained, the growth of cotton 
increased prodigiously. It is re- 
lated that in 1783, just after the 
peace, eight bales of cotton were 
seized by the Custom House at 
Liverpool through unbelief that 
they really came from America ; 
but in 1789 the cotton crop (chiefly 
from South Carolina and Georgia) 
reached to a million pounds, and in 
1801 to nearly fifty millions. This 
was the article which chiefly, when 
zeal for freedom had become more lan- 
guid andanxiety forastronger Union 
keener, in 1789, made a peaceable 
legislative abolition of slavery finally 
hopeless. The founders of that 
Constitution were resolute not to 
admit into it the word slavery, nor 
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for some time from any quarter was 

the doctrine heard that the Federal 
Government had no power over the 
institution of slavery: indeed, the 
delegates from Georgia and South 
Carolina in vain clamoured for a 
clause which would disown such 
power. But while slavery existed 
within the limits of the Union, it 
was impossible to avoid some men- 
tion of the thing, however distaste- 
ful the name. If they would not 
abolish it some compromise was 
inevitable, and it arose in three 
branches : the first concerning the 
African slave trade, the second 
concerning the taxation for the 
slaves, the third to provide for the 
case of fugitives. ‘Some may count 
as a fourth the Ordinance of 1787, 
which forbade slavery between the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. For it may 
be argued: ‘To forbid it over one 
area was to sanction it elsewhere.’ 
Yet if W. Lloyd Garrison himself 
had had a vote concerning that 
ordinance it is difficult to believe 
that he would have failed vehe- 
mently to support it, on the ground 
that to narrow the area of slavery 
was an achievement much to be re- 
joiced in. 

The compromise concerning the 
African slave trade was briefly this. 
No legislation against it was to be 
made before 1808. South Carolina 
had compunctionsand struggles, but 
from 1804 to 1808 imported largely. 
When that year was reached, Con- 
gress became competent to forbid 
it, and did forbid it. It would seem 
that, before the date just named, a 
new interest had arisen, hostile to 
the African trade, in the internal 
slave trade of the Union itself. 
Virginia especially, which was ac- 
counted the Paradise of the Union 
by reason of its soil and climate, 
was so wasted by the reckless im- 
providence of mis-culture, that its 
chief gains began to accrue from 
breeding slaves for the market. 
North Carolina was in much the 
same case. Of course, the price of 
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these slaves was likely to be en- 
hanced if the supply from abroad 
was stopped. This argument can 
hardly have failed to add sensible 
weight to the humane movement 
against the infamous cruelty of 
slave hunts and the horrors of 
the middle passage. The African 
trade was in 1808 not only forbid- 
den, but was pronounced to be 
piracy; a most just sentence, to 
the height of which English legisla- 
tion did not advance. Btt it is not 
likely that the slaveholders of 
Louisiana and Georgia ever ceased 
to murmur under the loss of the 
African supply ; and as years rolled 
on, the intense cruelties of the inter- 
State slave trade furnished them 
with ample arguments. Macaulay, 
in the House of Commons, de- 
nounced its wickedness as more 
atrocious than that of the African 
trade. Perhaps rhetorical impulse 
here carried him too far; but such 
an utterance from aman so accu- 
rately informed, to an audience so 
intolerant of enthusiastic exaggera- 
tion, is notable enough. Indeed, 
there was always some smuggling 
in of slaves from Africa or Cuba; 
and their comparative cheapness so 
inflamed avarice and stimulated in- 
dignation in the States which had 
to buy from within the Union, that 
a Southern society at length arose 
for the re-opening of the African 
slave trade, a result which would 
undoubtedly have followed if the 
South could have established her 
independence in the late American 
civil war. In 1857 Governor Adams, 
of South Carolina, in his address 
to the Legislature, formally de- 
nounced the prohibition of supply 
from Africa as ‘a violation of the 
Constitution.’ As an illustration of 
the temper and tone of Georgia, the 
reader may be interested in an ex- 
tract from the speech of Mr. Gaul- 
den, a Georgian delegate to the 
Charleston Convention in 1860, 
just before the rebellion broke out. 
He spoke as follows : 
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I am a Southern States’-Rights man. I 
am an African slave-trader. I believe that 
slavery is right, morally, religiously, 
socially, and politically; and has done 
more good for this country and for civilisa- 
tion than all other interests put together, 

I would beg my’ friends of the 
South to come up in a proper spirit. Ask 
our Northern friends to give us our rights, 
and take off the ruthless restrictions which 
cut off the supply of slaves from foreign 
lands. Asa matter of right and justice to 
the South, I would claim of the democracy 
of the North to grant us this thing: and I 
believe they have the patriotism and 
honesty to do it, because it is right in itself. 
I tell you, fellow-Democrats, that the African 
slave-trader is the true Union man. The 
slave-trading of Virginia is more immoral, 
more un-Christian in every point of view, 
than the African slave-trade. We are told 
upon high authority that there is a class of 
men who strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel. Virginia, which authorises the 
buying of Christian men, separating them 
from their wives and children, from all the 
relations and associations amid which they 
have lived for years, rolls up her eyes in 
holy horror when I would go to Africa, buy 
a savage, and introduce him to the blessings 
of civilisation and Christianity, It has 
been my fortunes to pay from 1,000 to 2,000 
dollars a head, when I could go to Africa 
and buy better negroes for 50 dollars apiece. 
I represent the African slave-trade inte- 
rests of the State of Georgia. I am proud 
of my position. I believe that the African 
slave-trader is a true missionary and Chris- 


tian, &c. &e. 


He proceeds to declare that if the 
right of buying from Africa is not 
granted, ‘the glorious Union shall 
be disrupted, and go out in blood 
and night for ever.’ Undoubtedly 
the wicked cruelty of the inter-State 
slave trade went a great way to- 
wards lessening the advantage 
gained for humanity by the com- 
promise which at length prohibited 
slaves from abroad. 

The second compromise concerned 
direct taxation. Were slaves, like 
cattle, to be accounted the property 
of the owner, and his tax to be pro- 
portioned to them? If taxation 
was by the head, were slaves to be 
taxed and the masters or the State 
made to pay? No principle could 
be found as a basis if the slaves were 
not citizens, were not foreigners, 
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and were not cattle. A compromise, 
therefore, was inevitable. Five 
slaves were to be counted, both in 
taxation and in voting, as three 
freemen. This gave to the South 
an advantage in voting power, and 
to the North an apparent advantage 
in the increased taxation of the 
South. But avery few years de- 
prived the North of the bonus, such 
as it was: for the Federal Govern- 
ment was supplied by the custom 
houses, and in part by sales of the 
public lands. Direct taxation fell 
into disuse. The voting power 
gained by the South was almost im- 
mediately turned to account, and 
not only strengthened the slave 
power, but inflamed its ambition 
and itsaudacity. The too confident 
belief that slavery was dying, and 
would soon vanish, damped resist- 
ance to this compromise, yet a few 
spirited men vehemently opposed. 
Governor Morris, of Pennsylvania, 
declared it to be a premium on 
atrocious villany. If a buccaneer 
from Georgia or South Carolina 
tears away Africans from their 
homes, and ‘damns them to the 
most cruel bondage,’ he is to be re- 
warded by a vast increase of his 
voting power. If he carried off 
fifty unhappy victims he would have 
thirty-one times the voting power 
in the Federal Government which 
the innocent and honourable citizen 
of Pennsylvania possessed. That 
was indeed a startling result; but 
its abolition is at this moment com- 
plained of in the North as having 
made bad worse. The three-fifths 
rule is abandoned ; the negroes have 
the vote nominally, but in various 
States of the South the armed clubs 
of violent and reckless white men 
intimidate the negroes from voting, 
while the collective State uses the 
entire negro vote, five negroes now 
counting for five citizens. The 
poison of slavery is not as yet atall 
worked off. If a president be now 
elected in the interests of reaction, 
it will be by the white men of the 
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South quelling and yet using the 
negro vote. 

The third compromise concerned 
fugitive slaves. In the original 
draught of the clause they were 
called persons held in servitude; 
but on the motion of Mr. Randolph, 
of Virginia, the phrase was altered 
to ‘ held to service,’ so anxious were 
even the Virginians not to stain the 
Constitution with slavery. Service 
belongs to freemen, servitude to 
slaves. Apprentices are ‘held to 
service.’ ‘There was nothing in the 
mere phrase to justify anyone in 
saying that the Constitution had re- 
cognised slavery. But in order to 
enforce this clause of the Constitu- 
tion a special law was needed, viz. 
whatiscalled the first Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1793. Itis marvellous with 
what speed the slave power assumed 
predominance, no doubt because the 
citizens of the free States were busied 
with industry and domestic concerns, 
the great mass of them thinking 
little of politics; while the slave- 
owners everywhere disdained labour, 
were supported by the toil of others, 
and turned their leisure entirely to 
the art and science of living on 
plunder. We in England heard so 
much of the Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850, that we are apt to undervalue 
the former law. The difference to 
the slaves and to the free blacks was 
little or nothing ; to the free white 
man it was great. Both laws enact 
that any man from the South may 
enter a free State, arrest at pleasure 
anyone onits soil, carry him before 
a magistrate, claim him as a fugitive 
slave, and if by oral testimony or 
affidavit he can persuade the magis- 
trate that his claim is just, then the 
person arrested shall have no appeal 
to a jury, with a view to establish 
that he is not a fugitive, but a legal 
freeman, possibly a citizen and 
native of the State. Very few 
white persons were likely to be 
dragged into slavery by the want 
of jury defence; but to free blacks 
it was certainly a real danger. No 
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doubt, in consenting to the law, the 
North believed that a magistrate 
would be a valid protection. It was 
scarcely till forty years later, when 
the South had become proud of 
slavery and had filled the high Fede- 
ral offices, including the Supreme 
Court, with its audacious support- 
ers, that the North felt the humilia- 
tion imposed by this enactment. 
But the new law, on which the 
haughty infatuation of the South 
insisted, punished every freeman in 
the North if he would not actively 
aid the slave-catchers. 

From the era of the first l‘ugitive 
Slave Law is dated the steady ad- 
vance of slavery as a doctrine and 
as a power. The ministers of Chris- 
tian Churches became its warm ad- 
vocates on Scripture grounds first in 
Georgia, before the War of Inde- 
pendence; the same influence ra- 
pidly spread in every direction. 
Commerce becoming energetic in 
the new Union quickly gave to 
numbers of Northerners a pecu- 
niary stake in Southern funds. 
Presidents elected in the interest 
of slavery kept the poor whites of 
the South firm on the side of the 
aristocratic slaveholders, by dang- 
ling before them the hope of petty 
Government appointments. Patron- 
age, on the same condition only, was 
given to Northern ambitious aspir- 
ants; but actual Southern men had a 
most disproportionate share of the 
embassies and secretaryships. In 
the slave States neither the press 
nor public meetings nor open speech 
was free, though the duty of the 
President was to uphold such free- 
dom. Thus the landless whites of 
the South were kept in political ig- 
norance. Suddenly, and quite un- 
foreseen, a great event occurred. 
Napoleon the First, aware that he 
could not save the French colony of 
New Orleans from the English fleet, 
sold it in 1802 to the American 
Union in order to prevent the ag- 
grandisement of England. To pos- 
sess the mouth of the Mississippi, 
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and hereby its entire course, was 
a first-rate advantage which no 
American statesman could possibly 
reject. It opened to them at once 
visions of greatness before un- 
dreamed of. Instead of being a 
country on the borders of the At- 
lantic, hemmed in, it might be said, 
by the Alleghany Mountains, they 
embraced the entire valley of the 
Mississippi, with no civilised power 
to limit their westward extent. <A 
glorified future rose up to their ima- 
gination. Nothing seemed able to 
limit their rising grandeur but civil 
war among themselves. 

In the outset there were only 
thirteen States, of which only five 
retained slavery, and only two of 
these were bent upon retaining it 
permanently. But Virginia, Mary- 
land,and North Carolina had largely 
exhausted their soil by tobacco, 
and since the suppression of the 
African slave trade had more and 
more become breeding States. To 
have a new market in new slave 
States for the sale of their human 
cattle, was tothem a great bonus. 
Besides, according to the rules of 
the Constitution, every State had 
two representatives in the Senate or 
Upper House, a House which has 
two important powers above that of 
the Lower House of Congress. By 
keeping a majority in the Upper 
House, the slave power would 
always be able to veto legisla- 
tion which it disliked. Hence all 
those in the interest of slavery 
were eager for new slave States. 
Jefferson avowed it to be most 
doubtful whether Congress had the 
power so to tamper with the original 
Constitution ; but the magnitude of 
territory overpowered all scruples. 
And in fact Tennessee had been sepa- 
rated from North Carolina in 1790, 
and soon after admitted into the 
Union : Kentucky also was admitted 
early. Louisiana was the first new 
slave State admitted; but a long 
series followed. Florida was partly 
conquered from the Indians, partly 
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bought from theSpaniards. When 
the North saw Louisiana, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida admitted as slave States, 
they might well be alarmed; but 
a still graver affair arose in the 
matter of Texas. 

The Spanish colonies, when 
freed from the yoke of Spain, soon 
took measures for terminating 
slavery. Mexico, on attaining 
comparative tranquillity in 1824, at 
once turned her attention to this 
object, and in 1829 effected it. 
Thus the Southern States of the 
Union found that in Texas, a 
Mexican possession, they had’ free- 
dom close to their frontier. They 
had already made war upon Florida, 
and spent millions of public money 
to recover a few fugitive slaves. 
The same policy made them act 
the buccaneer against Texas, prim- 
arily in order to re-establish slavery. 
Ultimately they stole this large 
province from Mexico, first acknow- 
ledged its independence, next 
brought it into the Union, to the 
bitter resentment of the free States. 
President Polk presently made a 
war against Mexico by his personal 
act, against Constitutional rule, 
which gives to the Senate an entire 
command over war and treaties. 
A vast region was conquered from 
Mexico. California was expected 
to become a slave State: the same 
result was fought for in Kansas. 
One compromise after another was 
broken through. A new Fagitive 
Slave Law was imposed. In short, 
the North seemed (to a superficial 
view) helpless to resist; since her 
statesmen, through personal am- 
bition, one after another failed to be 
staunch tofreedom. The arrogance 
and audacity of Southerners, their 
high-handed dealing with citizens 
from the North, their lawlessness 
and ferocity, were intolerable and 
alarming. Yet the North mean- 
while had grown in real strength 
prodigiously more than the South. 
Her citizens multiplied rapidly ; 
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nearly all new emigrants from 
Europe came to swell the numbers 
and wealth of the free States. 
Her middle classes were eminently 
industrious and inventive, while 
those of the South were mostly 
worthless vagabonds. In Pennsyl- 
vania were iron mines and iron 
works: great and noble shipyards 
abounded. The great State of 
Ohio had been added to the Union 
in 1801, a good balance against 
Louisiana. Then Indiana, Illinois, 
and the great North-West were 
a grand development of freedom. 
Maine and Vermont werealso carved 
out of the original New England. 
The South was wasting from with- 
in by the various follies of slave 
culture and the reckless idleness of 
the ‘mean whites.’ When the 
crisis of civil war was approach. 
ing, the census showed that the 
hay crop of the North was alone 
equal in value to the collective 
crops ofthe South. The ignorance 
of the mean whites was on a par 
with their idleness and poverty. 
In 1838 Governor Campbell of Vir- 
ginia informed his Legislature that 
more than one-fifth of the applicants 
for marriage licences could not 
write their names. On afar greater 
scale, on a much larger area, than 
in the West Indian Islands, slavery 
was proved to be ruinous to the 
soil, depraving to the masters, and 
weakening to the community, as 
well as cruel and degrading to its 
innocent victims. California and 
Kansas declared on the side of 
freedom, and the gain to the 
slave-holder from the new Fugitive 
Slave Law was contemptible. The 
Southerners were irritated, perhaps 
panic-stricken, by their own mis- 
carriages, but only blustered and 
stormed so much the more; while 
their most educated men and their 
more polished clergy glorified 
slavery as a religious and sacred 
institution. 

When the English Parliament 
in 1833 decreed freedom in all our 
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colonies, the American slaveholders 
saw that, an immense influence of 
opinion on the side of freedom 
would follow among all who. talk 
English, if they did as their fathers 
had done—merely apologise for 
slavery. Indeed they had already 
disused that tone: but at this new 
crisis they more than ever assumed 
the tone of glorifying the institution, 
and presently attempted to found a 
philosophic justification of it from 
ancient history. In 1835 Governor 
Macduffie addressed the Legislature 
of South Carolina as follows: 


No human institution is more manifestly 
consistent with the will of God than do- 
mestic slavery; none more conducive to 
the happiness of the African race. Instead 
of being a political evil, it is the corner- 
stone of our republican edifice. [Alexander 
Stephens, twenty-six years later, bor- 
rowed this phrase, and sanctified it from a 
Hebrew Psalm.] No patriot will tolerate 
the idea of emancipation, at any period, 
however remote, or on any conditions of 
pecuniary advantage, however favourable. 


Similar doctrine was preached 


from the pulpit. Unhappily the 
broad fact is undeniable, that 
shortly after the abolition of slavery 
by England the American Churches, 
North and South, more and more 
threw themselves on to the opposite 
side. Itis notorious that in very 
numerous cases the chapel fands rest- 
ed on slave property, so that pecuni- 
ary interest largely co-operated with 
a slavish devotion to the letter of 
Scripture as decisive of morality 
without consideration of circum- 
stances. The press of the North 
most largely sided with the South. 
The prevalent sentiment of the 
commercial classes in the North 
was an extreme fear of losing 
business. The politicians dreaded 
lest the turbulent South, which 
talked at one time scriously of 
‘ Nullification,’ at another wildly of 
civil war, should really bring about 
this result. Northern States had 
also a physical aversion to the 
negroes which was not shared by 
the South; they had neither black 
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nurses nor brown concubines. As 
Mr. Seward coarsely expressed it in 
England: ‘ We hate slavery; but 
we hate the negroes still more.’ 
Great numbers who abhorred 
slavery, yet shrank from advising 
that the blood of Northern whites, 
who had extirpated the evil at 
home, should be shed to extirpate 
it elsewhere; hence, while hating 
the institution, they deprecated 
any downright and frank utterance 
against it which would irritate the 
South. Anyone guilty of this mis- 
demeanour was tabooed in society, 
was shunned in the market, was 
perhaps glanced at from the pulpit, 
and often persecuted by threats and 
warnings in anonymous letters. It 
wasareal time of terrorism to the few 
courageous speakers for freedom. 
The ‘ Martyr Age’ of the United 
States has been generously and 
vividly depicted by Harriet Mar- 
tineau. The times needed an en- 
thusiasm which should be plain and 
free as that of prophets; brave as 
thatofsoldiers calmly risking lifeand 
limb; pertinacious and untiring; 
firm to withstand the frowns and 
authority of public men, the pre- 
tensions of religious teachers, and 
the bitter insults of fools who fancy 
themselves wise. If in such a time 
of struggle the much-needed en- 
thusiasts had a dash of the fanatie, 
who can wonder? who can cen- 
sure? The wonder is that so much 
meek gentleness and heavenly cha- 
rity reigned in those involved in such 
a battle. The first honours must 
undoubtedly be awarded to W. 
Luoyp Garrison and the brave, 
noble-hearted few who gathered 
round him, largely Quakers and 
women. The Quakers from early 
years were eminent in the cause of 
freedom, and have earned (an old 
Roman might say) immortal praise 
by their heroic conduct. To set 
free their own slaves, if the laws of 
the State permitted, or pay them 
wages and treat them as free, if no 
other way lay open, to assist fugi- 
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tives from slavery at their own 
great risk, appears to have been 
their uniform practice. But the 
encroachments of the slave power 
by appealing to the compromises 
of the Constitution drove into them 
a hatred of the Constitution itself, 
to which the Garrisonians refused to 
take the oath of allegiance. Gar- 
rison denounced the Union as ‘a 
Covenant with Death and Hell,’ his 
favourite expression, it would seem. 
The Bristol anti-slavery tract named 
above, which warmly sympathised 
with the Garrisonians, defined in 
1846 their new political doctrine as 
follows : 

None of us will vote for any 
candidate for political office; be- 
cause we should virtually pledge 
ourselves to the principles : 

‘1, Of delivering up fugitive 
slaves. 

‘2. Of quelling by military forces 
a slave insurrection. 

‘3. Of protecting Slave States 
from foreign invasion. 

‘4. Of allowing to slave owners 
the three-fifth vote.’ 

To carry their doctrine out, they 
invented a new pledge with the 
motto, No union with slaveholders ; 
a formula which included the with- 
drawing from all churches with 
which slaveholders were joined. By 
this section a ‘disunion pledge’ 
was circulated, which ran thus: 
‘We, the undersigned, to clear 
our skirts from innocent blood, 
pledge ourselves to strive for the 
peaceable dissolution of the Union, 
as the most consistent, feasible, and 
efficient means of abolishing sla- 
very.’ Garrison’s own organ, The 
Liberator, discussed also various 
topics unconnected with slavery, 
concerning which the sympathis- 
ing Bristol tract mildly remarks, 
that perhaps abolitionism would be 
more benefited by their omission. 
To most of our readers it will be 
obvious at once, that if the Garrison- 
ian doctrine of Quaker-like non-re- 
sistance and claim of disunion could 
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have prevailed over one-half of the 
population of the North, the South 
would at once kave been entire mis- 
tress of the position. In the end, 
insurrection of the slaves, which 
this section of the abolitionists 
pointed to, as the thing which 
would bring freedom if the Union 
were dissolved, would be anything 
but a way of peace. Of necessity 
the promulgation of such aspira- 
tions and such political exhortations 
intensely exasperated not only the 
Northern advocates of slavery, but 
thousands of its opponents. The 
South had indeed previously offered 
a reward for kidnapping or killing 
Garrison. Elijah Lovejoy, a noble 
and blameless enthusiast of freedom, 
met his death by a number of South- 
ern bullets. An abolitionist seemed 
to the South as wicked and detest- 
able a monster as a heretic to the 
mediseval clergy. 

It would be an entire mistake to 
suppose that the Garrisonians had 
any scheme for liberating the slaves. 
They neither had nor tried to get 
any political agency for the pur- 
pose. Their sole function was, to 
arouse men’s consciences by bold 
utterances of hatred and contempt 
for the vile injustice and cruelty 
inherent in the slave system ; and 
herein they undoubtedly had great 
success, especially after they were 
reinforced by the eloquence of 
WENDELL PHILIIPs, @ young barris- 
ter of excellent position, who de- 
spised the loss of friends and of 
worldly honour, and encountered all 
deadly chances in the cause of jus- 
tice. Yetifthe history be impar- 
tially considered, no practical re- 
sults at all desirable would have 
come from the Garrisonian move- 
ment had not a much needed sup- 
plement to it arisen in another 
quarter; that is, in the political 
section called the Free Soil party. 
With this the celebrated Fremont 
of South Carolina was connected. 
Its doctrine was simply : ‘No more 
area shall be added to slavery; for 
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they saw, and the Southerners 
confessed, that the slave power 
must waste, unless aggrandised 
by new States. The wonderful 
victory of Kansas in a most unequal 
struggle animated them. Indigna- 
tion was awakened in the entire 
North by the new Fugitive Slave 
Law, which taught the bitter lesson 
thatthey wereall made slave catchers 
by Act of Congress. The party 
called Whigs having become feeble, 
a new party with the name Repub- 
lican arose from the Free Soilers to 
oppose the South and its Northern 
allies, who were called Democrats. 
The German immigrants, from 
hatred of Royalty, had generally 
joined themselves with the Demo- 
cratic party; but after better un- 
derstanding American politics, the 
mass of them came over to the new 
Republican party, which presently 
found in Cartes Sumner its 
learned, accomplished, elegant, and 
laborious leader. It is believed 
that to him is due the Republican 
formula, ‘Slavery is _ sectional: 
Freedom is national.’ He showed 
in many practical arguments that 
the Constitution which Garrison re- 
viled as a Covenant with Death and 
Hell was based on freedom, must 
be interpreted by the Declaration 
of Independence, had been per- 
verted and wronged by the lawyers 
whom Southern presidents had pro- 
moted, and that it contained abun- 
dant weapons for fighting against 
slavery. Then arose the demand 
of suppressing the slave market 
and slavery in the small Federal 
territory called Columbia, which 
contains the city of Washing- 
ton and the halls of the Federal 
Government; also a like demand of 
making every Federal fortress free 
soil, besides the non-extension of 
slavery to new States or territories. 
The freedom voted by the new State 
of California greatly encouraged the 
rising Republican party. They put 
forward Fremont as their candidate 
for the Presidency, not indeed ex- 
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pecting to succeed in the elections 
of 1856, but calculating on a large 
minority in that year, and on suc- 
cess in 1860. In both they were 
right. The Southern leaders freely 
avowed, that to lose the Presidency 
was to lose their cause; that if a 
President were elected on the side 
of freedom, he would so distribute 
his patronage as to draw off the 
mean whites; he might insist on a 
free press and free speech in the 
South, and the slaveholders would 
be outvoted in their own States 
by the poor white men whom they 
despised and kept in ignorance. 
Besides, in the hilly regions, in 
what is now called Western Vir- 
ginia, in the Blue Mountains and 
the Alleghanies, in Eastern Tennes- 
see and the hill country of Georgia, 
there was little or no slave culture; 
the white men were comparatively 
industrious and honest, and by a 
small impulse were likely to take 
sides with freedom. Besides which, 
the Southerners were possessed 
with a fear that under a President 
elected by the North the Congress 
would stop the inter-State slave 
trade; a proceeding which was 
undoubtedly constitutional, if only 
the leaders of freedom would have 
consented to call the slaves property. 
The Southerners called them ‘ pro- 
perty ’ everywhere else ; but in the 
migration from State to State they 
called the slaves their households, 
and so had a right of passage with 
which Congress could not interfere. 
Yet they did not expect Congress 
under a President from the North 
to observe such moderation. They 
were agonised at the growth of the 
Republicans, at the wealth, popu- 
lation, and ener of the free 
States, which left them far behind 
in the race for all national great- 
ness. Their apparent successes 
had brought them no real strength. 
Unless they could hold the Presi- 
dency firm, slavery would not stand 
for twenty years. Even so early 
as the year of Fremont’s rejection 
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for the Presidency, there was plenty 
of talk in the South about secession, 
if a President from the North were 
elected next time ; but this talk did 
not come from the highest quarters 
in the South, who were too prudent 
to be frank so early; by which the 
North was deceived, believing such 
utterances to be wild bluster and 
nonsense. In fact, this course of 
events brought about just the most 
desirable result, of which the Gar- 
risonians had no foresight whatever. 
Ifa part of the North—say, all New 
England—had renounced the Union 
as ‘a Covenant with Death and 
Hell,’ nothing would more have re- 
joiced the South. It was indeed 
the very scheme of the Southern 
leaders, if they had been successful, 
to eject New England from the 
Union (‘ to leave it out in the cold’ 
was their current phrase). They 
hated and dreaded its doctrines of 
justice, its humanity, its energy, 
and its intelligence, all of which 
they called fanaticism. Had New 
England voluntarily renounced the 
Union, the fanaticism of the South 
would have been victorious, cer- 
tainly for 50, perhaps for 100 years. 
All the States whose rivers flow 
southward, together with New York, 
would have fallen at once into the 
clutches of the slave power; and 
the future of the coloured race 
would have been more gloomy than 
ever. The friends of freedom in 
the South would have been be- 
trayed. The African slave trade 
would have been renewed, and 
slavery introduced into all the ter- 
ritories suited for slave culture. 
Illinois, Indiana, perhaps Pennsy]l- 
vania, would have become slave 
States. But when the South took 
its fatal plunge into disunion, its 
pro-slavery allies of the North were 
indignant and alienated. They had 
helped the South because they were 
dazzled by the vision of a Republic 
that should dominate the breadth 
of the continent. They had heard 
from the South no end of invective 
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against. the wicked abolitionists, 
who wished to break up the great 
Union, and lo! the South itself had 
done this very thing. Even Ken- 
tucky and Maryland declined to 
risk their fortunes with this South- 
ern enterprise. All Americans 
knew that the whole valley of the 
Mississippi was and must be under 
a single power; that any attempt 
to divide it must lead to perpetual 
border war, and that the power 
which held the morth of the great 
river was sure to become mistress 
of the whole. Every citizen of the 
North felt himself wronged and 
robbed by the attempt of the South 
to carry off the vast regions which 
had been bought chiefly by Northern 
blood and Northern money ; regions 
in which each had a guaranteed 
right to travel and to settle. The 
South believed that the North 
would not fight, that all the slave 
States would secede in mass, or 
that if the North did fight, the 
South would get help from England 
and France. These delusions made 
one State after another imitate the 
headlong folly of South Carolina. 
The result justified the wisdom of 
Charles Sumner, and finally de- 
stroyed the slave power. 

Before that end arrived, the 
South understood well that Sum- 
ner, and not Garrison, was their 
formidable enemy. For ten or 
fifteen years they were frantic 
against Garrison, but from the time 
that they understood his avowed 
zeal for disunion, their personal 
anger against his section seems to 
have abated. The leaders perhaps 
discovered that to preach disunion 
was to play their game; but their 
fury turned now against Sumner, 
and the man was found to perpe- 
trate just what their enmity desired. 
While Sumner was sitting at a 
desk, writing in the Senate House, 
the ever infamous Preston Brooks, 
coming behind him unseen, struck 
him from his chair by a blow on his 
head from a cudgel, and while he 
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lay on the floor, continued -beating 
him on the head until he was in- 
sensible. Several senators stood 
by, but not one interfered to stop the 
ruffian. Charles Sumner was carried 
to his house more dead than alive. 
Tt was uncertain whether he would 
live, or, if he recovered, whether he 
would not be a helpless idiot. The 
ladies of the South contributed 
small sums in large numbers to buy 
a gold cane for Senator Preston 
Brooks, as a thank-offering to him 
for having vindicated the honour of 
the South. But how had Sumner 
insulted the South? By a speech 
in which he demonstrated from his- 
tory that in the War of Indepen- 
dence the South had not contri- 
buted troops for the battle-field in 
any proportion to the free North ; 
dread of slave insurrection, among 
other causes, having crippled them. 
It was not known that a single 
newspaper of the South disowned 
the outrage of Preston Brooks; it 
was notorious that numbers of them 
warmly extolled it. 

Upon this deadly attack Emerson 
observed: ‘It is the first blow of 
civil war.’ But it was in 1856. 
The rising generation of English- 
men need to learn the tyrannical 
fierceness, the atrocious perversion 
of morals, the mean wickedness, 
which slavery generates in the slave 
masters, besides its unspeakable 
cruelties to the slaves, and its ruin 
to national strength and greatness, 
equally as to art and science. In 
the American Unionitself the poison 
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left behind by the slave power is 
not by any means yet worked off. 
The unhappy weakness of Presi- 
dent Lincoln animated the courage 
of his base successor Andrew John- 
son to a career of reaction, which 
aimed to cast the freedmen back 
under the feet of the old masters 
and the coarse white raffians. Lin. 
coln warned the Legislature that 
whenever he saw it expedient, he 
should violate the Act of Congress 
which he had signed—the Act 
which confiscated the landed estates 
of signal rebels, men who had 
broken their official oath of alle- 
giance to the Union. Andrew John. 
son acted upon this, and the at- 
tempt to impeach him was made 
void by voluble talkers. Out of 
this have arisen sufferings innu- 
merable to the freedmen, which, 
joined to the personai failings of 
President Grant’s ministers, make 
the near prospects of the Union 
very gloomy. In many of our 
colonies we have melancholy warn- 
ings how prone are Englishmen to 
look on foreigners of darker com- 
plexion as doomed by nature to be 
their labouring cattle. At the 
Cape they may suffer more than 
they inflict; but in the islands 
of the Pacific they may bring 
back all the miseries and ruin of 
the past, unless the Great Powers 
of Europe shortly combine to pro- 
claim all slave trade on the high 
seas piracy, and to refuse recog- 
nition to all Powers which maintain 
slavery. 
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THE WONDER-WORKING MAGICIAN.! 


By Ricuarp Henoist Horne. 


OW problematical in all cases, 
how unjust in so many, is 
literary fame!—how prompt and 
prodigal in a very few instances, as 
with Scott and Byron; how slow 
and concentrated with others, as in 
the cases of Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Keats! The Laureate, now so 
extensively popular, put forth his 
best powers to a very small, though 
fit, audience during nearly twenty 
years—in fact, twenty years of 
neglect would seem quite a fa- 
yourite ordeal in England, if not 
elsewhere, and is even liable to be 
indefinitely extended. 

And we can go very far back for 
striking examples of all kinds. 
Passing over the long interval be- 
fore Homer became famous, even 
throughout his native land, it will 
now be said that this slowness of 
full apprehension has been redeemed 
and compensated by the high and 
extensive diffusion of Homer’s fame; 
but among authors so much nearer 
to our time, such as the brilliant 
Calderon, and our own ever-green 
Chaucer, how contracted is the 
halo of their glory. Each of them 
is firmly fixed in one of the lofty 
niches of the Temple; but only a 
few devoted lovers in their several 
countries gaze up to do them honour. 
As for our own Father Poet, in a 
volume long since out of print,? I 
ventured to assert in the Introduc- 
tion, that had Chaucer’s poems been 
written in Greek they would have 
been far more extensively known in 
hisown country. They would as- 
suredly have been translated; and 
they would have found, from time 


to time, enthusiasts like Mr. Glad- 
stone and other Greek scholars, 
devoting themselves to the task of 
writing critical commentaries and 
learned notes upon every doubtful 
lineand word. There is no parallel 
case to this in the history of 
any literature in the world; but 
something resembling it may be 
seen in the comparative neglect of 
the great Spanish poet’s principal 
works by other countries, for of 
Calderon we may also affirm that 
if his chief poems had been origi- 
nally composed in Greek or Latin, 
they would have been extensively 
read, and translated in all civilised 
countries. Of the entire works of 
Calderon there are not, I believe, 
any translations; and of his prin- 
cipal dramas only a few in England 
and Germany ; and these at rather 
long intervals. Among the ear- 
liest of them, if not the very 
first, was the matchless translation 
by Shelley of a few scenes from the 
lyrical drama of El Mdgico Prodi- 
gioso, which .were first published in 
The Liberal, nearly half a century 
ago. 

“It is perhaps not very difficult to 
conjecture what kind of ‘ forbidden 
reading’ in the way of monkish 
and other legends may have mysteri- 
ously found a tingling shelf in the 
dark library corners of some of the 
old Spanish monasteries, and other 
religious houses of that morbidly 
Catholic country. One wonld 
therefore have imagined that seve- 
ral of the old German legends of 
the Wahrhaftigen Historien von 
denen griulichen Siinden Doctor 


' El Magico Prodigioso. Barcelona, 1771 ; Cadiz and London, 1837. 


Die Wunderartig Magus. Berlin, 1840. 


Le Prodigieux Magicien. Metz, 1853. 
The Wonder-working Magician. 


London, 1873. 


* Chaucer Modernized, by William Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Mrs. E, Barrett Browning, 


Robert Bell, R. H. Horne, &c. &c. 


Whittaker, 1841. 
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Johann Faustus, dating back to 1404, 
had been accessible to the devout 
and semi-ecclesiastical poet Cal- 
deron, from which he derived his 
first idea of the subject of LEI 
Magico Prodigioso. Itis clear that 
Marlowe, some years before Calderon, 
and that Goethe a good many years 
afterwards, took the first idea of 
their tragedies on the darkly fasci- 
nating story of Dr. Faustus from the 
above source, although the treat- 
ment of the legend is characteristi- 
cally different in all three. Accord- 
ing, however, to a passage in the 
Introduction of Mr. D.F. Mac-Carthy 
to his translation of three of Cal- 
deron’s dramas, we are directed to 
a very different source. 


The Legend on which Calderon founded 
El Miagico Prodigioso will be found in 
Surius, De probatis Sanctorum historiis, t. v. 
(Col. Agr. 1574), p. 351: Vita et Martyrium 
SS. Cypriani e¢ Justinae, autore Simeone 
Metaphraste ; and in chapter ecxlii. of the 
Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine De 
Sancta Justina virgine. 

The martyrdom of the Saints took place 
in the year 290, and their festival is 
celebrated by the Church on the 26th of 
September. 

Mr. Ticknor in his History of Spanish 
Literature, 1863, vol. ii., p. 309, says that 
The oe Magician is founded 
on ‘the same legend on which Milman has 
founded his Martyr of Antioch. This is 
a mistake of the learned writer. 

Agreeing, as we must, with the 
latter account in all that relates to 
the martyrdom and saintship, it is 
very difficult to believe that Cal- 
deron did not also obtain some defi- 
nite and strong influence in the 
conduct of his drama from the old 
German legends, were it only from 
the scenes between Cyprian (the 
Spanish Faust) and the Demon 
(who is almost identical with the 
Mephistophiles of Marlowe and 
Goethe), especially those wherein 
Cyprian barters his soul for the pos- 
session of magic power, and all sorts 
of sensuous and sensual enjoyments 
for a specified number of years. 

The weird fascination this subject 
must have exercised over the Ger- 
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man mind may be witnessed in the 
fact that on the announcement of 
Goethe’s drama, or that he was em- 
ployed upon such a work, no less 
than nineteen other versions were 
announced by competitive authors 
of various degrees of celebrity and 
of no celebrity at all. Among the 
former, as we are told in the learned 
and excellent ‘Story of Dr. Faus- 
tus’ by F. Hueffer (in a recent 
number of the New Quarterly Maga- 
zine), was the great name of 
Lessing; but his manuscript was 
most unfortunately and unaccount- 
ably lost on a journey from Wolfen- 
biittel to Dresden. Subjects of a 
somewhat similar kind, at any rate 
as to the search after preternatural 
if not forbidden knowledge and 
powers, together with the influence 
of spirits of the Dark Unknown, 
have been earnestly, and in most 
cases passionately, treated by Eng- 
lish authors; as witnessed in 
Byron’s Manfred, and Heaven and 
Earth,— Maturin’s Melmoth, — 
Browning’s Paracelsus,—Lord Lyt- 
ton’s Zanoni,—and J. P. Bailey’s 
Festus. The works of Calderon, 
however, contain a greater variety 
of dealings with devil-ridden, as well 
as celestial and saintly subjects, than 
nearly all other authors put together. 
The first scene of El Magico Pro- 
digioso opens in a lovely floral 
shrubbery near Antioch. Enter 
Cyprian attired as a Student, and 
followed by Clarin and Moschon as 
poor scholars, who are his servants, 
carrying books. 
CIPR. 

En la amena soledad 

De aquesta apacible estancia, 

Bellisimo laberinto 

De arboles, flores y plantas, 

Podeis dejarme, &c. Jornada I. 


CYPRIAN. 
In the sweet solitude of this calm place, 
This intricate wild wilderness of trees 
And flowers and undergrowth of odorous 
plants, 
Leave me ; the books you brought out of 
the house 
To me are ever best society.’ 


* The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited by H. Buxton Forman. Vol. iv. 1877. 
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We will continue this opening 
speech in the metre of the original. 


. ~—— for while to-day 
Antioch, the mighty city, 
Celebrates with such rejoicing 
The great temple newly finished 
Unto Jupiter; the bearing 
Thither, also, of his image 
Publicly, in grand procession, 
To his shrine to be uplifted ; 
I, escaping the confusion 
Of the streets and squares, have flitted 
Hitherward, to spend in study 
What of daylight yet may glimmer. 
Go, enjoy the festival, 
Go to Antioch and mingle 
In its various sports, returning 
When the sun descending sinketh 
To be buried in the waves, 
Which beneath the dark clouds’ fringes, 
Round the royal corse of gold, 
Shine like sepulchres of silver.‘ 


The taste of Shelley seems to 
have been opposed to the metallic 
splendour mingled with the mor- 
bid reality of the ‘burial’ as just 
pictured. Mr. Mac-Carthy has, how- 
ever, given a literal translation of 
the words, and this method he fol- 
lows throughout. Calderon writes : 

Quando el sol cayendo vaya 

A sepultarse en las ondas, 

Que entre obscuras nubes pardas 
Ai gran cadaver de oro 

Son :nonumentos de plata. 


Nothing like the last two lines 
appears in Shelley’s translation. Of 
the relative truthfulness of the 
various translations, in English, 
German, and French, I shall submit 
a few words towards the close of 
this paper ; but now we propose to 
proceed through the drama with- 
out any such interruptions, and 
adopting, for the most part, the 
close literal translation of Mr. D. 
F. Mac-Carthy, and the translations 
of Shelley for some of the most poeti- 
eal and philosophical passages. I 
must premise that in the soliloquies 
and arguments there is an impres- 
sive dignity in the blank verse of 
Shelley which is not, and could not 
be, equally manifested in the asonante 
verse of the original; and there is, 
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moreover, a frequent irony and 
caustic humour with regard to the 
Demon, showing that the trans- 
lator has the modern Mephisto- 
philes in his mind,—as where the 
Devil tells Cyprian that in the 
country he comes from (hell) they 
know all sciences by instinct and 
without need for study,—to which 
Cyprian answers innocently with a 
sigh, ‘ Would I were of that bright 
country !’—the original, with the 
same innocence, having only the 
word ‘country.’ But to proceed. 
Cyprian, being left alone in the 
flowery grove, falls into meditation, 
hoping his mind will be sufficiently 
exalted to enable him to study the 
great problem of Deity, which has 
kept his sonl perplexed and dis- 
turbed since he read in Pliny the 
mysterious words which define God; 
because it seems beyond the ca- 
pacity of the human intellect to 
discover One who possesses all those 
attributes. The Demon now enters, 
‘in a gala dress,’ making a remark, 
aside, to the effect that he will 
prevent the progress of all such 
studies. As he advances, Cyprian 
says, ‘Who art thou?’ To which 
the Demon (in Shelley’s transla- 
tion) answers with dry humour, ‘A 
foreign gentleman,’ the original be- 
ing simply ‘wn forastero,’ a stranger. 
He has lost his way, having ridden 
up and down these dusky groves 
all the morning. Cyprian re- 
marks that it is very odd how 
anybody could miss his way to An- 
tioch, because the towers of the 
city are visible, and every green 
pathway in the wood leads to it. 
Whereupon the Demon adroitly re- 
plies : 
And such is ignorance! Even in the sight 
Of knowledge, it can draw no profit from it. 
Shelley. 


The Demon now observing, as 
he says, by the attire of Cyprian and 
the books he is studying, that he 
must be a scholar, they enter into 


‘ Calderon’s Dramas,—now first translated fully from the Spanish, in the metre of the 


original, by Denis Florence Mac-Carthy. 


London, King & Co, 1873. 
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conversation. The Demon pre- 

sently tells Cyprian that in the 

country from which he comes they 

possess all knowledge without the 

trouble of study; and on his ex- 

pressing surprise at this, the fiend 

gravely says: 

It is so true, that I 

Had so much arrogance as to oppose 

The chair of the most high Professorship, 

And obtained many votes; and though I 
lost, 

The attempt was still more glorious than 
the failure 

Could be dishonourable. 
not, 

Let us refer it to dispute respecting 

That which you know the best, and al- 
though I 

Know not the opinion you maintain, and 
though 


It be the true one, I will take the contrary. 
Shelley. 


If you believe 


From the above, which is a fair 
translation, it will be seen that the 
original Spanish is by no means 
deficient, at times, in a grim hu- 
mour on the part of the fiend. He 
has now ingratiated himself with 


Cyprian, and a theologico-philoso- 
phical dialogue follows: 


CYPR. 

I do not recognise among the gods 

The God defined by Piinius; if he must 

Be supreme goodness, even Jupiter 

Is not supremely good; because we see 

His deeds are evil, and his attributes 

“Tainted with mortal weakness. In what 
manner 

Can supreme goodness be consistent with 

‘The passions of humanity ? 


DEMON. 
The wisdom 
‘Of the old world masked with the names 
of gods 
_ The attributes of Nature and of Man; 
A sort of popular philosophy. 
Shelley. 
CYPRIAN. 
This reply is not sufficient, 
Since such awe is due to God, 
None should dare to Him attribute, 
None should stain His name with sins, 
Though these sins should be fictitious. 
And considering well the case, 
If the highest good is figured 
By the gods, of course they must 
Will what is the best and fittest ; 
How then can some gods wish one thing, 
Some another? This we witness 
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In the dubious responses 
Which are by their statues given. 
Mac-Carthy. 
From two shrines 

Two armies shall obtain the assurance of 
One victory. Is it not indisputable 
That two contending wills can never lead 
To the same end? And being opposite, 
If one be good, is not the other evil ? 
Evil in God is inconceivable ; 
But supreme goodness fails among the gods 
Without their union. 


Shelley. 
DEMON. 


I deny your major, since 

These responses may be given 

By the oracles for ends 

Which our intellectual vision 

Cannot reach: ’tis Providence. 

Thus more good may have arisen 

To the loser in that battle 

Than its gain could bring the winner. 

Mac-Carthy. 

The argument continues in this 
strain to a considerable length, till 
the Demon allows himself to be re- 
futed by Cyprian’s final declara- 
tion, ‘that there must be one sole 
God, all hands, all vision, Good 
Supreme, one who cannot err, not 
beginning, yet the Beginner—the 
first Cause of every cause, the first 
germ ofall existence.’ They part. 
Cyprian says, ‘Go in peace.’ The 
Demon says, with quiet malignity, 
‘Remain in peace.” He then spe- 
culates how best to wean and lure 
him from these theological and 
other absiruse studies. To effect 
this he determines to ensnare and 
influence the student’s senses by 
the personal loveliness of a virtuous 
young lady named Justina. If he 
can succeed, he will thus entangle 
and destroy two souls in the same 
net. 

As for Cyprian, he has been quite 
charmed by the intellectual energy 
of the fiend who has just left him, 
and exclaims (No vi hombre tan 
notable!), ‘I never saw such a 
man!’ 

The student then resumes his 
reading, but this is interrupted by 
the hurried entrance of his two 
friends, Lelius and Florus, who have 
sought this privacy in order to fight a 
duel. One of them is the son of the 
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Governor of Antioch, the other the 
heir of a princely house. Cyprian 
interposes between their drawn 
swords, and in the excited explana- 
tion that ensues, it trauspires that 
both these noble gentlemen have 
fallen desperately in love with the 
same lady ; and this lady is no other 
than the beautiful, pure-minded, 
and devout Justina. The reader 
will now perceive the opening-out 
of a very peculiar and very Spanish 
dramatic plot. 

Cyprian, after listening to the 
various arguments of his friends, 
finally induces them to take the 
opinion of the lady herself as to 
whose addresses she would favour, 
and agrees to visit her himself on 
their account. 

In the next scene (Scene vii., 
according to the division of Mr. 
Mac-Carthy, from the edition of 
Hartzenbusch®), we find Justina 
with her foster-father, and we 
discover her opposition to the 
pagan religion of Antioch, and her 
devotion to Christianity. I spare 
the reader all account of the in- 
tolerably long speech of her foster- 
father, comprising the tragic episode 
of the murder of her mother by 
her orthodox pagan husband. The 
speech is interrupted by the appear- 
ance of creditors, who are pressing 
for payments which her foster- 
father is too poor to meet. In this 
emergency Cyprian enters, and 
offers to assist them, out of friend- 
ship to Lysander, her foster-father. 
Of course, as will have been fore- 
seen, he at once becomes passion- 
ately in love with Justina. It does 
not appear that the Demon has 
directly brought this about, but we 
know that he is lying in wait to 
turn it to the best account for their 
mutual perdition. 

The first step to this end which 
is taken by the Demon, would 
seem more worthy of the Comedias 
de Capa y Espada (Comedies of the 
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Cloak and Sword), and unbecoming 
the dignity of lyrical tragedy. We 
must not, however, be led away by 
our respect’ for the direct and con- 
sistent action of the legitimate Eng- 
lish drama; because, as Bouter- 
weck says,° ‘a motley combination 
of burlesque and serious, vulgar 
and pathetic scenes, is not hostile 
to the spirit of a Spanish drama.’ 
Accordingly the Demon resolves to 
defame the purity of Justina’s cha- 
racter, so that she shall lose her 
two noble lovers and their offers of 
marriage, and then fall a victim to 
the passion of Cyprian, whose ad- 
dresses she has declined. On a 
certain night Lelius and Florus, 
having each resolyed—unknown to 
each other—to come beneath the 
window of Justina’s chamber, pro- 
bably with a view to a serenade, 
the Demon shows himself indis- 
tinctly at her window just as the 
two lovers enter at opposite sides. 
The agile fiend then descends by a 
rope ladder; the lovers catch sight 
of him, and rush forward ; the sup- 
posed ‘ favoured one’ then suddenly 
passes down through the earth (as 
by a trap-door in a pantomime), 
and the two lovers, with drawn 
swords, come full drive upon each 
other! Each believes that it was 
the other whom he saw slip down 
the rope-ladder from the lady’s 
chamber; swords are instantly 
crossed, and a second duel com- 
mences. 

This second duel isalso interrupted 
by the entrance of Cyprian, accom- 
panied by Moscon and Clarin. An 
explanation follows. The comba- 
tants, coming to their senses, de- 
clare they will think no more of the 
dishonoured Justina. The devoted 
Cyprian is overwhelmed with dis- 
may and pain at what he has been 
told. His passion, nevertheless, re- 
mains as before; nay, he almost 
persuades himself that he finds some 
consolation in having thus got rid 


* Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles, Madrid, 1856. 
* Hist. Span. Lit. comprised in his Geschichte der neueren Poesie und Beredsamkeit. 
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of his two rivals. With this con- 
flict of emotions ends Jornada I. 
or the First Act. 

The remaining two Acts are far 
more interestingly filled, and also 
much more to the main purpose ; 
for, according to our English method 
of construction, that First Act 
would be considered rather as a 
dramatic Introduction or Prelude. 

In the Second Act we soon come 
to a decisive refusal by Justina of 
the proposals of Cyprian. He has 
cast off his student’s attire, and 
thinks only of how to possess her. 
We pass over two or three non- 
sensical scenes between the second- 
ary or under-plot characters, and 
arrive at the point where Cyprian, 
in ‘ the wild confusion of his brain,’ 
fancies that ‘another soul’ has 
taken possession of him through 
his adoration of a goddess, and 
madly exclaims aloud that he is 
ready to give up his soul to the 
most Infernal Power (al mas 
diabélico ingenio) if he can by that 
means obtain full possession of 
Justina. From beneath the ground 
the Demon instantly takes him at 
his word, saying, ‘1 accept it.’ 

A great tempest instantly rises, 
with thunder and lightning. The 
following description, which is 
given entire, I consider (like Shel- 
ley’s translation from Goethe’s 
Walpurgisnacht) as among the 
most brilliant examples of poeti- 
cal translation to be found in any 
literature. 


CYPRIAN, 


What is this?—ye heavens for ever pure, 
At once intensely radiant and obscure ! 
Athwart the etherial halls 
The lightning’s arrow and the thunder-balls 
The day affright ! 
As from the horizon round, 
Burst with earthquake sound, 
In mighty torrents the electric fountains ; 
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Clouds quench the sun, and thunder-smoke 
Strangles the air, and fire eclipses 
heaven. 
Philosophy, thou canst not even 
Compel their courses underneath thy yoke : 
From yonder clouds even to the waves 
below, 
The fragments of a single ruin choke 
Imagination’s flight ; 
For now, on flakes of surge like feathers 
light, 
The ashes of the desolation cast 
Upon the gloomy blast, 
Tell of the footsteps of the storm. 
And nearer see the melancholy form 
Of a great ship, the outcast of the sea, 
Drives miserably ! 
And it must fly the pity of the port, 
Or perish, and its last. and sole resort 
Is its own raging enemy. 
The terror of the thrilling cry 
Was a fatal prophecy 
Of coming death, who hovers now 
Upon that shattered prow, 
That they who die not may be dying still. 
And not alone the insane elements 
Are populous with wild portents, 
But that sad ship is as a miracle 
Of sudden ruin, for it drives so fast 
It seems as if it had arrayed its form 
With the headlong storm. 
It strikes !—I almost feel the shock,— 
It stumbles on a jagged rock,— 
Sparkles of blood on the white foam are cast. 
Shelley. 
Voices in the distance are heard 
crying, ‘We sink !—we’re lost!’ 
But a dark figure (the Demon) is 
seen to make his escape from the 
ship, which is— 
Obliterated from the ocean’s page, 
And round its wreck the huge sea-monsters 
sit— 
A horrid conclave! 
Shelley. 
The original of the above merely 
has (in the words of Mr. Mac. 
Carthy), ‘The great ship sinks to 
where the Tritons dwell;’ but 
Shelley is apt to be munificent in 
the presents he makes.’ 
The Demon now enters, as one 
escaped from the wreck, and not in 
the form he had first assumed. 





? As a morsel of mere technical criticism, I may just notice that Shelley, in the above 
lines, leaves two terminal words, viz. ‘fountains’ and ‘miracle,’ with no corresponding 


rhymes. 


This was probably because there is only one perfect rhyme in our language 


for ‘fountain’ (and no other ‘allowable’ rhyme), and no perfect rhyme at all for 
‘miracle’ except the impracticable word ‘spiracle’ (although there are a good many 
‘allowable’ rhymes), and the poet did not trouble himself to remodel those brilliant 


lines. 


Possibly he may have overlooked the omissions. 
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Cyprian receives him kindly, and a 
conversation at once ensues, in 
which the fiend, in figurative 
phrases, describes himself—his am- 
bition, rebellion, and fall from 
heaven. ‘This is given in a style 
not unworthy of, and resembling 
very closely, more than one of 
the speeches of Satan in Paradise 
Lost. In the course, however, of 
his description of his outcast life, he 
alludes to himself as a sanguinary 
pirate (sangriente pirata corro), 
roaming over ‘the expanse of those 
wide wildernesses.’ ® 
With considerable finesse the 
Demon gradually declares that he 
possesses supernatural powers, as 
the result of occult knowledge, and 
awakes in his intended victim a 
desire to be initiated in the Black 
Art. Cyprian longs to become a 
great magician, since by that means 
he may be able to win Justina, 
who is the cause of his present 
torment and madness. (Mi rabia, 
mi furia, y mt tormento.) He wildly 
embraces the Demon, and takes him 
home to his house, the fiend having 
vowed eternal friendship and every 
assistance and service he may re- 
quire. 
DEMON, 
I’m thine, while thou hast breath, 
CYPRIAN, 
I go to prepare thy rest. 
DEMON (aside), 
And I thy death! 
Mac- Carthy. 


Passing over a scene or two of 
complicated action and disturbance 
that occur through the misgivings 
of the relenting rivals, Lelius and 
Florus, we find the Demon domi- 
ciled with Cyprian, and listening to 
his rapturous and highly poetical 
description of the beauty and other 
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rare perfections of the lady who 
causes the distraction of his mind. 
The Demon assures Cyprian he can 
obtain for him all he desires by 
means of magic powers, and on 
being required to give some proof 
of his art, he points to an open 
gallery at one end of the room, 
through which the country isseen, 
and thus apostrophises a moun- 
tain : 
EL DEMONIO. 
i; Soberbio competidor 
De la estacion de los aiios, 
Que te coronas de nubes 
Por bruto rey de los campos, 
Deja el monte, mide el viento, 
Mira, que soy quién te llamo! 
Jornada II. 
DEMON. 
Proud competitor of time, 
Rival of the years for ever, 
Who as king of fields and plains 
Crown’st thee with the cloud and tempest, 
Move thyself !—change earth and air! 
Look, see who I am that tell thee! 
[ The mountain moves froin one side to the 
other in the perspeciive of the theatre.) 
Mac-Carthy, Act IL, 8. 18. 


The fiend says to Cyprian, ‘ And 
look thou also,’ since if a mountain 
can be moved, so at least may a 
maiden. The mountain now moves 
back, and he then commands the 
rock to open. The rocky mass 
yawns, and Justina is discovered 
sleeping! The enraptured lover 
rushes towards her, but the rock 
closes. After this Cyprian offers 
himself to the Demon to any extent 
he may require, and a bond is 
signed with his blood, very much 
in the same way that the deed was 
subsequently ratified in Goethe’s 
Faust, and previously in Marlowe’s 
Doctor Faustus. 1t is curiously 
interesting to notice that while the 
Faust of the German poet signs 
this dreadful deed of gift with com- 


® In Mr. Buxton Forman’s edition of Shelley, there occurs the following note : 

‘Mr. Rossetti inserts glassy before wildernesses, on the ground that some such word is 
wanted, both for the metre and to complete the sense of the original.’ (Vol. iv. p. 272.) 

It is interesting and amusing to find two critics at variance while they are both 
right. The word glassy was not in Shelley’s translation; but Mr. Rossetti suggests that 
some such word is wanting, because he has evidently turned to the passage in Calderon, 


and found it: Esas campaiias de vidrio, 


Mr. Mac-Carthy renders it as ‘field of 


crystal.’ The omission by Shelley was no doubt accidental. 
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parative sang-froid, Scherzhaftig- 
keit, and philosophical persiflage—in 
Marlowe’s tragedy, and in this one 
by Calderon, the act of signing is 
attended with hesitations, intense 
emotions, and visionary horrors. 
Marlowe's hero sees ‘Homo fuge !’ 
written upon his arm, and exclaims 
that his ‘blood congeals ! ’ 
CYPRIAN (signing with his blood). 
Oh! I freeze with fear, with horror! 
I, great Cyprian, say expressly, 
I will give my immortal soul 
(Oh! what lethargy, what frenzy!) 
Unto him whose art will teach me 
(What confusion! what strange terror!) 
How I may of fair Justina, 
Haughty mistress mine, possess me! 
Mae-Carthy, Act II., 8. 18. 
The education of Cyprian as a 
magician now commences, and he 
is informed that the study will 
require twelve months. The Span- 
ish dramatist must not be expected 
to move with the same activity as 
we English. The Demon says, 
moreover, that he mentions so short 
@ period on the express condition 
that they shall dwell together 
buried in a cavern (en wna cueva 
encerrados) without any other stu- 
dies. With which charming pro- 
spect we arrive at the end of the 
Second Act, the excited Cyprian 
exclaiming that with such a teach- 
er, and with such a lovely incen- 
tive, the name of Cyprian, as a 
Magician, will be famous through 
the world for ever. 
CIPRIANO. 
i Que, con tal maestro ingenio, 
Mi amor con dueiio tan alto, 
Eterno sera en el mundo 
El magico Cipriano ! 
Jornada II., S. 18. 
The third, and last, Act opens with 
the entrance of Cyprian, his twelve 
months of study in the Black Art 
having expired in the interval 
between the second and third Acts. 
The scene is a wood, at the ex- 
tremity of a grotto. He now has 
the power to cause an earthquake, 
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to make trees shake with terror, 
flowers to faint, birds to be mute, and 
wild beasts to become amazed and 
stupefied by his spells. Of course 
he now wishes to exercise his en- 
chantments upon Justina, and the 
Demon comes to assist him with an 
incantation. 

The leading purpose of this. is 
to destroy the purity of Justina’s 
mind and feelings. As the whole 
of this scene is beautiful, indeed the 
most beautiful in the drama (though 
not the most powerful), besides that 
it loses little or nothing by being 
detached, I will take this opportu- 
nity of enabling the reader to com- 
pare a portion of the different 
translations : 


EL DEMONIO. 
jEa, infernal abismo, 
Desesperado imperio de ti mismo, 
De tu prision ingrata 
Tus lascivios espiritus desata, 
Amenazando ruina 
Al virgen edificio de Justina! 
jSu casto pensamiento 
De mil torpes fantasmas en el viento 
Hoy se infirme! &c. 
Jornada ITT., S. 4. 
DEMON. 
Abyss of hell! I call on thee, 
Thou wild misrule of thine own anarchy! 
From thy prison-house set free 
The spirits of voluptuous death, 
That with their mighty breath 
‘They may destroy a world of virgin thoughts. 
Let her chaste mind with fancies thick as 
motes 
Be peopled from thy shadows deep, 
Till her guiltless fantasy 
Full to overflowing be! 
And with sweetest harmony, 
Let birds, and flowers, and leaves, and all 
things move 
To love, only to love. 
Let nothing meet her eyes _ 
But signs of love’s soft victories ; 
Let nothing meet her ear 
But sounds of love’s sweet sorrow, 
So that from faith no succour she may 
borrow, 
But, guided by my spirit blind, 
And in a magic snare entwined, — 
She may now seek Cyprian. 
Begin, while I in silence bind 
My voice, when thy sweet song 
thou hast began.® 


* *So in the Posthwmous Poems, and rightly, to rhyme with Cyprian; but in the 
collected editions, begun.’—H. Buxton Forman. 
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A VOICE WITHIN, 
What is the glory far above 
All else in life? 


ALL. 
Love! love! 
Shelley. 
While these words are sung, the 
Demon goes out at one door, and 
Justina enters at another. We 
will’ continue this scene in the 
words of one of Calderon’s best 
German translators, viz. Dr. J. D. 


Gries. 






EINE STIMME, 
Welches sind die schénsten Triebe 
Dieses Lebens ? 





CHOR. 
Liebe, Liebe! 


(Wahrend des Gesanges geht der Diimon ab) 
Die Biihne verwandelt sich in Justinens 
Zimmer, Justine tritt auf in heftiger 
Unruhe. 





EINE STIMME. 

Alles wird in der Natur 

Von der Liebe Glut getrieben ; 
Menschen leben, wo sie lieben, 
Mehr, als wo sie athmen nur; 
Baum’ und Blumen auf der Flur, 
Vogel in der Luft, sie leben 

Ganz der Liebe hingegeben; 
Folglich sind die schénsten Triebe 
Dieses Lebens— 





CHOR, , 
Liebe, Liebe ! 
Gries, II. B., p. 305. 


In the French translation—this 
drama being ‘here translated for 
the first time into French ’—Mon- 
sieur F, de Puymaique, with very 


good judgment, gives the greater 
portion in prose. 






































Allons, infernal empire, desespéré de toi 
méme, &e. 











But when he indulges in lyrics, 
it is justified by the singing of un- 
seen voices. 

Dans la maison de Lisandre. 


dou Ton apergoit un jardin, 
aériennes chantent. 

















Une galerie 
Des voix 























VOIX AGRIENNES. 
A quel bonheur dans cette vie 
L’homme doit-il un heureux jour? 

















AUTRES VOIX, 
A l'amour, a l'amour! 








LES PREMIERES VOIX. 
Quel bonheur est digne d’envie ? 
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SECONDES VOIX. 
_Oh:!. amour, l'amour! 


PREMIERES VOIX. 

Tl n’est rien qui lui résiste, 
L’amour vient tout animer ; 
L’homme si ’il ne sait aimer, 

Peut-il savoir qu'il existe ? 

Chaque Ame cede a son tour! 

Loiseau, l’arbre, la fleur méme, 

Tout suit son ordre supréme, 

Tout tressaille, s’émeut, aime— 

SECONDES VOIX. 

Tl ne’ est qu’un bien, c’est l'amour, 

Lamour, l'amour! 


This is fairly executed, and if 
not so faithful to the original, or 
so euphonious, as the German, the 
greater difficulties presented by the 
French language may be a very 
acceptable excuse. (The press errors 
of the printers in Metz are here 
printed as I found them.) The 
drama, after these lyrics, is con- 
tinued, very sensibly and faithfully, 
in prose. 

The reader who turns to the 
Spanish for the whole of this beau- 
tiful scene, or to the translations 
from which these extracts are 
taken, will be well repaid. 

During the progress of the sing- 
ing, the restlessness and alarm of 
Justina, mingled with the irre- 
sistible influence of the spell of de- 
light which is upon her, are very 
subtly and finely conveyed. She 
resists the impressions made upon 
her, consciously and half consci- 
ously, with her utmost power, but 
at length she exclaims, ‘ What is the 
cause of this emotion, this flame 
within me ?’ and the invisible chorus 
replies, ‘Love, love!’ She per- 
suades herself that it is the night- 
ingale who answers. 

JUSTINA. 

Aquel ruisefior amante 

Es quien respuesta me da, 

Enamorando constante 

A su consorte, que esta 

Un ramo mas adelante, &c. 

Jornada IIL, S. 5. 

*Tis that enamoured nightingale 

Who thus gives me the reply :— 
To his partner in the vale 
Listening on a bough hard by, 
Warbling thus his tuneful wail. 
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Cease, sweet nightingale, nor show 

By thy softly witching strain, 

Trilling forth thy bliss and woe, 

How a man might feel love’s woe, 

When a bird can feel his so. 
Mac-Carthy. 

The last line is certainly far less 
poetical than Shelley’s translation ; 
nevertheless it is close to the words 
of the original. 

The enchantment continues, and 
Justina now declares, in soliloquy, 
that she never favoured Lelius, 
never favoured Florus, never meant 
to encourage Cyprian, but on utter- 
ing his name she suddenly pauses. 
A preternatural agitation pervades 
her. Then she becomes more calm, 
then again troubled, and by de- 
grees calmer and calmer. The 
Demon, believing he has at length 
subdued her to his purpose, now 
enters. A curiously argumentative 
contest takes place. The fiend, 


finding her mind continues firm, 
ends the discussion by seizing her, 
in order to drag her by force to 
Cyprian ; but the virtue and piety 


of Justina are protected by unseen 
heavenly powers, and the Demon 
is compelled to desist. He now 
resolves to keep his promise to 
Cyprian (whose great attainments 
in the Science of Magic evidently 
cannot help him at all in this 
case) by a diabolical juggle. To this 
end the Demon causes an infernal 
spirit of some kind to take the 
form of Justina. In a subsequent 
scene, this Phantom meets Cyprian 
in a lonely wood, and courts his 
notice by tender words and gesticu- 
lations. He trembles at every syl- 
lable she utters, as from some 
mysterious apprehension ; but pre- 
sently he recovers himself, and 
makes loving advances, while the 
Figure retreats with an encouraging 
air, and covering her face with her 
cloak. The maddened lover pur- 
sues the Figure, clasps the supposed 
Justina in his arms, and bears her 
to ‘a sweet secret covert, where no 
beam of sun can enter.’ He ad- 
dresses ‘the most beautiful Jus- 
tina’ in terms of the utmost pas- 
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sion, adoration, and mad desire. 
He tells her she has ‘ cost him his 
soul,’ but he considers the gain so 
glorious that he does not think of 
the price. Calling upon ‘ the lovely 
goddess ’ to cast off her veil, and re- 
veal herself to his enraptured eyes, he 
draws aside her long dark cloak—and 
discoversa skeleton! (Un esqueleto, 
in the first stage direction, but at 
the moment of discovery the Figure 
is called a corpse. Desctibrela, y 
ve el caddver.) In horror at the 
frightful disappointment, Cyprian 
demands of the Phantom how, in 
an instant, all its bright loveliness 
could have been extinguished, and 
exchanged for a ‘clammy corpse.’ 
To which the Phantom replies with 
this cold and ghastly moral: ‘ Such, 
O Cyprian ! are all the glories of the 
world ;’ and instantly disappears. 
The scene which follows is of a 
peculiar character, and grim, pro- 
vocative power. Both Lope de 
Vega and Calderon were all but 
ecclesiastics; the former having 
been a Member of the Holy In. 
quisition, while numerous Autos 
Sacramentales were among the 
most esteemed works of the latter. 
A scene, therefore, in which a man 
who has signed with his blood a 
deed which sold his immortal 
soul to the Devil, and has sub- 
sequently discovered that the latter 
has failed in his contract by a 
subterfuge, was certain to be read 
in all the cities of Spain, and else- 
where, with profound attention and 
superstitious interest. In the course 
of a poignant dialogue, the Demon 
is obliged to confess to Cyprian 
that a Higher Power than their 
Magic has protected Justina, and 
that, in truth, this Power was the 
God of the Christians. Cyprian 1s 
startled on hearing this, charges 
his Magical Master with deception, 
fraud, and incapacity, and demands 
the restitution of his bond. This 
being denied, the infuriate Cyprian 
draws his sword, and makes des- 
perate passes at his deceiver. He 
sees that his blows never touch 
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what they are aimed at, and he is 
now directly and sardonically in- 
formed, for the first time, and to 
complete his despair, that his be- 
trayer is not merely a Master of the 
Black Art, but the Devil himself. 
EL DEMONIO, 
Y porque 
Desesperen tus discursos, 
Quiero que sepas, que ha sido 
El Demonio el dueno tuyo. 
Jornada ITI., S. 16. 
The confounded and wretched 
Cyprian now sees that his only hope 
is in the abandonment of all re- 
liance on the gods of his country, 
and in turning to the God of the 
Christians. The reader who is con- 
versant with Marlowe’s tragedy 
will remember the agonised repent- 
ance of Faustus in the last Act, and 
his resolve to abjure magic, and 
crave pardon of God, and mercy ; 
but that Mephistophiles bursts in 
upon him with the dreadfully prac- 
tical exclamation : 


Thou traitor, Faustus, I arrest thy soul! 


And upon Faustus repeating the 
offence, Mephistophiles threatens to 
tear him to pieces. It is a notable co- 
incidence that thissame thing occurs 
in Calderon’s tragedy; for very soon 
after the scene last quoted, Cyprian 
calls upon the God of the Christians 
during a struggle with the Demon, 
when the latter, seeing he is about 
to lose his prey, endeavours to crush 
him to death in his arms; but the 
influence of a Superior Being pre- 
vents this, and the fiend, casting 
his intended victim from him with 
impotent fury, rushes away to de- 
nounce him publicly as a heretic 
and a madman. 

Passing over some intermediate 
matter, we find that both Justina 
and Cyprian have been arrested as 
heretics to the gods of Rome. 
Cyprian appears to have been 
hunted through the streets as a 
lunatic, and is brought half-naked 
(medio desnudo) before the Governor. 
The unfortunate student of philo- 
sophy and the sciences, culminating 
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with the Black Art—the desperate 
lover who has been so utterly de- 
luded, is not mad: he recovers 
himself from the brutalities he has 
just endured from the populace, 
and addresses the Governor and 
assembled nobles and people in a 
speech which is grand from its dig- 
nified simplicity, courtly respect, 
truthful clearness of narrative, and 
calm fortitude as of one prepared 
for martyrdom: 


CIPRIANO. 
Gobernador de Antioquia, 
Virey del gran César Decio, 
Floro y Lelio, de quien fui 
Amigo tan verdadero, 
Nobleza ilustre, gran plebe, 
Estadme todos atentos ; 
Que, por hablaros 4 todos 
Juntos, 4 palacio vengo. 
Yo soy Cipriano; yo, 
Por mi estudio y por mi ingenio, 
Fui asémbro de las escuelas, 
Fui de las ciencias portento, &c. 

Jornada ITI., 8, 21. 


CYPRIAN. 

Governor of Antioch, 

Viceroy of great Cesar Decius, 

Florus, Lelius, my young friends 

Whom I valued and respected, 

Proud nobility, great people, 

To my words be all attentive. 

Iam Cyprian; I am he 

Once'so studious and so learnéd, 

I the wonder of the schoo!s, 

Of the sciences the centre. &e. 
Mac-Carthy. 


He narrates all the principal 
events of the preceding scenes 
(which one feels surprised that 
Calderon did not perceive to be so 
very unnecessary), and then sinks 


down exhausted and _insensible. 
He has fully declared his renuncia- 
tion of the gods of Rome. The 
Governor’s reason for not ordering 
hisimmediate execution might cause 
a grim smile to many of his auditors 
but for their knowledge of the 
shocking sight about to ensue. The 
Governor says that the daring con- 
fession of the student of Magic has 
so confused his mind that heis unable 
at the moment to determine what 
series of tortures will best meet the 
case. He declines to see Justina, 
lest her face should ‘ unnerve him’ 
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(Verla la cara no quiero)—accord- 
ing to Mr. Mac-Carthy’s version, 
which is by no means so literal as 
usual with him, though fairly admis- 
sible. 

The tragedy draws to a close, 
and the next scene is not only very 
dramatic, but tenderly touching— 
indeed, the only deeply tender and 
pathetic scene in this extraordinary 
drama, wherein the philosophical, 
the theological, and the poetical, are 
inextricably mixed up with thauma- 
turgy, sensual passion, demonology, 
intellectual emancipation, and the 
pure spirit of martyrdom. 

Justina is brought to the place 
where Cyprian is still lying insen- 
sible, and is left there alone by the 
Governor’s orders, under the belief 
that they will work upon each other 
through their mutual fears, so as to 
lead them to repent of their heresy ; 
in which case their execution would 
probably be of a simple kind, but if 
not, they should die by all sorts of 
protracted ingenuities : 


GOBERNADOR. 
Si no adoraren mis Dioses, 
Moriran con mil tormentos. 


The two condemned prisoners at 
first, in the dusk and shifty gloom 
of the walls, believe each other to 
be only shadowy forms and melan- 
choly Apparitions. They address 
each other with agitated exclama- 
tions of loving terror, and with 
hurried questions as to why such 
visitation has been made. This 
kind of dialogue is always one of 
the great tests of dramatic skill, 
and it is here managed with ad- 
mirable curtness and thrilling effect. 
After a time they of course dis- 
cover the reality of each other’s 
presence, and a mutual explanation 
ensues as to their both being im- 
prisoned and condemned to death 
for the same crime of abjuring the 
established gods of the country. 
A new kind of love-scene takes 
place, and Justina completes the 
conversion of Cyprian to the reli- 
gion of Christ, assuring him of 
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forgiveness for his misdeeds in 
magic through his sincere repent- 
ance. She did not give him her 
love in life, but she will make all 
the amends she can by giving him 
her love in death. They will thus 
go to heaven in each other’s arms. 
No tortures shall shake their devo- 
tion to the Christian faith. Soon 
after this they are both led away to 
the rack, or whatever other experi- 
ments and inventions of man’s hor- 
rible cruelty to his fellow-creatures 
was in vogue at that time. 

In the last scene, which is the 
Hall of Justice, the Governor of 
Antioch is surrounded by nobles 
and soldiers and a crowd of people. 
The sound of a great tempest is 
heard. Enter Lelius and Florus, 
with the news of a terrific portent 
that occurred at the execution of 
the heretics. We are spared a 
description of the various tortures 
they went through with unshaken 
constancy; and the scene then 
opens at the back, and discovers a 
scaffold, upon which ‘ the heads and 
bodies’ of Cyprian and Justina are 
seen; while above them, poised in 
the air, appears the Demon, seated 
upon a dragon with expanded 
wings. 

EL DEMONIO. 
Oid, mortales, oid, 
Lo que me mandan los cielos, 
Que en defensa de Justina 
Haga 4 todos manifesto. 


Cipriano, que con ella 
Yace en feliz monumento, 
Fué mi eselavo, &e. 


In this address to the multitude 
below, the Demon thoroughly ex- 
onerates Justina from all the calum- 
nies he had cast upon her purity, 
and also declares that the blood 
flowing from the neck of Cyprian 
on the scaffold has effaced his sig- 
nature from the bond, so that his 
soul, together with that of Justina, 
has ascended to the ‘spheres of 
heavenly bliss.’ All this the fiend, 
by command of God, is compelled 
to say, very much against his 
will. As he utters these last words, 
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the Demon descends with velocity, 
and dives into the earth. 

Everybody is confounded by what 
they have just heard and seen. 
The concluding words may be re- 
garded as a characteristic ‘high 
finish’ to a thaumaturgic drama, 
for the Governor of Antioch assures 
the assemblage that the whole scene 
was a matter of diabolical illusion, 
caused by the last death-spell of 
that Magico Prodigioso. This was 
a master-touch of policy to prevent 
the spread of Christianity in the 
city. 

Every reader at all acquainted 
with the closing scenes in Mar- 
lowe’s tragedy of Doctor Faustus, 
and in the drama by Goethe, must 
see clearly that, while there is often 
a great general similarity in the 
opening dialogues of philosophy 
and theology, the dissatisfaction 
with our present bounds of know- 
ledge, and the preparation and 
completion of the bond for the con- 
ditional sale of the soul, there cer- 
tainly is not the remotest resem- 
blance among these three wonder- 
ful compositions in the death-scene 
of the hero. It is idle to accuse 
Goethe of obligations beyond those 
which are quite inseparable from 
the old legends, and almost in- 
separable from the general tone of 
the philosophy, theology, and crav- 
ing for enlarged powers. As for 
Goethe’s magic, it is as original as it 
is poetical, ghastly, and astonishing. 
Yet more inconsistent, however, 
should I consider it to overlook the 
palpable obligations of Milton (in 
his Paradise Lost) both to Marlowe 
and Calderon. These facts, while 
they heighten his two precursors 
by his recognition and compliment 
paid to their genius, do not lower 
Milton, who, like Shakespeare, ac- 
cording to the old Latin adage, 
adorned whatever he touched. 

A word more,—expressly on the 
death-scenes of these three trage- 
dies. In the earliest of them, ac- 
cording to the full development 
and absolute display of overwhelm- 
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ing passions which characterise all 
the greatest of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, the death of Marlowe’s 
Faustus is unsurpassably -terrible 
in all its approaches. His imagina- 
tion even personifies Hell : 

Hell claims his own—and with a roaring 

Voice 


Says, ‘Faustus, come!—thine hour is 
almost come.’ 


Note the word ‘almost’ for the 
gradations, which are marked by 
half-hours with harrowing preci- 
sion. Some of the scraps of dia- 
logue are full of the deepest pathos, 
as when he takes leave of his fel- 
low-students, and begs them not to 
endanger their lives by hurrying to 
his assistance when the Fiend comes 
for him. He knows that shortly 
he will be torn to pieces, and his 
soul carried off, yet cannot help 
giving vent to agonised struggles 
and prayers to God for some limi- 
tation to his punishment : 


Let Faustus live in Hell a thousand years, 
A hundred thousand—and at last be saved. 
Marlowe. 

In the death of the student and 
magician Cyprian, we have seen 
nothing of this kind. The Devil 
has cheated him, and he, in a very 
pardonable and commendable man- 
ner, has cheated the Devil. In the 
death of Goethe’s Faust, if we take 
his death or the end of the tragedy 
(as most readers seem to do) to be 
theconclusionof the First Part, then 
it seems clear that Faust and 
Mephistophiles rather fraternise ; 
and the death falls, in one of the 
greatest scenes of tragic power and 
pathos that were ever written, upon 
the poor devoted and deluded girl 
whom the accomplished philosopher 
and sensual magician has seduced, 
secundum artem. If we postpone 


the death of Faust to the end of 
the Second Part, then he may be 
said not so much to die as to be, by 
the softest gradations, translated to 
the Regions of Bliss by his own 
metaphysical refinements and eva- 
sions, and by the forgiving inter- 
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cessions of the loving, the deeply 
wronged, and saintly Margaret. 
As for his bond to the Devil, that 
seems to be treated as mere moon- 
shine. The highly refined, amor- 
ous metaphysician, has somehow 
melted away; Faust has gone to 
heaven, and left Mephistopheles to 
pocket the ethereal residuum. The 
reader has now an example of the 
very highest class, before him, of 
how thesame subject may be treated 
by three men of totally different 
genius, character, and surrounding 
experiences of life. 

In the foregoing synoptical ana- 
lysis of Calderon’s renowned tra- 
gedy, I have only very slightly 
alluded to intermediate and half- 
comic scenes, and it is right to say 
that here and there (in accordance 
with a vile fashion of that day) 
they are a direct and systematic 
burlesque of serious scenes that 
preceded them. Even the signing 
of the bond, with blood from the 
arm, is burlesqued by one of the 
minor characters by a similar kind 
of bond signed in blood from a 
blow on the nose. There were a 
great many people who regarded 
this outrage upon high art—art 
seeking to damage its own effect— 
as ‘excellent fooling,’ and the same 
thing is only too often perpetrated 
at our theatres in the present day. 
This is not mentioned with refer- 
ence to the Spanish tragedy of 
which I have been writing, as any 
slur upon the drama as a whole, 
because the greatness of a work 
should never be measured by its 
occasional littleness, far less con- 
fused with its blemishes. 

With right feeling and good 
taste Mr. Mac-Carthy dedicates his 
translation of this lyrical tragedy— 
‘To the memory of Shelley, whose 
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admiration for “ the light and odour 
of the flowery and starry Autos” is 
the highest tribute to the beauty of 
Calderon’s poetry.’ I cannot fore- 
go this opportunity of recording 
my opinion of Shelley as the most 
poetical of all translators, in all 
the various specimens he has left 
us; his translations are as fine 
as the originals, and, in some pas- 
sages, still finer than those origi- 
nals. With regard to Spanish 
poetry, the late Mr. John Oxen- 
ford’s version of Calderon’s other 
great lyrical drama, Life is a 
Dream (La vida es sueiio), is very 
faithful, and executed with mani- 
fest study and care; but being 
given in a somewhat harsh and 
prosy blank-verse throughout, it 
can bear no comparison with the 
versifications of Mr. Mac-Carthy, 
all of whose translations are master- 
pieces of fidelity, notwithstanding 
they are in the varied metres of the 
original, both in rhyme and aso- 
nante, line for line, and have pre- 
cisely the same number of lines as 
in the Spanish. This law, which it 
seems he had laid down for himself, 
makes the presence of many harsh 
and prose-like lines quite inevitable. 
When, however, we consider the 
difference in the euphony of the 
English and Spanish languages, 
his ‘ labour of love’ must surelyhave 
been prolonged and arduous. Pro. 
bably no public library is without 
these translations, and those in 
German by Dr. J. D. Gries ; and no 
private library of any pretensions 
to completeness should be without 
them, not forgetting the French 
version by Mons. T. de Puymaigne. 
There are also translations in 
Russian, and in other languages, of 
El Miagico Prodigioso, but they are 
little known in this country. 
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F no one takes up the gauntlet 
thrown down by Professor Faw- 
cett in his recent work? on Free 
Trade, it will not speak well for 
those who advocate reciprocity as 
the watchword of our commercial 
policy ; and though well aware of 
the inequality of a contest between 
an unknown writer like myself and 
a recognised authority such as 
Professor Fawcett undoubtedly is, 
I am about to undertake the task. 
Before doing so, however, I must 
disclaim any intention of answering 
those portions of Professor Fawcett’s 
book that are written against 
protection. I agree with him toa 
great extent in thinking that great 
injury is done to a nation by a 
permanent protective policy, al- 
though at the sarne time I must say 
that the argument that he puts in 
the mouth of a French protectionist 
is a very strong one, viz. that we 
have no right to assume that Eng- 
land is so much more prosperous 
under a (so-called) free trade policy 
than France is under a protective 
one, as the ‘ well-being of a country 
is not to be estimated by the extent 
to which wealth is aggregated ; it 
is rather to be measured by the 
extent to which it is diffused 
amongst the community. In Eng. 
land it is notorious that those who 
are employed in tilling the land are, 
as a class, so poor that they live from 
hand to mouth; they have seldom 
saved sufficient to maintain them- 
selves for a single week. The 
French peasantry, as a class, not 
only often own the land they, culti- 
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vate, but are the possessors of so 
much capital, that at the conclusion 
of the late Franco-German war the 
indemnity loan of two hundred 
millions sterling, which at first it 
was supposed would severely strain 
the resources of France, might 
have been entirely obtained from 
the savings of her rural popula- 
tion.’ 

The argument is so strong in fact 
that it can only be met, as Professor 
Fawcett does meet it, by saying 
that France is so highly favoured 
that protection is ‘powerless to 
arrest, although it impedes, its 
progress.’ 

Professor Fawcett wishes to see 
universal free trade, that is a free 
interchange of commoditiesamongst 
all nations, by which each is to grow 
the produce, and manufacture the 
goods for which it has special facili- 
ties, and exchange them for other 
produce from foreign countries. 
To reach this Utopia of Free Traders 
the barriers of import duties must 
be broken down, and I would ask 
him, whether by at once removing 
our own, without stipulating for 
a similar act on the part of the 
nations to whom we threw open our 
ports, we have not thrown away 
the one great lever we possessed to 
move those tariffs. As he himself 
Says : 

A protectionist country is obviously in a 
much better position to negotiate a com- 
mercial treaty than one that has adopted a 
complete free trade policy. 

The answer of the French Govern- 
ment to an appeal made to them by 


pro side of a policy which is often alluded to, but chiefly known, perhaps, through the 


attacks of its opponents.—Ep. 
2 Free Trade and Protection. 
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the glass manufacturers of this 
country is a very appropriate com- 
ment wpon the above quotation from 
Professor Fawcett. It was as 
follows : 

To accord the request of the English 
glass manufacturers would be contrary to 
French interests. You ask us to suppress 
a duty that may bring usinrevenue; what 
duty in England would you repeal as an 
equivalent for our giving up the duty on 
plate and sheet glass? 

When we made our commercial 
treaty with France in 1860, Mr. 
Gladstone grandiloquently denied 
having any desire tomake a bargain. 
As he put it: ‘ This is a reciprocal 
instrument if you like, but a bar- 
gain it is not;’ and he was quite 
right, for it certainly was not a 
bargain, except in the sense of 
being a very bad one, and we then 
threw away the last chance we had 
of causing the removal of foreign 
tariffs, by the gradual instead of 
hasty removal of our own. All 
other nations look upon com- 
mercial treaties as bargains, and we 
have thrown away the only means 
by which we could make those 
bargains tell in our favour. 

No one denies the benefits that 
free trade brought in the first in- 
stance to the commerce of this 
country, though, as Professor Faw- 
cett remarks, ‘we in England are 
much too prone to overstate the 
results of free trade;’ but other 
causes have been in operation be- 
sides free trade to bring about the 
rapid growth of prosperity which 
followed the abolition of protection 
in this country, one being the 
vastly increased use of steam. The 
great reason, however, why we 
succeeded so wonderfully in in- 
creasing our trade when we threw 
open our ports was that our manu- 
facturers so soon as our ports 
were thrown open saw that their 
only chance of existence lay in 
launching out on a vastly different 
scale to that which they had pre- 
viously adopted. 

I have seen it stated that the 
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very same gentlemen who protested 
to Lord Palmerston that the 
French Treaty would ruin the 
paper trade, on their return home 
built magnificent mansions for 
themselves, and doubled their trade 
plant. Now I am very well aware 
that the French Treaty of 1860 had 
very different results to those pre- 
dicted by the paper manufacturers 
ofthat time. As soon as the treaty 
was signed those manufacturers 
wisely Jaunched out, increased their 
plant, to enable them to compete, as 
they now had to do, with the 
whole world; and with the start 
they had got they distanced all 
competitors, and succeeded in 
making large fortunes. It was 
the same with most other trades at 
the time, but their success must 
not be taken as a conclusive proof 
that our policy of teaching other 
nations free trade is always 
going to answer. One great diffi- 
culty that we are already feeling 
is that when trade has been ex- 
panded as ours has been you cannot 
draw back, ‘vestigia nulla retror- 
sum; ’ and'the question is, now that 
we manufacture on such a vast scale 
whether we must not adopt differ- 
ent methods for keeping up our 
sales to what we did on first launch- 
ing out into competition with the 
whole world. When we began this 
course we looked upon the game of 
commerce as one in which we could 
easily give all comers any number 
of points, and we saw that if we 
did not do so, they would not play 
at all. But unfortunately as time 
went on, they got our coals and 
machinery, even our workmen, and 
gradually they crept up to an 
equality with us. Itis no use at- 
tempting to give them points now— 
they play as well as we do. What 
then are we to do? The answer 
in my opinion is plain, viz. revert 
to the policy we never ought to 
have left. Put moderate duties 
upon all manufactured goods, ad- 
mitting articles of food and raw 
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materials of industry free. Put 
these duties on, upon the distinct 
understanding that they are to be 
taken off at once in favour of any 
country that treats us in a similar 
manner. Surely our statesmen 
have strength of mind enough to 
act up to such an engagement, and 
Professor Fawcett’s statement that 
when the aid of such an agency has 
once been resorted to ‘its future 
operation cannot be controlled,’ is a 










































































































































































? libel upon them. I regret to say, 
; however, that our present Chancel- 
: lor of the Exchequer used similar 
t words in a speech made by him to 
1 the Chamber of Commerce at 
n Exeter, where he stated that by 
8 adopting such a policy as Ihave just 
t described, we should have ‘com- 
it mitted ourselves to a policy from 
of which it would be impossible to 
r retire,’ and that all other nations 
8 would say, ‘See what we have 
i- brought the great apostle of free 
ig trade to do.’ 

x. I have a better opinion of Eng- 
ot lish statesmen generally, and, I 
r- — may add, of Sir Stafford North. 
at —§ cote himself, than to suppose that 
le §§ a policy of the description I have 
r- sketched out, if once entered on, 
ur @ would not be rigidly adhered to in 
h- @ spite of the clamours of any par- 
he §@ ticular class ; and certainly it would 
his not be influenced by any fear of the 
of § jeers of foreign nations at our 
aid @ apparent forsaking of free-trade 
ber § principles—apparent I say pur- 
we § posely, as I maintain that no real 
lay §§ free trade can exist without the 
me § reciprocity which at present is con- 
snd § spicuous by its absence. 

and A policy of reciprocity would, 
an §f however, not be complete as long 
at- § as it is confined to Great Britain 
w— falone. It must be a sine qué non 
hat § with our colonies that if they wish 
wer § for our support in time of need, 
vert § and wish to continue as integral 
; to § portions of the great British Em- 
ties fj pire, they must follow our policy 
ad- §j in thjs respect, and open their ports 
raw | free to ourselves and to all nations 
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that give us and them free trade; 
but exclude by import duties. those 
who refuse to do so. There, if 
anywhere, lies the key to ‘ universal 
free trade.’ The opening the ports 
not only of England, but of all her 
vast colonies, would be a bait that 
is much more likely to prove 
attractive than the ‘ example’ that 
Cobden trusted to. 

But, before saying more on the 
policy that I consider we ought to 
follow, I must show what grounds 
I have for considering that our 
present policy is having such an 
injurious effect. upon the trade of 
this country. 

Professor Fawcett states that 
‘no single case can be brought 
forward in which English trade 
suffers to any appreciable extent by 
foreign products underselling in 
our own markéts the same articles 
of English manufacture,’ and goes 
on to specially refer to the iron 
trade as NoT affected by Belgian 
competition; and with reference to 
this he makes the following extra- 
ordinary statement : 

With regard to Belgian iron competing 
successfully against English iron in our 
own market, so little reason is there to 
suppose that our trade can be thus injured, 
that the quantity of iron and steel im- 
ported from Belgium into England is so 
trifling that it is not enumerated in her 
articles of export, whereas iron is men- 
tioned as one of the chief articles which 
Belgium imports from England. 

I have now before me the Bel- 
gian Government returns for the 
year 1876. At page 137 of those 
returns, out of seventy-two articles 
quoted among exports to England, 
‘Fer battu, étiré et laminé’ stands 
seventh in point of importance, 
and ‘ Ouvrages de fonte et de fer’ 
stand fifteenth. Of the two to- 
gether, the increase in export to 
England has been 22,085 thousands 
of kilos since 1871, the amount in 
1871 having been 13,868, while in 
1876 it was 35,953; and the im- 
ports from England of the same 
articles have dropped from 5,194 
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thousands of kilos to 2,428 in the 
same time, these articles now only 
standing forty-eighth and forty- 
fourth on the list of imports into 
Belgium from England. 

It is true that pig iron (‘Fer 
fonte brute’) stands sixth on the 
list of imports from England into 
Belgium, and that hardly any is 
exported to us; but Professor 
Faweett ought to have known that 
the pig iron and manufactured iron 
are totally distinct trades, and that 
the small advantage we get in ex- 
porting the former to mix with the 
poorer Belgian pig iron is nothing 
compared to the injury done us by 
the large import of manufactured 
iron. 

A f%sther reference to the Bel- 
gian turns shows that ‘Fer, 
ouvrag ss de fonte et de fer,’ is 
mentidAed in the analytical notice 
at the commencement of the book 
as having largely increased in ex- 
port to England for that year, and 
it will be seen also at page 59 that 
no less than 5,082,720 kilos of nails 
were exported to England during 
the year 1876. I believe that the 
returns for 1877, which will shortly 
be published, will show a sitill 
larger export of nails from Bel- 
gium to this country, and that this 
is the principal cause of the very 
great distress that now prevails 
amongst the operatives in the nail 
trade in the Wolverhampton dis- 
trict. 

It is wrought iron in the form of 
rolled joists and flitch plates, how- 
ever, in which Belgian competition 
is most felt in this country—in 
fact, they have all but got the 
monopoly of the trade, not 5 per 
cent. of those used being of Eng- 
lish make, and as a rule the margin 
of price being about 2/. per ton. 
Considerable quantities of angle 
and tee iron for girder work are 
also imported, the margin of price 
in favour of Belgium being about 
25s. per ton. One great reason 
for the cheapness of Belgian iron 
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is that the railways in that country 
are in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, who think it good policy to 
encourage export trade in every 
way. Belgian ore is not good 
enough to work up alone, and 
therefore foreign pig iron is im. 
ported largely for mixing with it. 
On this an import duty has to be 
paid, but it is repaid to the manu- 
facturer on his exporting the manu- 
factured iron. As it is almost im- 
possible to say what amount of 
finished iron ought to be turned 
out of a given amount of pig iron, 
it is probable enough that this acts 
to some extent as a bounty. At 
any rate, railway carriage from any 
part of Belgium to a seaport is 
almost nominal, and sea carriage 
from Antwerp or Brussels to Lon- 
don is only 6s. per ton, whereas 
carriage by rail from Staffordshire 
to London is 15s. This shows that 
Professor Fawcett’s statement that 
‘the home trader, even when no 
protective duties are imposed, 
enjoys a natural protection as far 
as the home market is concerned, 
because he can bring his produce 
to this market at a much less cost 
than can his foreign competitors,’ 
is as little founded on fact as was 
his statement regarding the Bel- 
gian returns, for the advantage of 
cheap carriage is all on the side of 
the foreigner. Many large con- 
tracts, particularly in the West of 
England, are now executed entirely 
with Belgian iron. 

Iron is, however, by no means 
the only trade which can be shown 
as an example of those that suffer 
to a very considerable extent by 
foreign competition, in spite ‘of 
Professor Fawcett’s assertions to 
the contrary. The glass trade is 
another instance, of which I will 
give a few facts. It is a trade in 
which as to quality England stands 
as high, if not higher, than any 
other nation, and it is an old- 
established industry of this country 
which gave employment to over 
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20,000 persons in England and 
Wales when the last census was 
taken. Before 1845 no foreign 
glass was imported into this 
country. From that time, as the 
import duty has been gradually 
decreased, the amount imported 
has steadily increased. Sheet win- 
dow glass, of which 22,000 cwt. 
was imported in 1845, reached 
612,593 cwt. in imports for 1877, 
and it is a fact that fully one-third 
of all the plate glass and three- 
fourths of all the sheet window 
glass used in this country now 
come from France and Belgium, 
while, thanks to enormous import 
duties, not a single foot of glass of 
either kind is exported to either 
country. I suppose Professor Faw- 
cett will admit, at any rate, that 
glass is an important export from 
Belgium, as it stands sECOND in the 
list of exports to England from 
Belgium, the value being 16,329,000 
francs in 1876. Now nearly the 
whole of this vast amount of glass 
is cheap glass of the commonest 
sort. The Belgians rarely, if ever, 
send the better sorts of glass 
to this country, and, impossible 
though it may seem, they actually 
snd these cheaper sorts of glass 
over here and sell them at a price 
much below what our English 
manufacturers can possibly produce 
itat. How this is done is as follows: 

To get 15 cwt. of good glass 
(firsts and seconds), the manu- 
facturer is obliged to produce 85 
ewt. of inferior glass (thirds and 
fourths). 

This inferior glass the Belgian 
manufacturer ships off to England 
and sells at a price calculated so as 
tobe well under what the English 
manufacturers can produce at, the 
Belgian one, should he sustain any 
loss in carrying out this arrange- 
ment, being recouped by the extra 
price that he can safely charge on the 
better glass in his own country, as 
he has no foreign competition to 
fear. 
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A Belgian newspaper that I have 
just been looking at says: 


We find that the English manufacturers 
sell at 31s. 6d. what many of our Belgian 
ones give away at 26s. 6d, Why do not our 
glass manufacturers raise their prices a 
few shillings a box until December ? 


A pretty good proof of the delibe- 
rate way in which they are under- 
selling us in this country, and one 
that Professor Fawcett had better 
turn his attention to, before he re- 
peats the assertion that no case can 
be brought forward in which we are 
undersold by foreigners in our own 
market. 

Let us now glance at some other 
trades. Take our leather trade, where 
we import 99,396 dozens of 7 jirs of 
boots and shoes, of which 40,025 
come from France alone, w: {|e not 
one of the countries from wl .sh we 
import these boots and shoes is 
mentioned in the list of those to 
which we export these articles 
(vide Board of Trade Returns for 
1877). 

Look again at our woollen trade. 
Our imports of woollen manufac- 
tures were : 

£3,846,662 in 
3,973,911 in 
4,308,357 in 
4,920,711 in 1876 
5,235,948 in 1877 

Our exports for the same pe- 
riod have steadily decreased from 
25,349,8781. to 17,343,203/.; and al- 
though the imports are even nowless 
than one-third the exports, they are 
fast moving towards each other, and 
the effect of the competition is al- 
ready far from being imaginary. 

We have heard a good deal lately 
of the effects on the sugar trade of 
this country of the French bounty 
system. The effect of that bounty 
on export has been to almost en- 
tirely ruin the loaf sugar branch of 
our sugar trade. Out of 21 re- 
fineries that were working in that 
trade a few years ago, only two are 
now doing so. Professor Fawcett 
asserts that England gains ‘as cer- 


1873 
1874 
1875 
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tainly as France loses by the bounty 
on French sugar.’ No doubt we have 
got French beet sugar (such as it 
is) at a cheaper rate than our refine- 
ries can produce it, and it has effec- 
tually driven the far better cane loaf 
sugar out of the field. Whether 
this is to the eventual advantage of 
the English consumer is very doubt- 
ful. It at any rate is a proof of 
what the Professor denies else- 
where, viz., of the reality of foreign 
competition, and that our trades 
can be undersold. 

The other branches of the refined 
sugar trade are greatly affected by 
foreign competition. This must be 
evident enough when I mention 
the our imports of refined sugar in 
1877 were 5,794,232l. in value, 
whereas our exports were only 


1,542,160. Our sugar is so heavily 
handicapped by the import duties 
levied by nearly all foreign govern- 
ments, that our manufacturers have 
no chance of getting the market 
elsewhere that they lose at home 


The duty in France is from 9s. to 
11. 138. 1d. per cwt. 

The remaining trade that I shall 
refer to is the silk trade. I am 
quite aware that this is the trade 
par excellence that Professor Faw- 
cett, considers was ‘forced into un- 
natural existence by protection,’ 
and that, according to him, French 
silks undersell English ones here 
because they are better than ours, 
and because ‘the French climate, 
and the quality of the water at 
Lyons and other French towns, pro- 
vide more favourable conditions for 
the dyeing of the silk and the fixing 
of the colours, than are to be found 
in England;’ but if all this be true, 
why should the French keep out 
our silks from their market by a 
duty which is in some cases no less 
than 4s. 44d. per lb.? If their silks 
are so incomparably superior, why 
not give our manufacturers the 
reciprocity they ask for, and} let 
them try to get a market in France 
to compensate themselves for the 
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loss they sustain by the importation 
of 8,000,000/. worth of silks a year 
from France alone? The real truth 
is, that it is the very purity of our 
silks which often causes them to be 
undersold by the adulterated French 
goods which compete with them in 
the English market. There is some 
appearance now of a change in the 
views of English purchasers, who 
have always thought that if prices 
were equal, a French silk must be 
better than an English one. French 
silks, like French sugar, must not 
always be judged by appearances, 
and English housewives have al- 
ready begun to discover that two 
lumps of French beet sugar do not 
sweeten as much as one lump of 
their own old cane sugar, which they 
now cannot get, as it has been 
driven out of the field by unfair 
French competition. 

I can hardly suppose that anyone 
would deny the reality of the injury 
done to our silk trade by French 
competition, but will mention just 
one fact regarding it. The impor- 
tation of French ribbons steadily 
increased from the time of the 
French Treaty being passed until 
1870, when it reached 3,721,855]. 
In 1871, in consequence of the 
Franco-German war, the import 
dropped to 1,898,588/., and in 1872 
to 1,853,915/. Our ribbon trade at 
Coventry immediately revived from 
its state of utter prostration, and 
had some appearance of its former 
activity, showing plainly that were 
it not for French competition it 
would still be a prosperous trade; 
but the change was but shortlived, 
in 1873 the imports began to rise 
again, and Coventry trade to decline 
as before. Many of our smaller 
trades are now affected by foreign 
competition quite as much or more 
than the more important ones that 
I have mentioned. I will only 
allude to one—the elastic web trade. 
America used to be the principal 
market for this trade, but not only 
have they entirely lost this market 
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owing to the United States tariff, 
but now, as a working man in that 
trade puts it in a letter to me: 
Stimulated by her protective duties, 
America has been developing her trade, 
until not only is she able to supply her 
own requirements, but she can send her 
surplus stock into this country free, and in 
fact still further increase the misery of our 


people. 


I know nothing regarding the 
export from America of surplus 
stock in this trade, but I have it on 
the authority of one of the principal 

aper manufacturers of this country 

that he himself knew of an instance 
of a number of American paper 
manufacturers combining to send 
their surplus stocks of paper for 
sale in London at a price below 
what it was possible for the paper 
manufacturers to produce it, and 
what is done in one trade is pro- 
bably done in others. It is all 
very well to say that some of the 
trades to which I have alluded have 
been ‘ forced into a kind of unnatu- 
ral existence through protection,’ 
but it would be far truer to say that 
they were being stifled by spurious 
free trade. 

An instance of the glaring un- 
fairness of our present system oc- 
curred not long ago in the cloth 
trade. Some English boys were at 
school at Rouen, and on returning 
there after the holidays many peo- 
ple admired the serge suits they had 
on, serge (at any rate of that de- 
scription) being a thing that they 
had never seen before. They tried 
to import it, but the enormous im- 
port duty made it impossible to do 
so. Amongst other persons who 
noticed this serge was a French 
cloth manufacturer. He was so 
struck with it that he went to Eng- 
land on purpose, got an introduc- 
tion to the manufacturers, saw the 
process, went back to France and 
started works of his own. He had 
an enormous sale for the serge, and 
now sends large quantities to Eng- 
land for sale, the English serge 
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which he is there competing with 
being effectually excluded from 
France by import duties. 

Professor Fawcett states that 
‘ the tariff of the United States un. 
doubtedly inflicts a very serious 
injury on English trade,’ and takes 
a great deal of trouble to prove 
that we cannot ‘ retaliate’ upon the 
United States for the injury done 
to our trade by her protectionist 
tariff. 

Advocates of reciprocity do not 
wish to retaliate on any country, 
and they certainly are not going 
according to the old proverb, ‘to 
cut off their nose to spoil their 
face,’ by prohibiting the import of 
raw cotton, or any other article 
which it is of advantage to us to 
import ; but small as is the import 
of manufactured goods into this 
country from the United States 
now, we have the authority of no 
less a person than Mr. Gladstone 
for believing that we are eventually 
to be beaten off the field by America ; 
and by inaugurating an import duty 
now on their manufactures, we 
make sure of a good revenue when 
the time arrives that Mr. Gladstone 
expects, and America ‘ wrests from 
us our commercial primacy.’ Mr. 
Gladstone tells us that she will do 
this ‘ by the right of the strongest, 
but that in this instance the 
strongest means the best,’ so that 
we have no title, and he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) ‘hasno inclination to murmur 
at the prospect.’ Possibly we shall 
be less inclined to murmur if we 
obtain the revenue from the import 
duties, and it would at any rate 
help us to take Mr. Gladstone’s own 
advice and ‘reduce our public 
burdens.’ 

It is true enough, as Pro- 
fessor Fawcett tells us, that we 
at present do not import manu- 
factured goods largely from the 
United States; but he is silent on 
one point, viz. that one of our colo- 
nies—Canada—does import largely 
from there, and whatever our own 
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future policy may be, it is pretty 
certain that Canada intends to in- 
sist on reciprocity with the United 
States, or else she will have pro- 
tective duties. If we act with Canada 
in this matter, we surely havea vastly 
greater leverage to bring to bear on 
the United States to get her pre- 
sent prohibitory tariff removed. It 
should be noticed, moreover, that 
American competition is not so 
innocuous to ourselves as Professor 
Fawcett would lead us to suppose. 
I can mention one trade, viz. that of 
carpenters, joiners, and cabinet- 
makers, that is already being se- 
verely injured by it. Large quan- 
tities of furniture, from kitchen 
chairs and tables to the most 
elegant drawing-room furniture, are 
now constantly being exported to 
this country from the United States. 
Wood is so abundant there that 
they can easily undersell us. Be- 
sides household furniture, the 
Americans are also now sending 
us window-sashes, doors, skirting 
boards, panel-work, wainscots, and 


all descriptions of joinery. On re- 
ference to our Board of Trade 


returns, I find that of ‘house 
frames, fittings, and joiners’-work,’ 
we imported from the United States 
37,493/. worth in 1877. The exact 
value of the furniture imported 
cannot be got from there, as it is 
mixed up with wood unmanufac- 
tured ; but I find, on reference to 
the quarterly returns of the United 
States Government, that in the year 
ending June 30, 1878, the total ex- 

orts of ‘household furniture’ from 
the United States had increased by 
$261,110 over the previous year, 
and amounted to $1,961,522. 
A large proportion of this, at any 
rate, goes to Great Britain, and 
cannot help having a prejudicial 
effect upon the wages of our work- 
ing classes connected with those 
trades. The carpenters and joiners 
in England and Wales alone num- 
bered 205,624 and the cabinet- 
makers 48,333 at the last census, 
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so a large section of the community 
is affected by American competition 
in this trade. As to American locks, 
a recent letter in the Times will be 
in the recollection of most of my 
readers. 

But why is Professor Fawcett 
so anxious to put the United 
States forward as the strongest 
case for the advocates of recipro- 
city? Those who ask for reci- 
procity certainly do not agree with 
him in thinking it so. They 
would say that France and Belgium 
furnish a much stronger case, and 
though they would perfectly agree 
with him that ‘the tariff of the 
United States undoubtedly inflicts 
a very serious injury on English 
trade,’ they would demur to the 
statement that in quoting America 
‘the strongest case is taken that 
can be adduced in support of what 
is called a policy of reciprocity,’ as, 
on the contrary, it is far from being 
so. France is really the country 
which ought to be taken as a speci- 
men, but about France Professor 
Fawcett is strangely silent. 

The following table shows the 
amount of our manufactures ex- 
ported to France and the amount 
of manufactures of a similar kind 
imported into this country from 
France, and thereby coming into 
direct competition with them in our 
home market. 

Now the meaning of these figures 
is simply this, that we imported 
from France in 1877 over twenty 
million pounds worth of manu- 
factured goods, each and all of 
which competed with precisely 
similar manufactures here, while 
during the same period we only 
exported to France about nine 
million pounds worth. 

What, then, would be the result 
if French manufactured goods were 
excluded by import duties from 
this country, and in retaliation 
our manufactures entirely excluded 
from France ? 

The answer, in my opinion, is 
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Nature of Manufactures 


Brass and bronze 
Chemicals . 
China and earthenware } 
Clocks 


Cotton manufactures (including yarn) 


Glass manufactures 

Hides (tanned) 

Tron and steel manufactures 
Lace 

Leather manufactures 
Linen do. 

Machinery and implements 
Oilseed cake . 

Paper ; 

Silk manufactures 

Sugar (refined) 

Watches 


Woollen manufactures (including yarn) . 
Unenumerated articles of manatictared | 


goods . 


Exports 


Imports 
to France 


from France 
£ £ 
nil. 42,479 
211,476 269,843 
80,325 175,399 
" 314,325 
766,831 
291,771 
nil, 316,224 
870, 354 76,131 
nil. 439,255 
12,467 527,657 
444,139 124,264 
583,012 nil. 
nil, 148,613 
nil. 213,036 
345,971 8,401,028 
nil. 3,464,915 
nil, 16,636 
3,244,197 3:719,95° 


1,079,079 1,152,011 


1,958,822 
* 





8,829,842 


20. “460, 368 


* The quantities of these articles exported is too trifling to be men- 
tioned in the list of exports published by our Board of Trade, but they 
are included in the ‘ unenumerated articles’ in this table. 


plain—viz. that our trade would 
be a net gainer of at least ten 
millions sterling, and probably of 
more, for France does not yet make 
all our manufactures at home, and 
would not be likely to wish to 
exclude all; and, in addition to 
this, an increased export ought to 
arise to our colonies and India, if 
they followed, as they should do, 
the policy of the mother country, 
and gave the preference to British 
manufactures. 

But we are told that we get the 
enormous advantage of 45 mil- 
lions of imports from France 
through the treaty, an increase of 
28 millions over what we imported 
from there before the treaty with 
France existed. The table on page 
206 shows in what this increase 
really has been made. 

While the raw materials for the 
industries of this country have in- 
creased only 500,000/., the manu- 


factured goods imported have in- 
creased 15,000,0001, Luxuries, such 
as kid gloves and artificial flowers, 
have increased 1,500,000l., and wine 
has increased 2,000,0001.; miscel- 
laneous articles have increased 
3,000,000l. ; and the remaining class 
of imports that have increased are 
perishable articles, such as butter, 
eggs, poultry, vegetables, &c., which 
have increased 5,500,0001.; but 
the increase here can be much 
more fairly attributed to better 
means of communication than to 
free trade. It is far easier to send 
over butter, eggs, fruit or vege- 
tables to market here from France 
than it was twenty years ago; and 
I believe that free trade has little 
or nothing to do with the increase 
in import of these articles. As 
regards eggs, there is no doubt that 
one great reason why so many are 
imported is that our farmers’ 
daughters now play the piano in- 
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TaRLE SHOWING ImPporTS FROM FRANCE 1x 1860 AND 1877. 


Nature of Articles 


Animals . 
Butter 
Corn 
| Food Supply < Eggs ‘ 
Potatoes . 
Fish, fruit, 
L poultry, and a 


| Horses . 
| Raw materials of industry 


| Manufactured goods, as per previous s table 


Artificial flowers . 
| Luxuries< Ornamental feathers 
Gloves . ‘ 


| Wines 
| Spirits . . 
Miscellaneous 


Total . 


stead of looking after the fowls. But 
whatever the causes may be of the 
increase in the importation of eat- 
ables, there is but little fear that 
France would interfere to prevent 
their export to this country if the 
treaty were doneaway with, for the 
English market is too good a one to 
lose. 

The increase in the importation 
of the raw materials of industry 
(500,0001.) is too trifling to notice 
when compared with the monstrous 
increase of 15,000,000/. in the im- 
portation of manufactured goods, 
and in fact the only gains that we 
can really reckon are in the im- 
portation of kid gloves, artificial 
flowers, and other articles of that 
description, and of wines. Now, 
all of these things we could very 
well do without, and, under any 
circumstances, the advantage we 
get by a larger importation of them 
can hardly be considered by any 
one to counterbalance the immense 
injury done to our home trade by 
such an immense influx of foreign 
goods. It must be specially noted 
that our supply both of animals 
and corn has slightly decreased in 
importation from France since 1860, 


v egetables, 


107,494 
3,654,488 
3:716,293 
1,602,038 

620,114 


f 1,124,797 


349.454 
2,443,303 
20,460, 368 
544,625 
328,428 
1,140,941 
3,069,209 
1,230,586 
5,431,186 





1,036,620 


- | 1,058,379 
. | 2,588,630 


| 45,823,324 


» | 17;774,031 


and that therefore the one great 
advantage prophesied by free traders 
has not here been gained. 

Turning to Belgium, we see the 
same thing, only on a smaller scale. 
We import nearly double the 
amount of the very same manufac- 
tures that we export there, and get 
no counterbalancing advantage for 
doing so, although in this case it is 
fair to add that there has been a 
considerable increase of articles of 
food. 

In both these cases (France and 
Belgium) and in fact in all cases, 
our manufacturers only ask to be 
placed upon equal terms with those 
with whom they have to compete. 
If they are denied that, they may 
well say that ‘free trade’ is a 
myth. 

I will now proceed to consider 
the objections raised by Professor 
Fawcett to a reciprocity policy. 
As I have said before, I have 
nothing to do with his arguments 
against protection. Our manu- 
facturers here do not ask for pro- 
tection, and do not want it; and 
I have already referred to his 
objection that we cannot ‘ retaliate’ 
on other countries, and shall not go 
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into it again, except to ask whether 
France or ourselves would be the 
loser by a return to import duties 
on our side? If France would lose 
(and I think that a consideration of 
the figures I have already given 
must lead anyone to think so), then 
Professor Fawcett is answered on 
that point. The next point he raises 
is that— 


The home trader, even where no pro- 
tective duties are imposed, enjoys a natural 
protection so far as the home market is 
concerned, because he can bring his pro- 
duce to this market at a much less cost 
than can his foreign competitors. 


This, as I have already shown, 
is not by any means always true, 
for sea carriage is often much less 
than land carriage. I gave an 
instance of this in the iron trade. 
Besides this, where the foreigner 
is protected himself by import 
duties, it often pays him to ship off 
large surplus stocks to unprotected 
countries, and sell them below what 
the manufacturers of those countries 
can produce them at. 

Professor Fawcett also raises the 
objection that the present depression 
in trade cannot be due to our (so- 
called) free trade policy, as ‘this 
depression has fallen far more 
heavily upon the United States, 
where protectionist principles are 
carried out in their most extreme 
form.’ But he should remember 
that ‘extremes meet’ in this case 
as in many others, both in this case 
being equally injurious. Professor 
Fawcett devotes considerable space 
to an argument, in which he takes 
the case of Alsace and Lorraine as 
an instance of the unsoundness of 
the principle that advocate. He 
Says: 

Before the last Franco-German war, when 
Alsace and Lorraine belonged to France, it 
was never even hinted that there ought not 
to be the most perfect freedom of trade 


between these provinces and the rest of 
France. 


Unless the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine to Germany has changed the cha- 
racter of the industries carried on in those 
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provinces, how can it possibly be less ad- 
vantageous for the people of France to 
trade with Alsace and Lorraine than it was 
before the annexation took place? 


But let Professor Fawcett sup- 
pose that instead of a free inter- 
change of commodities between 
Alsace and Lorraine and the rest of 
France, the French manufacturers 
everywhere else found themselves 
excluded, by a heavy import 
duty, from sending their goods 
for sale in those provinces, 
while at the same time the very 
existence of their own manufactur- 
ing trade was jeopardised by an 
enormous influx of cheap goods 
from Alsace and Lorraine, sold at a 
price below what the other French 
manufacturers could afford to sell 
their goods at. Would that seem 
fair? And the case would then be 
a parallel one to our own, but as 
Professor Fawcett puts it, it is not. 

By far the strongest argument 
he uses is that the general 
body of consumers, not connected 
with manufacturing pursuits, are 
gainers by the present system, and 
would be heavy losers by a policy 
of reciprocity or protection. The 
competition is now so keen 
amongst British manufacturers 
themselves, that I much doubt 
whether any permanent rise in 
prices would be caused by the 
exclusion of foreign manufactures ; 
but even granting that a consider- 
able rise in prices would take place, 
still is it not sound argument to 
say that it is better for the 
British public to have to pay the 
indirect tax than to have to grapple 
with the wholesale pauperism which 
would result from the destruction 
of any of our staple trades ? 

The comparatively small trade of 
Coventry, the ribbon trade, caused a 
heavy strain upon the resources of 
the district ; 10,000 weavers were 
wholly, and 4,000 partially, on the 
hands of a relief fund, owing to the 
effects of the French Treaty on their 
trade. Think what the result would 
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be of a similar collapse at Birming- 
ham or Manchester!* It is a great 
mistake to suppose that we are an 
agricultural nation. A great deal of 
nonsense is both spoken and written 
in favour of this idea, and it 
is as well to show how entirely 
opposite to the truth it is. 
The total population of England 
and Wales at the last census was 
22,712,266. Out of these only 
1,657,138, or about 1-14th, were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
whereas 4,451,983, or about 1-5th, 
were engaged either in manufac- 
turing or in mining or other trades 
dependent on such pursuits. The 
proportion of the population in 
Scotland is exactly the same as in 
England and Wales, viz. 1-14th 
agricultural, and 1-5th manufac- 
turing. In Ireland alone is the 
proportion reversed, as out of a 
population of 5,412,377 only 466,012 
are engaged in manufacturing pur- 
suits and 1,043,621 in agriculture. 

Considering, then, the vast num- 
ber of persons that we now have 
dependent upon manufacturing pur- 
suits for a livelihood, the consumer 
who obtains his income from other 
sources is still deeply interested in 
the welfare of the trades which 
employ them, as their destruction 
would throw all engaged on the 
poor rates, and would soon cost the 
consumer infinitely more than he 
had saved by purchasing cheap 
foreign goods. 

But there is another reason why 
the ‘consumer’ argument is un- 
sound. Destroy our home trades 
and prices will undoubtedly rise, so 
that though the consumer saves 
now by being able to buy cheaper, he 
will eventually have to pay all the 
more. 

In the case of the sugar trade, 
the command of the market is now 
entirely in the hands of the French, 
who can raise or lower our prices 
as they like. About a year ago 





8 70,000 persons are at the present moment receiving parish relief at Manchester. 
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there was a probability of failure in 
the beetroot crop, which at once 
raised the price of loaf sugar in this 
country 30 percent. With the com- 
mand of the market so thoroughly 
in their hands, it is not likely that 
the French, now they have de- 
stroyed our trade, will long let us 
enjoy the benefit of cheap sugar. 

I do not believe in the possibility 
of limiting production in the way 
proposed by the men in their 
late struggle with the masters 
in the cotton trade, nor do I 
believe that it would have had 
the result they desired if it had 
been possible. How, then, are we 
to meet the difficulty which I notice 
that Professor Fawcett is very silent 
upon, but which, nevertheless, un- 
doubtedly exists—that we are fast 
losing our market for our manufac- 
tured goods in all countries that 
can produce them themselves? Fos- 
tered by protection, their manufac- 
tories are more and more able every 
year to supply all the wants of 
their own countries, and are be- 
coming more and more ready to 
compete with us in the ‘neutral’ 
markets of the world. Our 
exports of cotton manufactures 
to Holland have fallen between 
1875 and 1877 from 57 to 50 
million yards; to France from 
87 to 63; to Portugal from 
71 to 69; to Italy from 87 to 81; 
to Austria from 14 to 12; to Greece 
from 31 to 28; and to the United 
States from 80 to 61 millions of 
yards. Almost every country which 
can compete with us has reduced 
its consumption of our cotton, and 
the total loss on the above-quoted 
nations amounts to 63 millions of 
yards. Germany is, I may say, 
the only exception to the rule. 
The loss that we thus sustained 
has been partially balanced by an 
increased export to neutral mar- 
kets, but that does not affect the 
proof that we are losing the 
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European markets both for cotton 
and for other manufactures. 

In the past five years, the course 
of trade between ourselves and the 
principal manufacturing countries 
has become entirely altered. In 
the year 1872, as was pointed out 
in a very able paper recently read 
before the Bristol Chamber of Com- 
merce by Mr. Felce Hare, our ex- 
ports to Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, and the United 
States amounted to 154,786,733., 
and our imports to those countries 
to 142,018,782/., showing a balance 
in our favour, excess of imports 
over exports, of 12,767,9511.; but 
in the year 1877 our exports to 
those countries had decreased to 
102,292,321/., and our imports from 
them had increased to 182,669,3181., 
showing a balance against us, 
excess of exports over imports, of 
80,376,997!. 

The result has been, that to keep 
up our export trade our manu- 
facturers are driven farther and 
farther away. No doubt Mr. Faw- 
cett would answer this by saying 
that import duties here will not 
stop this—perhaps not—but a re- 
turn to them will give us a chance 
to bargain for the removal of these 
tariffs, and it will at any rate greatly 
relieve our manufacturers by in- 
creasing their sales at home. 

The strongest point that can be 
made against a ‘reciprocity policy’ 
is that made by Mr. Forster in his 
recent speech to his constituents at 
Bradford, viz. that it would be im- 
possible to carry out such a policy 
without ‘protecting’ the farmers 
also, and thereby raising the price 
of food ; but I maintain thatthere is 
no parallel between the cases of im- 
port of food from abroad and that 
of manufactured goods, as in the 
former case there is no want of reci- 
procity, for we never export food, 
having plenty of demand for all we 
can produce at home. I do not see, 
therefore, how the farmer could 
justly claim similar treatment, for 
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he would first have to prove that 
foreign tariffs were preventing him 
from exporting his stock or corn to 
the countries from which the com- 
petition came, which he could not 
do. The only legitimate complaint 
that he could raise would be that 
the import duty on foreign manu- 
factures caused him to pay slightly 
more for the implements &c. that he 
used ; but the answer to this would 
be that, like the ‘ general consumer,’ 
he would be far worse off if the 
manufacturing trades in this coun- 
try were destroyed and the popu- 
lation engaged in them thrown upon 
the poor rates. The whole argument, 
that the agriculturists would havea 
right to claim protection if a policy 
of reciprocity were introduced, is 
based upon an entire misundertand- 
ing of the objects of such a policy. 
There is no wish to protect our 
manufactures. If foreigners will 
remove their tariffs, they are 
welcome to send over here as many 
of their manufactures as they like ; 
but unless those tariffs are removed, 
our manufacturing trade must 
eventually be destroyed; and al- 
though political economists may 
talk glibly of reducing the popula- 
tion, and turning England into an 
agricultural instead of a manufac- 
turing country, I think that such 
a process could not be carried out 
without bringing utter ruin to 
the nation, including the ‘ con- 
sumer’ whom all these gentlemen 
are so careful of. A recent writer 
in the Times, who is especially 
strong on the subject of the con- 
sumer, points out that Cobden did 
not mean by the ‘consumer,’ ‘ the 
person only who lives on his means,’ 
but that the term also comprises the 
producers themselves ; and he gives 
as an example a bootmaker, who, he 
says, would only gain in one way 
by a policy of reciprocity, but would 
lose in fifty others, as all the com- 
modities he uses would rise in price. 
Granting that they all would rise, 
there is still a complete fallacy in 
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this statement, for, if the importa- 
tion of foreign boots and shoes de- 
stroyed the trade of the English 
bootmaker in question, where would 
his money be to buy the other fifty 
articles that would be raised in 
price by the import duty on foreign 
manufactures? And foreign compe- 
tition, where it does not destroy his 
trade, still largely interferes with 
his power of purchasing other 
articles, for in the case of a work- 
ing man in any trade, or a producer 
of any sort, the power to buy either 
necessaries or luxuries absolutely 
depends upon the welfare of the 
trade to which he belongs, and the 
destruction of that trade in most 
cases means utter ruin to him. 

I have endeavoured in the fore- 
going pages to show that the policy I 
advocate is not ‘protection in a 
fancy dress,’ as Lord Jersey called 
it at Oxford, but that it is the only 
means by which real free trade, the 
free interchange of commodities be- 
tween different countries, can ever 
be arrived at, and that the adoption 
of such a policy does not necessitate 
a return to import duties on corn. 

For a long time past, Germany 
has always been held up to us as 
the pattern which we are to copy 
at all points. German institutions, 
German drill, even German uni- 
forms, are to be copied; why not 
in this matter take a leaf out of 
Prince Bismarck’s book? He at 
least has too much common sense to 
allow the trade of his country to be 
ruined by foreign competition from 
nations that refuse to admit German 
manufactures to their ports. But we 
need not go so far as Prince Bis- 
marck, for the following words are 
an extract from a speech made 
many years ago, when we first 
abolished import duties, by our 
present Prime Minister. I fear the 
‘awakening of bitterness’ that he 
then prophesied has now cometo pass. 


Reciprocity. 
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I have faith in the primitive and en- 
during elements of the English character, 
It may be vain now, in the midnight of 
their intoxication, to tell them that there 
will be an awakening of bitterness. It may 
be idle now, in the spring tide of their 
economic frenzy, to warn them that there 
may be an ebb of trouble. But the dark 
and inevitable hour will arrive; then, 
when their spirit is softened by misfortune, 
they will recur to those principles that 
made England great, and, in our belief, can 
alone keep England great. Then, per- 
chance, they may remember, not with un- 
kindness, those who, betrayed and deserted, 
were neither ashamed nor afraid to struggle 
for the ‘good old cause,’ the cause with 
which are associated principles the most 
popular, sentiments the most entirely 
national, the cause of labour, the cause of 
the people, the cause of England. 


I must now bring my paper to a 
close. My object has been to show 
that the foreign competition which 
Professor Fawcett ignores is a 
reality, and that free trade as prac- 
tised by ourselves is a delusion, 
which is only leading us farther 
away from real free trade. To get 


that, it is absolutely necessary to 


go through the stage that our re- 
formers in their hurry skipped over 
—that of reciprocity. Our policy in 
this respect must not be confined to 
the trade of this island—it must be 
an Imperial policy in the true sense 
of the word, and cover the whole of 
the vast colonies and dependencies 
which make up the British empire. 
In each and all of these the nations 
that open their ports to Great 
Britain would find ports open also, 
but closed to them by import duties 
until they remove their own. If 
they still refuse to believe in free 
trade and to remove their tariffs, let 
them keep their trade to them- 
selves. The great empire on which 
the sun never sets can find an out- 
let for all her commerce without 
touching Europe at all, if only her 
colonies are true to her and make 
reciprocity their watchword as well 
as ours. 
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ON SONG. 


By Epmunp Gurney. 


UPPOSE an intelligent and 
sensitive child to have been 
born deaf, and after arriving at 
an age of intelligence to obtain his 
hearing.'! During a week or two 
let him get accustomed to hear 
conversation round him, conducted 
by persons with sweet and gentle 
voices ; and then introduce him into 
the society of persons with loud 
and grating voices: he will without 
doubt be unpleasantly struck by 
the contrast. Now let him hear 
a few good vocalists sing a series 
of musical passages. He will find 
the sounds pleasanter than any he 
had heard in conversation, and might 
perhaps find excitement in trying 
to imitate them with his own 
voice: also he might reasonably 
ask why all the world, when they 
want to use their voices in speech, 
do not employ these pleasanter 
sounds, and might be told that 
only a minority of voices can pro- 
duce them sufficiently well to be 
agreeable, and that even they are 
rapidly exhausted by so doing. 
The point to notice is that in the 
second case equally with the first 
the prominent phenomenon to him 
atthe first blush would be the quality 
of the sounds. But let him now 
get thoroughly accustomed both 
to speech and singing, and two 
things will happen in due course. 
In the first place, as his knowledge 
of language and his delight in 
comprehending it increase, he will 
find words more difficult to catch 
when sung than spoken, and will 
often make unavailing efforts to 
understand them. In the second 
place, he will find that, even when 
he fails in this attempt, he receives 


from the sounds new and increasing 
pleasure of quite a different sort 
both from the intellectual pleasure 
of comprehension and also from 
his first sensuous pleasure in their 
sweet quality: he will find that he 
is gratified by certain successions, 
and that he gets to look ont for 
these when the same song is re- 
peated; and that even when the 
voice sings nothing to the tune but 
the syllable Ja over and over again, 
this gratification remains unaltered. 
He will also find that the pleasure 
in rhythm which he may have re- 
ceived before he obtained his hear- 
ing, from seeing soldiers march 
past the window or from watching 
his sisters dance, forms a most 
distinct part in this new pleasure; 
that he can stamp his foot to the 
music with even greater zest than 
he did to the soldiers. And, if 
we suppose him to be musically 
organised, another experience will 
follow. Some one may chirp the 
tune of ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ to him, 
using absolutely the minimum of 
vocal resonance and only just sug- 
gesting the notes, and if he is asked 
what it was he will answer, ‘ Music :’ 
whereas if the same question is 
asked after some oratorical effort 
delivered in the most resonant and 
beautiful voice, he will answer, ‘It 
was a speech,’ or ‘ It was asermon,’ 
but certainly not ‘It was music.’ 
In other words, his sense of melodic 
form is now established, and may go 
on developing uninterruptedly : so 
that looking back over his experi- 
ences he will smile at his first idea 
that the mere sweetness of sound 
which once so surprised him was 
what people must mean by music.? 


1 If this supposition is too violent, we may suppose the child to be simply kept out of 
reach of hearing either music or speech during his early years. 

2 It would be interesting to discover how fara sense of melodic form could be developed 
in a musical child without any association at all with beauty of colour or timbre in the 
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To a person in the circumstances 
we have imagined, the possession 
by the voice of two completely 
distinct faculties would be brought 
home with exceptional vividness. 
The voice in fact, alone among our 
special organs, exercises by itself, 
without the use of any external 
material, both a function of utility 
and a function of art, constituting 
on the one hand a medium for 
the symbols of speech, and on 
the other a musical instrument 
which when in perfection may seem 
preferable to all others, and even 
when of quite inferior quality can 
still present melodic forms to our ears 
with perfect clearness and intelligi- 
bility. Now for us in our present 
stage of experience it is easy to see 
that the voice may combine one 
of its faculties with the other 
after various fashions and on vari- 
ous grounds: it may use notes 
in delivering the words it has to 
say, as a means of making them 
emphatic and widely audible; or 
it may use words in delivering 
the notes it has to sing, in order 
to avoid the inanity of using mean- 
ingless syllables; for its normal 
business being comprehensible 
speech, this line of utterance is 
so associated with it that a pro- 
tracted absence of words would 
be noticed as absurd. Between 
these two extremes there are, of 
course, all varieties of mean: but 
in the existence of the extremes we 
see how radically distinct (though 
compatible) are the aims, emphasis 
for words and expression for music, 
to which the voice may direct its 
more resonant utterance. We can- 
not, however, suppose that in the 
early dawn of human history any 
distinct consciousness of the duality 
of vocal function would present 
itself. We need not here discuss 
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the interesting question whether 
or no the voice was in a rudimen- 
tary way an organ of music before 
it was an organ of speech, that 
is, whether it was used to give 
pleasure before it was used to con- 
vey meaning. It is sufficient to 
notice that since to articulate. 
speaking men speech is a most 
constant and prominent fact of life, 
besides being both a chief result 
and a chief organ of development, 
if there be any other use of the 
vocal apparatus which (however 
remote in origin and essence) is 
compatible with the primary func- 
tion, it is natural to look for the 
earliest and the closest connections 
between the two. Now there is 
no doubt that as an instrument of 
utility the voice early reached a com- 
paratively high pitch of develop- 
ment, while as an instrument of art 
it could not of course forestall or 
outstrip the artto whichit belonged; 
and music till quite modern times 
was still, comparatively speaking, 
in its infancy. While, therefore, 
rhythmic noises and excited cries 
may have been a natural joy and 
relief to our ancestors during long 
prehistoric ages, still in the develop- 
ment of song in our present con- 
ception of it, as the meeting point 
of speech and music, speech—that 
is, the intentional utterance of 
intelligible words—may conveni- 
ently be looked on as the primary 
central factor; and in its gradual 
transformation by the other factor 
it will be interesting to note under 
what kind of influence and in what 
kind of way the points which differ- 
entiate song from ordinary vocal 
utterances would naturally present 
themselves. 

What, then, are these differenti- 
ating points? Two of them will be 
at once obvious even to a person 


sounds. The sense of beauty or of any definite characteristic in the quality of notes is 
abstractable with such curious completeness in the silent realisation of music in the 
head, that it would not at all surprise me to learn that a love of fine melody could be 


formed on a course of the Jew’s harp. 


But children so instinctively sing and hum the 


tunes they care about that the experiment cannot be considered practicable, 
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with no musical ear: such a person 
hearing an ordinary song will see 
that the sounds differ from those 
of ordinary speech by being resonant, 
that is produced by the ‘singing 
voice,’ and by presenting a certain 
regularity of rhythmic accent. The 
varieties of pitch which the tones 
present will not strike him as 
involving a difference, since the 
tones of speech also vary in pitch, 
and without a musical ear he will 
not detect any special reasonable- 
ness in the particular succession of 
intervals presented in the song. 
But there is a third difference 
which can hardly fail sooner or later 
to strike him, and that is that the 
song consists of sounds each single 
and definite in pitch; that the voice 
lands securely and keeps steadily on 
each note and does not glide and 
shift uncertainly up and down in 
undefinable stages. He might in- 
quire why this is the case, and 
whether it would not be possible 
to keep to the natural pitch of 
the words as spoken, while giving 
them the added emphasis and 
sonority of the musical timbre. 
We could give to him a more satis- 
factory answer than was possible to 
the child whose sense of hearing 
was quite new. We could show 
him by experiment that the attempt 
to imitate the intonation of speech 
in song, to make resonant and 
bring out as a distinct note each 
embryonic and imperfect tone of 
our ordinary sentences, ludicrously 
fails. Even to discover what is the 
pitch of the main vowel-sounds in 
a sentence requires a good ear 
and considerable practice, and the 
glidings and transitions—occurring 
even on single syllables—are far too 
rapid and spasmodic for resonant 
utterance, which in attempting to 
render them falls into simple hee- 
hawing : moreover the sounds which 
are only noises, and having no 
musical character have d fortiori 
no assignable pitches, form in rapid 
speech a preponderating majority. 
VOL. XIX.—NO, CX. NEW SERIES. 
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These facts are incompatible with 
the notion, entertained by Addison, 
that the character of a nation’s 
music is determined by the natural 
intonations of speech common in 
the country. In the case of Euro- 
pean nations we cannot doubt that 
their widely differing speech in- 
tonations, the prevalent cadences of 
their sentences, are the amorphous 
result of all sorts of physical and 
linguistic differences ; melodies, on 
the other hand, whether characteris- 
tically national or not, are made 
from the intervals of one scale- 
system, the universal adoption of 
which in itself implies very wide 
agreement inthe special order of sen- 
sibility addressed ; they are formed 
on a definite instinct of pleasure 
by the metrical adjustment of pro- 
portional elements of which speech 
knows nothing. When we contrast 
these facts, it seems impossible that 
definite tunes should have any 
more connection with the national 
peculiarities of speech-cadences 
than with the national dress. 
Could anyone, on the simple 
ground of realising the difference 
between Welsh and Scotch intona- 
tion (to take Addison’s own in- 
stance), detect which of two 
melodies—say ‘The March of the 
Men of Harlech’ and ‘Ye Banks 
and Braes’—was the Welsh and 
which was the Scotch one? The 
radical distinction of basis is suffi- 
ciently shown in the fact that the 
most delicate nuances of inflexion 
and expression in speech are appre- 
ciated and used by persons who do 
not know one tune from another. 
To return, however, to our three 
settled characteristics of song, regu- 
larity of rhythm, resonance of timbre, 
and definiteness of pitch for each 
successive sound. We have seen 
how close in nature is the con- 
nection between the second and 
third of these factors; but clearly 
the second and third can exist with- 
out the first, as in the vocal deliver- 
ances of a town crier; and the first 
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can exist without the second and 
third, as when we read ‘John 
Gilpin’ aloud; and we should not 
consider either case to be an ex- 
ample of song. It remains, then, to 
ascertain what fact or principle 
would naturally underlie the com- 
bination of the first factor with the 
other two in early vocal presen- 
tations. To this end it will be 
useful to approach the subject from 
another side, and try to realise in 
‘what ways emotion acts on utter- 
ance. We perceive at once that 
violent undignified and unrestrained 
emotion results in spasmodic irregu- 
lar vocalisation, and in sounds con- 
taining less than the ordinary 
amount of musical timbre, with 
a predominance of unmusical noises 
and abortive reachings at notes 
above or below the musical register 
of the voice ; but that ordered and 
elevated emotion, on the other hand, 
tends naturally to sonority and 
regularity of utterance. And the 
regularity may take two forms, 
affecting respectively the pitch and 
the time of the sounds. First, as 
regards pitch, if we wish to give 
solemn and emphatic utterance to a 
deeply felt sentiment, we increase 
the resonance of our voice and ap- 
proximate to determinate musical 
tones: but what is more, the regis- 
ter of our voices in such a case 
naturally confines itself within nar- 
row limits of pitch; for in using 
increased resonance we instinctively 
select the few notes which try 
and fatigue our voice least; and 
also since (as already pointed 
out) the imitation of ordinary 
intonation as it might be used by 
@ person saying the same sentence 
with no emotional interest in it is 
impracticable, and it never occurs to 
us even to attempt it, there seems 
no object in using one note more than 
another, so that we instinctively 
gravitate towards monotone. Se- 
condly, asregards time, all deliberate 
and dignified emotional speech tends 
to some sort of measure and ba- 
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lance of syllable and phrase ; and 
any utterance which was specially 
intended to attract auditors, to 
arrest attention and gain perma- 
nent remembrance, would very 
naturally clothe itself in. ‘verse, 
where the metre presents some- 
thing that the ear counts on, accepts 
gladly, and retains easily. Here, 
then, in recitation of verse we find 
a chance for all three factors and a 
natural stage in the evolution of 
song. The wish to be widely 
audible would naturally limit the 
reciter to the register where his 
voice was strongest, and also the 
emotion connected with verse would, 
as in the case of other deliberately 
emotional speech, tend to a limited 
number of sonorous tones: and 
under the gis of strict rhythm, 
resonance and certainty of tone 
would pass out of the sphere of 
the town crier’s utterances and 
enter the region of art. For here 


we have a departure from ordinary 
intonation ‘justified not only by 


emotional quality in the words but 
by a distinctly musical pleasure, the 
combination of definite tones with 
regular rhythm. Even pure mono- 
tone would often find itself in place : 
for wholly blank as it is of emotional 
power when in an amorphous state, 
since the mere sensuous pleasure 
derived from the most beautiful 
voice rapidly palls on the sense in 
the absence of form, it may readily 
be vitalised and dignified by acting 
as a substratum to the varied 
motion of metre. 

It is easy to see how this intoning, 
which at first presents in respect 
of pitch such negative character- 
istics, would lend itself to melodic 
formation. The ends of the lines 
would give opportunity for recur- 
rence of definite successions of notes, 
and these recurrences and cadences 
might grow in number. _ Mean- 
while the gradual development of a 
feeling for regular ratios between 
notes, in other words the formation 
of a scale-system with fixity of in- 
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tervals, would continue in connec- 
tion with all musical manifestations, 
as theresult of the existence, in how- 
ever rudimentary;a form, of purely 
musical (as opposed to poetical) in- 
stincts; instruments with a fixed 
succession of notes would guide and 
sustain the voice; and as the com- 
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by accentuating the fifth chord the 
main metrical pegs are actually ré- 
tained, yet every vestige of the cha- 
racter of the phrase disappears. 
When then the power of apprecia- 
ting more complicated melodic 
phrases had been developed, the voice 
would naturally not debar itself 


bination of pitch-ratios with time- 
ratios is the essence of all the end- 
less combinations of melodic form, 
the voice in its various trials was 
sure to break through the bounds 
imposed by the normal lengths of 
syllables. How radically a melodic 
phrase depends for its expressionon the words wholly into its own re- 
the whole texture of its rhythm may gion, justifying the transformation 
be immediately seen by @ modern of their flow by the inherent 
example—if we play, for instance, beauty of the resulting form. This 
the first six chords of the pathétique again may be best realised by taking 
sonata as six even crotchets; here any modern instance: we find of 


from delivering them by any sense 
of duty to the length of syllables® 
natural in the normal delivery of 
the words. Glaring reversals of 
natural verbal accents could be 
easily avoided ; but while avoidin: 

them the melodic rhythm might iit 





* It may be useful to point out how musical rhythms differ from developed verse- 
rhythms, while retaining the common element of regular main accents. Even this 
common feature presents great differences, being often much disguised in verse, while 
absolutely patent and essential indeveloped music. In verse, though the normal scheme 
of the metre is always in a way felt as underlying the actual syllables used, there is 
extremely wide latitude in the places where the stress of the voice actually comes— 
some feet passing, it may be, without any stress at all, while in others the stress may 
be given on a syllable which, according to the strict scheme, is unaccented. If, there- 
fore, we actually timed each foot as it passes, we should find great variety in their 
duration. In music, on the other hand, constancy of accent, and so of length of bar, is 
acardinal point. Not only in polyphonous music should we otherwise lack a chief 
means of perceiving that the various voices, as they meet and fight, and embrace and 
part, are members of one organic whole; it is involved in the very nature of 
melodic form that the. perception of the various relations of length which the notes 
present is absolately precise, and this necessitates a standard afforded by a con- 
stant length of bar. Much more fundamental differences present themselves, 
however, if we take our unit, the foot or bar, and either examine its component elements, 
or the larger combinations into which it enters. A poetical foot is composed of 
syllables which, from the nature of language, cannot be numerous, five being the very 
outside, and of which one cannot be more than two or three times the length of 
another: whence the variety of feet in any metre is very limited, and the flow of sound 
is of a simple and continuous kind. In verse, again, the ear is occupied with something 
quite apart from the sound, namely, the apprehension of the words as symbols of 
thought, this being its normal hourly function : it therefore takes such sops as it gets in 
the way of metre as an assistance and gratuity for which it is grateful, without demanding 
anything like strict symmetry and regularity in the lengths of the lines, These may be 
extremely irregular, as in many odes, and even where there is a principle of balance and 
symmetry, as in Greek strophes and antistrophes, the ear has often to wait a long time 
for this to assert itself—so that verse may present great irregularity in the main metrical 
outline, combined with great regularity and simplicity in.the component feet. Music 
reverses these characteristics. One musical note may be sixty-four times the length of 
another, and moreover rests are of constant occurrence, and are as important as notes; 
80 that the arrangements and combinations of sounds and silences which make up a bat 
are in number and variety quite beyond reckoning ; while, on the other hand, the nature 
of musical forms demands clear balance and symmetry in the sequence of phrases or 
groups of bars. I have dwelt elsewhere on-the dual basis of rhythm in these groups, 
and explained how Wagner, so far as he has flouted and ignored it, has made not an 
advance on Beethoven, but a fundamental blunder. 
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course the proviso that accented 
syllables must not fall on unaccented 
notes, but, this one rule being ob- 
served, the melodically altered 
rhythm of the words seems so na- 
tural and is so completely justified 
to the ear, that it is hard to perceive, 
withoutdeliberate examination, how 
completely in many instances the 
normal spoken rhythm has been de- 
parted from and what wholly new 
durations and conditions are im- 
posed on the syllables; to take a 
single example from a song where 
the normal verbal rhythm is retained 
in an exceptional degree, ‘O ruddier 
than the cherry,’ there is a passage 
where the first syllable of the word 
‘bluster ’ is held during thirty-three 
notes without seeming the least un- 
natural. But apart from passages 
of this kind, any song, and almost 
any bar in it, will show the submis- 
sion of the syllables to the melodic 
moulding in the whole department 
of rhythm. Of course the change 
whereby the voice, while acting as 
the organ of developed speech, 
asserted itself as a musical—as dis- 
tinct from a verbal—instrument, 
must in early days have been very 
gradual, depending on the slow 
growth of the musical art; it had 
progressed far enough in Plato’s time 
to meet with his strongest reproba- 
tion, and reached its climax in 
some of the ecclesiastical music of 
the late Middle Ages, where all idea 
of intelligibility for the words was 
lost sight of. 

So far, then, our results are as 
follows: we found no basis for art 
in mere sonority, and we found it 
was impossible to sing ordinary 
speech; but in the intoning of 
verse a common ground presented 
itself where words were intelligible 
and audible, and where elementary 
musical form was possible; and 
when the development of melodic 
structure involved greater com- 
plexity ofrhythm, the words could be 
made to follow, retaining their main 
accents, but otherwise very malle- 
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able. Thus in respect of pitch we 
seem to have passed from speech 
to song by a kind of tabula rasa of 
monotone or something approxima- 
ting to it, on which the various in- 
tervals of developing music gradu- 
ally worked. But the following 
question may occur: as there is 
obviously, beyond metre, a second 
formative factor in developed me- 
lody, namely the definite propor- 
tions of the pitch-intervals, and as 
the metre has been shown to present 
an art-basis while the other factor 
was absent or wholly inchoate, was it 
out of the question that this other 
factor should also on its own ac- 
count form a similar basis? After 
finding reproduction of the shifting 
and indefinite utterances of speech 
impossible in the singing voice, we 
immediately fell back on metre for 
a formative principle, whereas (it 
might be urged) there seems to be 
no d@ priori impossibility of finding 
a satisfactory formative principle 
in certain ratios of intervals, while 
retaining the natural spoken rhythm. 
If we regard the historic develop- 
ment of song, the answer is this: 
that the feeling for regularity of 
rhythmic impressionis a natural fact 
of the organism, lying as deep in 
our natures as any instinct we have, 
and traceable to ages long previous 
to the dawn of distinctly intellectual 
processes; while systems of pitch- 
intervals are numerous and empiri- 
cal, and have been gradually de- 
veloped by conscious artistic efforts ; 
so that emotional and poetic speech 
found the sense for metrical regu- 
larity and recurrence ready to hand 
and instinctively utilised it, whereas 
the association of particular utter- 
ances with particular sets of notes 
would have involved an impossibi- 
lity, namely the perpetual artificial 
production of new forms from the 
elements of some scale-system which 
in early times could only have an in- 
choate or a potential existence, that 
is, the making of bricks without 
straw. Apart, however, from his- 
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toric development, if we regard 
actual subsequent possibilities, a 
fresh and interesting set of con- 
siderations presents itself. Let us 
ask then whether, given a complete 
and convenient scale-system, the 
ratios of the intervals afford mate- 
rial out of which beautiful melodic 
forms can be built independently 
of a strict metrical element. Now 
when we are considering a mere 
succession of unaccompanied tones, 
the answer is no. We may find 
that a very small number of them 
form an agreeable and reasonable 
group, though in the very act of 
imagining them it is difficult to 
avoid investing them with some 
kind of accent: but in a longer 
series the ear gets quite astray and 
finds no coherence in the relations, 
without the connecting and forma- 
tive power of rhythmic accent. 
Where attention is occupied with 
words, an occasional breaking of 
monotone by such groups may be a 
relief to the sense, as in some of the 
intoning and chanting one hears in 
foreign churches; but, we do not 
find in them a true basis for the 
development of melodic organism 
any more than ina succession of 
birds’ calls, and no permanent ar- 
tistic impression could result from 
such fragments. But, it may be 
urged, does not what is known as 
recitative often consist of such a 
rhythmically loose structure,‘ while 
nevertheless it seems to justify it- 
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self to the musical sense ? Yes, but 
this is owing to a musical pheno- 
menon which has not yet been 
mentioned, and the very name of 
which transports us at a step from 
the early Greek forms of music to 
the modern era; I mean harmony. 
To see how harmonic accompani- 
ment affects recitative, it will be 
necessary to digress for a moment, 
in order to see what is involved in 
a series of chords unconnected with 
metre, or with any independently 
interesting melody. In such a 
series, each chord, being composed 
of parts, has what a single note can 
never have, a sort of form of its own, 
depending on the simultaneously 
felt relations of the notes which com- 
pose it; and if we take two in suc- 
cession, we may get an incommen- 
surably greater esthetic effect from 
the changing harmony (e.g. in the 
resolution of a discord) than is pos- 
sible from the sheer emptiness of 
an isolated couple of single notes. 
A longer series of chords may ex- 
hibit all degrees of firmness or loose- 
ness of form: it may have a definite 
purport and structure which ma 
be grasped like a melody, ‘hones 
probably the ear insists uncon- 
sciously on hearing it in some kind 
of accented rhythm ; or it may have 
no such organism, each transition 
being welcomed as grateful on its 
own account, not as a necessary 
part of a whole. For one person who 
can invent a fine melody, thousands 





4 It should be specially noticed that it 


is in rhythm, and not (as many seem to 


suppose) in pitch, that modern recitative conforms, more or, less, to the natural speech- 
delivery : for on this point the ear is easily deceived by the familiar effect which the 


approximation to speech-rhythm produces. It is clear, in the first place, that, while the 
natural speech-rhythm of a sentence is obvious and admits of little variety, the same 
words may be naturally pronounced with many different indonations, none of which can 
claim special validity. But apart from this, since the musical notes form intervals 
belonging to an artificial scale, and have purely musical relations and necessities, no 
evident approximation would be possible even to an intonation of the words which by 
slow and disconnected utterance, was made as free as possible from the unmusical 
elements previously described: and though, from the negative and conventional 
character which is frequent in recitative, the notes may seem to present less marked 
differences from the tones of solemn speech than do those of a developed tune, any one 
may find by trial that if he takes the words of a good recitative and speaks them with 
deliberate emphasis, and then compares the result with the musical notes, these go up 
where his went down and vice versé as often as not, and that they present no sort of 
certain resemblance in their intervals. 
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can sit down to the piano andstring 
together chords and modulations of 
the latter kind, which on a fine in- 
strument and with a tremolando 
movement may have an imposing 
effect for a short time ; while on an 
orchestra they may be embroidered 
with all sorts of instrumental pas- 
sages. And such series can and do 
stand in musical compositions as 
justification, support, and accom- 
iment to notes which, not being 
In metre, have no true melodic co- 
herence. Recitative so supported 
serves as a specially convenient 
vehicle for the emphatic and intel- 
ligible declamation of words, since 
the rhythm of the words as naturally 
spoken can be followed in it. And 
as the old rhythmic chant with its 
monotonous pitch and its few ca- 
dences had formed a natural feature 
of recitation in the old days of bardic 
poetry,> so this totally different 
modern recitative, with its varieties 
of pitch and its relaxed rhythm, 
found in the church and in the 
theatre plenty of scope for its 
services. 

There are of course all degrees 
between modern melody proper and 
such an extreme as the kind of re- 
citative which serves no more artistic 
purpose than to make words more 
or less pleasingly audible through 
large spaces. Truly admirable pro- 
portions of melodic and harmonic 
structure may exist without abso- 
lute regularity of metrical outline; 
and, to take the simplest possible 
instance, sucha recitative as ‘ Behold, 
a virgin shall conceive,’ in the 
Messiah, is really in the balance of 
its phrases a complete organism. 
But the actual place of recitative in 
modern music can only be under- 
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stood by the light of a few historical 
facts. In the development of music 
through the course of the Middle 
Ages, the governing power was har- 
mony. The effect of the conjunc- 
tion of two or more voices, blending 
and yet distinct, seemed to open up 
a new world ; and the ingenuity of 
centuries was lavished in the work- 
ing out of contrapuntal effects, in- 
spired at first by the mere enjoy- 
ment of watching the windings and 
meetings and passings of the inde- 
pendent parts, and only developed 
by slow degrees to accordance with 
a definite foundation of true har- 
monic progressions. Now from what 
has been said above about harmonic 
construction it may be easily seen 
that the effects of counterpoint and 
harmony, the pleasure of watching 
intricate interlacingsand resolutions 
of conspiring parts or a string of 
changing chords, are intheir nature 
far less dependent than a succession 
of single notes on the keen sense of 
tonal relations and on regularity of 
metrical outline. For in the case of 
harmonic progressions the ear re- 
ceives a specific gratification at each 
point from the moving and changing 
masses of blending sounds: while a 
mere series of single notes must be 
felt as a whole to be felt at all, and 
the sense of melodic form is neces- 
sarily dependent on instinctively and 
keenly felt relations in the succes- 
sive elements out of which it is 
built. Now before the reduction of 
the various old modes to two (the 
modern major and minor), that is 
as long as there were in vogue nu- 
merous varieties of arrangement— 
depending on the positions of the 
semitones—in the scale of sounds 
between a key-note and its octave, 





5 The Ambrosian chanting probably approximated to this ancient sort of recitative, 
being attentive to accent and quantity during the prevailing monotone, and reserving 


melodic adornment for the ends of phrases. 


The later ecclesiastical ‘ plain-song’ seems 


to have been deficient in rhythmic accent, but here the harmonic element appeared, first 
in the barbarous ‘diaphony’ and ‘descant,’ and with gradually developing variety and 
refinement. With respect to the rhythm, however, it must be borne in mind that the 
actual mode of performance is lost to us owing to the extreme imperfection of medieval 
notation, exemplified, e.g., in the absence of bars and the omission of written sharps and 


flats in places where they were certainly used by the singer. 
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the instinct for a fixed and necessary. 
set of relationships could develop 
butslowly; and it was natural, from 
what we have seen, that harmonic 
elaboration should occupy the atten- 
tion. of . the scientific musicians, to 
the neglect of solo composition.‘ 
And when solo singing made its 
entrance into their works, it was 
naturally modest in its claims; the 
notes did not take possession of the 
words and embody them in complete 
melodic organisms, but followed 
them phrase by phrase, giving such 
expression as was possible in a more 
or less fragmentary way, and often 
retaining with but slight modifica- 
tion much of the natural spoken 
rhythm even of unmetrical words, 
while the musical intelligibility was 
in great measure sustained by the 
support of theaccompanying chords. 
This kind of melody in embryo ra- 
pidly grew in expressiveness, and 
reached something like perfection 
in the aria parlante of Carissimi and 
the recitative of Pelham Humphreys 
at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But the fixing of the tonal 
system, with the clear and unmis- 
takable definition of key by the 
dominant chord, was now practically 
complete, and herein lay the material 
for the immense development of in- 
dependent and rhythmic melody 
which is a cardinal feature in the 
extraordinary transformation of 
musical composition in the eight- 
eenth century ; and harmony, while 
losing none of its old capabilities, 
became also, by the same change, 
the minister of melody, defining its 
expression and explaining its modu- 
lations. And as this new wealth 
revealed itself, it was but natural 
that a separation should take place 
and that recitative should sink more 
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and more into poverty. It retained 
its uses indeed, the supply of melod: 

not being endless, and some ma 
seeming fitter for declamation than 
for definite song; and as a relief or 
an introduction to tune, beautiful 
use was made of it by Bach, Handel, 
and Gliick. But it is impossible 
in music to go back. on ,our 
steps; and with our present ex- 
perience the musical attention will 
rapidly weary in a prolonged reci- 
tative, from the apparent aimless- 
ness in the succession of notes due 
to the uncertainty of rhythmic 
accent; an uncertainty which can 
only become esthetic through pro- 
ducing the piquancy of contrast in 
the re-entrance of melody proper. Not 
but that people differ much in this 
respect. I know myself to be ex- 
tremely impatient of long recita- 
tives, while there are persons to 
whom a fine succession of harmonies 
in the accompaniment, decked and 
complicated with instrumental vari- 
ations, will be sufficiently interest- 
ing to prevent thisimpatience. But 
it must be admitted as beyond dis- 
pute that nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousandths of the written 
music, from Handel to the present 
day (to say nothing of many earlier 
productions and ofall the unwritten 
people’s music), I will not merely 
say has been built on a framework 
of strict accent, but has had strict 
accent as an element in its very life 
and substance: nor can Wagner's 
claim to be the prophet of a new 
revelation exclude much magnificent 
work of his own from the same ca- 
tegory. Rhythmic melody lived 
long ago among the people while 
contrapuntal artifices were domina- 
ting the churches; and, indeed, it 
would be absurd to treat a tempo- 


® The instinct for the modern tonality had existed among the people, the trouvéres, 
and generally the non-scientific musicians, long before it gained acceptance in scientific 
works. But solo-singing made its definite entrance into serious compositions, not by 
adopting popular rhythmic tune, but through the attempt of the Florentine school at 
the end of the sixteenth century to create musical drama by resuscitating (as they fondly 


imagined) the old Greek declamation. 


Mr. Hullah’s account of the division between 


science and popular practice in the music of the Middle Ages is one of the best things in 
his excellent sketch of modern musical history. 
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rary and partial oblivion of metrical 
form, natural in scientific music 
after a first plunge into the rejoic- 
ing waves of harmony, as involving 
an abrogation of anything so deeply 
implanted in our organisms as the 
unchangeable rhythmic sense. Re- 
citative in opera has sometimes 
been defended, as preventing a dis- 
agreeable and unnatural drop from 
music to plain speech. But this 
cannot excuse an invention of such 
inconceivable barrenness and con- 
ventionality as the recitativo secco of 
modern opera. It is a wonderful 
example of the power of fashion 
and custom, that the points at 
which Addison tells us ‘ our coun- 
trymen could not forbear laughing’ 
are now accepted as a matter of 
course, and comparatively few will 
confess even to being bored with 
them. Notes so empty could in- 
deed never give artistic point or 
emphasis to anything, which is per- 
haps fortunate, as the words are 
usually so silly and so unsuited to 
be dwelt on that the less emphasis 
the better; still the fact of their 
being sung instead of said con- 
sumes a wearisome amount of time. 
And it is the fashion now to dis- 
figure even such passably amusing 
dialogue as that of Scribe’s librettos 
with this dreary and alien feature. 
Where the musical notes have no 
beauty of their own, and merely 
serve to render tedious words and 
scenes which without them might 
pass quickly, if not agreeably, no 
ad priort view that the transition 
from an air to recitative is more 
natural than to ordinary speech 
seems to have any weight: the 
transition from what is a pleasure 
to what is a nuisance is surely in 
every way less natural than the 
transition to what may be at worst 
pretty neutral. 

So far, then, for the various stages 
and degrees of fusion between 
words and music in respect of the 
most elementary characteristics. 
With regard now to broader ques- 
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tions concerning the effect on 
musical art of articulate speech in 
its domain, the general historical 
influence is too obvious to be here 
discussed. Till a quite recent 
period the voice was the only in- 
strument which, judged by our pre- 
sent standard, could be accounted 
satisfactory ; both in science and 
practice music developed itself 
almost wholly by means of this 
instrument till little more than a 
century ago; and words still sup- 
ply the basis and starting point 
for all sorts of composition. But, 
confining ourselves to modern me- 
lodic music, where the art has and 
claims its independent rights, we 
may glance at some of the ways 
and senses in which its structure is 
affected by the conjunction with it 
of the vocal and verbal element ; 
for by independent rights it is not 
of course meant that music is first 
completed and is then taken and 
put on to words, or has words 
adapted to it—such productions, 
though sometimes successful, being 
comparatively rare exceptions—but 
only that it sacrifices no element 
of true musical beauty. First, then, 
with respect to the voice. Its 
mercly musical nature and capa- 
bilities have of course acted pre- 
cisely like the nature and capa- 
bilities of any other instrument, in 
affecting the music written for it. 
This point need not be dwelt on; 
but the voice has this peculiarity, 
that it stands, by dint of its unique 
verbal utterance, so wholly distinct 
from its instrumental accompani- 
ment, that the response and inter- 
play between the two may become 
quite a separate feature in vocal 
composition, leading to all kinds of 
variety of treatment. In choruses 
also the special differentiation of 
parts, which is involved in the 
assigning of different verbal groups 
or syllables of varying durations 
to different voices, affords peculiar 
opportunities for imitation and re- 
sponse and for effective massings 
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and contrasts, and repetition of the 
same words often gives peculiar 
point and piquancy to the entrance 
of the musical subjects. Next, 
with respect to the words. Not 
only do they suggest the rhythmic 
outline and often the general move- 
ment and character of the music, 
sometimes even lending themselves 
to spontaneous musical analogies 
and something like definite illus- 
tration, but in a prolonged work 
they give a basis and a raison d’étre 
to the succesgion of musical para- 
graphs; for music, though most 
precise in the form of its melodic 
organisms and authoritative in its 
manipulation of the obedient ver- 
bal syllables, is most ductile in the 
matter of the order, relations, and 
connections of these complete or 
quasi-complete subordinate forms 
in a continuous series, and will 
blend a stream of them with any- 
thing the unity and coherence of 
which is justified on its own merits 
to the intelligence. Thus in dra- 
matic writing the melodic para- 
graphs and passages which, through 
being self-contained and susceptible 
of detachment in the musical me- 
mory, can be fairly called organ- 
isms, may often be shorter and 
more numerous, and may succeed 
each other with far less structural 
coherence, than would be possible 
where the justification was not 
given in the natural length, order, 
and character of the accompanying 
verbal sentences. <A scene, as com- 
pared with an instrumental piece, 
admits of changes and counter- 
changes in pace and character of 
movement which would sound 
wholly irrational without such jus- 
tification, each musical sentence 
evidently having its accepted place 
on grounds other than its purely 
structural and musical relation to 
antecedent and subsequent clauses. 
This fact entails no sacrifice of 
necessary precision of form, and 
opens no door to unlimited reci- 
tative; musical sentence succeeds 
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musical sentence, and each in turn 
is bound to possess musical interest 
and beauty, and therefore firm 
metrical form. The only question 
is as to the binding together of 
these into a longer whole ; and here 
the musical sense (which is busy 
with the notes) comes to a kind of 
agreement with the understanding 
(which is busy with the associated 
words and actions) as to the amount 
of change and laxity that it will 
stand. It would resent, for in- 
stance, having the rhythm altered 
every four bars. There are, how- 
ever, certain more definite pecu- 
liarities which may occasionally 
present themselves in the union of 
words and music, the criterion of 
such cases being that the exact 
reproduction of the notes apart 
from the words would altogether 
lack charm and intelligibility. It 
is in comic writing that these fea- 
tures most naturally occur ; here 
oddnesses and unexpected combi- 
nations, waitings and tantalisations, 
dwellings on a phrase or excep- 
tional rapidity of utterance, echo 
and answer between voice and ac- 
companiment, whimsical attempts 
at real suggestions of external 
realities, seem to find a reasonable 
place. In this connection it is 
worth noticing that the combina- 
tion of beauty with some measure 
of absurdity, a phenomenon quite 
unique in its esthetic effect, is also 
one to which song, especially in 
theatrical performance, gives ex- 
traordinary scope without the aid 
of any adventitious peculiarities; 
and the reason why good burlesque 
and good comic opera are so rare 
lies in the absence of the delicate 
aptitude for a kind of inward 
irony to which this twin result 
appeals. This serio-comic vein is 
one of the charms of the Beggar’s 
Opera, and perhaps the natural 
naiveté of the earlier stage of the 
art was favourable to it; but even 
in the modern deluge of definitely 
sentimental and definitely vulgar 
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songs, cases might be cited, coming 
under the rough category of comic 
writing, where music’s readiness to 
lend a tender grace to homely and 
even to whimsical things has been 
strikingly displayed, and where 
the boundary line between jest and 
pathos, I might almost say between 
laughter and tears, seems to be of 
the most shadowy kind. Even in 
pure mock-heroic the incongruity 
sometimes seems only to add a 
delicate edge to the natural flavour 
of the music; and no one surely 
would exchange the half eccle- 
siastical aroma of the drunken 
porter’s ‘Deo Gratia’s’ in Le Domino 
Noir, or the trio in Zerlina’s cham- 
ber in Fra Diavolo, for any amount 
of professedly bouffe writing. 
Coming now to still more gene- 
ral ground, and looking at song 
from a wholly untechnical stand- 
point, we may consider for a few 
moments what special esthetic re- 
sults connect themselves with the 
use of the voice and of language in 
the domain of music. One obvious 
point follows directly from the 
union of the verbal and musical fac- 
tors. For the melody apart from 
the words, like the words apart 
from the melody, seems to be some- 
thing which the voice, without 
metaphor, has to fell us, beautiful 
melody being in the most literal 
sense eloquent: and when the two 
phenomena are combined in song, 
the duality of utterance, the expres- 
sion in a single act of one set of 
things under the forms, simultane- 
ously revealed, of another, in throw- 
ing, as it often does, a romance 
over the simplest words and sub- 
jects, gives to the indivisible effect 
a@ quality which is of course unat- 
tainable in any other sort of musi- 
cal presentation. This point should 
not be confased with has is really 
quite a different consideration, the 
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special adaptation of the general 
character or of certain characteris- 
tics of the particular music to cog- 
nate qualities in the particular 
words: for the mere union in 
rhythmic expression of the two dis- 
tinct lines of utterance begets an 
altogether peculiar and indisputable 
charm in countless cases where no 
such adaptation can be adduced. 
Again, words can be dwelt on in 
song and emphasised not only 
through musical resonance of voice, 
but by actial pronunciation and 
gesture, with a force and passion or 
some kind of emotional variation 
which in unadorned speech would 
seem ludicrous, owing to the ex- 
treme divergence from the ordinary 
conventional standard: for accents 
and gestures which are as it were 
on the same plane as that standard 
would be inevitably referred to it, 
whereas the allied music conveys all 
the phenomena of utterance into 
another region beyond risk of com- 
parison. Again, the absolute one- 
ness of a voice with a personality 
gives to song, in one aspect and 
in rare instances, a pre-eminence 
among all kinds of artistic perform- 
ance. In itself it seems so wholly a 
natural endowment that we instine- 
tively feel in it an ideally fitting 
emotional outlet for any being in 
whose nature lies the secret of ex- 
pression, and in such a one other 
gifts seem to associate their charm 
indefinably with thisone. Dancing 
alone (if we neglect considerations 
of education and concomitants and 
the extreme rareness of perfect solo 
dancing) could be compared with 
song in this respect; but apart 
from the great difference in the 
range of the music connected 
with the two manifestations, the 
singer is naturally more wholly a 
living part of the melody which she’ 
reveals than the dancer can be of 


* I say she, not because I at all hold the view of Artemus Ward as to male per- 
formers, that they ‘ orter lead armies on to Battel instid of shoutin in a furrin tung ;’ 
but because it must be admitted that where the most perfect success is due to the union 
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the music by which she is accom- 
panied, or (as it should be) which 
she accompanies : so that the singer, 
in far greater degree than the dancer, 
is glorified by association with the 
supreme, independent, and perma- 
nent world of beauty. with, whose 
very essence she seems.instinct.. I 
am not comparing the whole effects 
of the two presentations, but a single 
factor only ; and in the one case it 
seems possible for. intelligence and 
inspiration to stand confessed in a 
degree'to which no grace of bodily 
form or rhythmic movement can 
absolutely testify. Beautiful music 
is.of course quite essential to the 
total result in dancing, but, from its 
externality to the dancer’s actual 
part. in the result, it cannot be 
charged and moulded by her com- 
prehension or emotion, and cannot 
in turn invest her individuality 
with its most ideal halo: and in 
feeling that her whole connection 
with the world of high art is per- 
haps confined to the mere moments 
of performance, we may experience 
a half-latent but tantalising impres- 
sion .of transience and accident, and 
a doubt as to the actual relation of 
physical to spiritual endowment; 
while in imagination we picture the 
singer as speaking a language of 
which at all times, speaking and 
silent, she has inspired intelligence, 
to be showing us the forms among 
which she has her being, and in the 
love of which we joyfully recognise 
a common bond, so that idealisation 
passes readily on from the gift 
of the individual to the awakened 
and awakenable sensibilities of the 
race. One more remark may be 
made as to the combination of the 
gift of song with genius and other 
endowments. In analysing the de- 
light we derive from the singing 
(with or without a fine voice in the 
ordinary sense) of a person whose 
nature is vividly interesting to us, 
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we shall find, I, think, that it is 
partly due to a perception of the 
voluntary subjection of freedom and 
spontaneity to law, of the singer’s 
obedience to a. definite order of pre- 
sentation..imagined and _ set. forth 
by the genius of another. Some- 
what as the essential force of words 
gains instead of losing by its re- 
straint within the forms.of metre, so 
all independent individuality. seems 
to gain piquancy from the, sense 
that in one direction its possessor 
is. self-controlled into being the 
medium and channel of an ordered 
beauty existing outside the person- 
ality of this or that performer, and 
appealing on its inherent merits 
to the emotions of the listeners. 
These considerations seem ob- 
vious enough : but it is curious to 
think by what a mechanical acci- 
dent, as it were, the ideal power of 
song over the feelings of men exists, 
For voices are not like fingers; 
the cases are certainly a small mi- 
nority where the yocal chords are 
so. constructed as tobe able to pro- 
duce musical notes. of sufficient 
merit strongly to gratify the ear, 
and so to serve as adequate musical 
material. Had such cases been con- 
siderably rarer still, while we should 
have been just as we are for all 
practical purposes, this one unique 
phenomenon of song might have 
never appeared among us, and 
would certainly never have attained 
high development. We can con- 
ceive an actual elimination of sing- 
ing from the world without any 
difference in the speech of common 
life. It is true that peculiarly gifted 
persons may delight us by singing 
even with very little ‘voice,’ but 
the place of the vocal element 
in music must be admitted to be 
dependent on the existence of fine 
voices in the world. The chances 
are, of course, tremendous against 
the combination in one person of 


of charm of person and personality to an emotional activity wholly removed from the 
stern world of action, the implied faculties and attributes lend themselves to idealisation 
most naturally and spontaneously in the case of a woman. 
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exceptional vocal chords with musi- 
cal and other endowments. And it 
is all the more saddening to see the 
slender wealth of naturally first- 
rate and carefully cultivated voice- 
power in existence, engaged so often 
in the brainless, soulless task of 
displaying its resources as an in- 
strument, its colour and its com- 
pass, to the neglect of all its chances 
of art-presentation—trusting (and 
to all appearance on _ sufficient 
grounds) so to dazzle the world 
with tinsel that it shall never ask for 
gold. To see a Parisian audience lis- 
tening to acelebrated prima donna in 
an Italian opera is like seeing grown- 
up people sighing and palpitating 
with bliss over bonbons. The in- 
terest evoked by the melodies is so 
far to the good, for a love of melody 
of whatever kind involves a certain 
amount of active apprehension and 
a possibility of healthy growth ; but 
this interest is faint by comparison, 
and the palpitations only set in with 
the stage of trills and cadenzas. 
Every formless group of sounds,every 
meaningless vocal trick, every little 
sugared turn, is followed and sucked 
in with a morbid kind of sensual 
abandonment and greeted with tu- 
multuous bravos ; this is what they 
call appreciating the finesses, which 
they consider a speciality of the 
Parisian musical public. It would 
be absurd to vent moral indignation 
on what certainly cannot be plausi- 
bly connected with immoral results ; 
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but this glorification of themselves 
as the supreme critical tribunal, on 
the ground that they purr when 
they are tickled, is a sufficiently 
exasperating piece of national vanity, 
It is fortunate in one way that all 
singers are not renowned, and that 
the vocalists of less exceptional 
physical gifts are less tempted to 
prostitute what they have. And 
given fairly adequate conditions, 
the immediate power of one being 
over the feelings of another seems 
at its maximum in a case where no 
external tools or appliances are in- 
volved, where nature and art appear 
one, where phenomena of absolute 
beauty can be presented as though 
part of the normal communication 
of man to man, and where in ad- 
dition the use of the familiar 
words heightens this naturalness 
of address, and completes the 
directness and spontaneity of the 
effect. Many will attend when ad- 
dressed in this way whose lives 
would otherwise lie wholly apart 
from the influence of beautiful and 
pure emotion. In the midst of this 
normal sad remoteness the effect of 
song on the masses is like a 
glimpse of infinite spiritual possi- 
bilities, and owing to the fewness 
of the moments where even the sug- 
gestion of a universal kinship im 
lofty sentiment appears possible, 
such occasions seem to have a very 
singular and impressive significance 
in human life. 
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THE BEST FRIEND OF THE WORKING MAN. 


By F. R. 


HE improvement of the social 
position of the working man 
has been declared by those whom a 
large number of the artisans of 
England acknowledge as_ their 
guides and representatives, to be 
the great aim for which the or- 
isation of labour is desirable. 

It is a worthy and a noble aim. 
It is one in the pursuit of which 
every good man, every wise man, 
every lover of his country, will 
fully sympathise. But the higher 
the aim and the warmer the sym- 
pathy, the greater is the anxiety 
felt by those whose education and 
leisure are such as to enable them 
to consider the actual social move- 
ments in this country with some 
knowledge of the history of the 
past, and thus with some apprecia- 
tion of the snares and pitfalls that 
beset all untried paths. The 
anxiety felt by such men is, that 
the improvement which it is sought 
to effect should be true and dur- 
able. For that to be the case it 
must be guided by the principles of 
morality and of intelligence. From 
the most elevated, and therefore 
the most truthful standpoint, these 
two groups of principles are seen 
to coincide. Anything, therefore, 
in the method proposed for the 
elevation of the working man that 
is unjust, is also unintelligent, and 
no apparent improvement which is 
unjust and unintelligent can be 
either true or durable. 

It must be admitted, for instance, 
that the improvement of any group 
or section of the complex order of 
political life that is likely to be real 
and durable must be a portion of a 
general movement or progress. It 
must not be the improvement of one 
class at the expense of another. 
That short cut to prosperity has 
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often been attempted. The result 
has been so invariable and so 
disastrous that the legislator has, 
in all times, been strict in his pro- 
visions to put a stop to all efforts of 
the kind. It is not in humble life 
alone that the attempt to improve 
the position of A at the expense of 
Bis denounced. Very lately, and 
very sadly, we have seen examples 
of this kind of struggle for advance 
which have plunged a whole pro- 
vince in misery. To foster and 
stimulate trade, to keep up a 
profuse and free hospitality, to 
found and maintain an asylum for 
orphans, to show a munificent sup- 
port to the Church—all these are 
worthy objects, to which millions 
of money have been devoted in 
Glasgow and its neighbourhood. 
Unfortunately, the millions in ques- 
tion were not those of the men who 
thus sought the improvement of 
their own social position. Their 
very position and charac‘er enabled 
them to find them in the pockets of 
confiding shareholders and de- 
positors. Their aims, possibly, 
in the first instance, were such 
as must be applauded. Their in- 
telligence, however, was not ade- 
quate to the performance of the 
functions they undertook to dis- 
charge. The breakdown of ability 
communicated itself to the moral 
faculties. The path is short and 
slippery which leads from blunder 
to frantic struggle to retrieve loss ; 
and from hopeless struggle to some- 
thing hard upon felony. The at- 
tempt of the directors of the Glasgow 
Bank to improve the social position 
of themselves and their friends has 
probably brought more widespread 
poverty and distress upon hundreds 
of families than any financial 
operation since the time of Law. 
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Defect of intelligence cannot be 
called positive immorality. Yet 
prudence is ranked with justice as 
a cardinal moral virtue. It is hard 
to excuse ignorance, when it pro- 
duces misery, on the ground that it 
meant noharm. There is, no doubt, 
such a thing as an excusable igno- 
rance, but it is only in the case in 
which the means of enlightenment 
are altogether absent. For a man 
to say that he does not know, but 
too often means that he will not 
know—that he will not take the 
simple humble steps necessary to 
acquire adequateinformation. When 
ignorance of this nature produces 
misery the wrongdoer has but 
a sorry excuse. An instance from 
a very different rank in society 
from that held by the Directors of 
the Glasgow Bank comes to light 
as we write. The Birmingham 
Post laments the depressed condi- 
tion of one of the staple industries 
of that great town—the button 
trade. The manufacture of mother- 
of-pearl buttons has long been a 
Birmingham specialty. It is a 
branch of manufacture which has 
long commanded large annual 
orders from the United States. 
The operative pearl button makers 
have a union. Among the rules 
that govern the action of this body 
occurs the following: Rule 18 says, 
‘That any member of the society 
working at the trade by means of 
steam power shall be subject to a 
fine of 57.’ How far such a rule 
can be the outcome of an intelligent 
view of the interests of the pearl 
button makers, regarded apart 
from the rest of the world, we may 
find occasion toinquire. But, under 
any circumstances, such a rule, to 
escape the character of idiotic 
tyranny, must assume the existence 
of one of two conditions. Either 
all the pearl buttons in the world 
will continue to be made by the 
operative pearl button makers of 
Birmingham; or all other pearl 
button makers will also eschew 
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machinery. What is the history of 
the case? The Birmingham button 
was so excellent a product of in- 
dustry that it held its own in the 
United States, in spite of a protec- 
tive duty, But the Americans are 
not competitors to despise. They 
saw that, in order to enable Ameri- 
can-made buttons to compete ‘with 
Birmingham-made buttons in the 
American market, it was necessary 
to reduce the cost of production, 
and at the same time to produce a 
good article. The mode in which 
this requisite has been secured in 
other branches of manufacture is 
by the introduction of steam ma- 
chinery to execute part of the work. 
Not being bound by Rule 18 of the 
Union ofthe Birmingham operatives, 
although no doubt highly approv- 
ing of the application of that 
rule in Birmingham, mannfac- 
turers in the States have intro- 
duced machinery for some of the 
processes of the fabrication of the 
article in question. The natural 
consequence has resulted. The 
large orders that used to be con- 
fidently looked for at certain 
stated periods of the year from the 
United States have almost entirely 
ceased. What the future of that 
industry is likely to be at Birming- 
ham it is not difficult to foretell. 
If for Rule 18 had been substituted 
the resolution, ‘That this Union use 
their best efforts to secure the 
transference of the manufacture of 
pearl buttons from the United 
Kingdom to the United States,’ it 
is difficult to see how such an 
object could have been more directly 
promoted than by the invention of 
Rule 18. 

It is perhaps too much to expect 
that the managers of any guild, 
union, or association should frame 
their rules with the primary 
aim of promoting the general wel- 
fare of the nation. It is by no 
means sure that it is desirable for 
them to make the attempt. It is 
far more likely that a wise and 
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beneficial line of conduct will result 
from the careful study of the inte- 
rests of their own trade by men 
who are competent to understand 
them, than it would be were they to 
attempt to regulate their own busi- 
ness by a general regard to the busi- 
ness of everybody else. Provided 
that. the rales of probity and 
honesty be observed, the button- 
maker will be likely best to regulate 
his business if he regards nothing 
but the making of buttons as the 
object of his rules. But this selfish- 
ness, to be either justifiable or safe, 
must be an enlightened selfishness. 
It must not be founded on error, or 
based on ignorance. The button- 
maker—since he has furnished us 
with the latest illustration of trade 
suicide—who would do the best for 
himself or for his craft must be a 
man of wide information as to that 
particular business. He must know 
the sources and the character of the 
demand for the article that he 
makes. He must allow for the 
caprices of fashion, and have ac- 
quaintance with the cycles in which 
demand for various products has 
hitherto been observed to revolve. 
In like manner he must study the 
production of the commodity. He 
must see what advantages, natural 
or acquired, are possessed by his 
own locality as compared with others 
in England, or by English factories 
as compared with those in other 
parts of the world. Possessed of 
this information, a man who is 
gifted with the shrewd know- 
ledge of our earlier merchants, with 
the ingenuity taught to our manu- 
facturers by Watt, and with the 
faculty for the organisation of busi- 
ness, will be far more likely to create 
and maintain a thriving and lucra- 
tive trade than if he busied himself 
with questions of general policy, or 
of international equalisation. 
Failure would be impossible, life 
and health being secure, to such a 
man as we describe. | For, either he 
would see his way clear to success, 
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and would omit no step needful to at- 
tain it, or he would see clearly and 
beyond doubt that success was un- 
attainable, and would then direct 
his energies in another direction. 
As with the individual mannfac- 
turer, so with the craft asa whole,a 
knowledge of the debtor and creditor 
account of their whole business, in- 
cluding cost of production, cost of 
transmission, and conditions of crea- 
tion and of demand through the 
world, orat least through that portion 
of the world which would come into 
competition with products in ques- 
tion, would be the steady object 
of pursuit. Not only would this be 
enough to occupy the time of the 
officers of a trade union, but it 
would demand the keenest percep- 
tion, the most patient industry, and 
the most practised skill that they 
could bring to bear upon it. They 
would require a secretary, or secre- 
taries, familiar with French, with 
German, with Italian, and with 
other modern languages. They 
would require no mean knowledge 
of geography, of the population of 
countries and cities, of the position 
of ports, and the facilities of inland 
transport. They would require to 
know something of the manner in 
which possible customers would pay 
for their buttons, as well as of the 
style of button that would suit their 
taste. They might find that cut 
crystal or lustrous steel would not 
tempt the corn-growers of the far 
West, or the pork factors of St. 
Louis, to exchange their staple pro- 
ducts for the glittering conveniences. 
But they might find a market for 
gaudy and sparkling forms of these 
commodities in which the payment 
was made in palm oil or in ele- 
phants’ teeth. The judgment of a 
great merchant should be added 
to the skill of a great mannfac- 
turer by those who should rightly 
regulate the course of an opera- 
tive button makers’ union. Were 
such the case, content and plenty 
would mark their administration ; 
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and the idea that any set of men 
should, in the nineteenth century, 
have been found capable of adopt- 
ing and carrying out Rule 18 would 
in such a case excite a mingled 
feeling of wonder, indignation, and 
pity. 

Now with regard to what we have 
called enlightened selfishness. We 
may take the case of two trades, one 
of which may be considered as natu- 
rally aggressive against the button 
makers, and the other one into the 
territories of which the latter have 
from time to time made incursions. 
These are the hook-and-eye makers 
and the shoemakers. With the 
former the contest is evident. For 
ladies’ dresses, for uniforms, for the 
collars of cloaks, and for many 
other purposes a button and button- 
hole or a hook and eye may be 
equally advantageous. Each method 
of fastening has its merit, each its 
disadvantage. The latter is easier 
to connect, the former holds most 
tightly when fastened. The one is 
the neatest, the other the most orna- 
mental. The button maker may 
attack the hook-and-eye maker in 
two modes: he may endeavour to 
interfere with his industry ; or hemay 
try to promote legislation in dis- 
favour of hooks and eyes, and de- 
vote great part of his time to the 
election of candidates for Parlia- 
ment who shall support the button 
interest. He may pay epigramma- 
tists and caricaturists to make hooks 
and eyes ridiculous. He may en- 
deavour to further the importation 
of German hooks and eyes, and even 
sell them himself at no profit, in 
order to cramp and paralyse his 
English rival. Or, worse than all, 
he may endeavour to persuade the 
operative hook-and-eye makers to 
adopt as a rule of their union that 
everyone who appliessteam power to 
the fabrication of hooks and eyes 
shall be fined 5/1. for each offence. 
On the other hand, the same policy 
will endeavour to promote the manu- 
facture of buttoned boots, by dis- 
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turbing the working makers of Wel- 
lingtons, jack-boots, and Bluchers. 
The lace and tag makers will then 
join in the strife; and then ‘the 
currier, in order to promote the sale 
of porpoise laces, will urge the hook- 
and-eye makers to provide hooks 
that shall be fitted to half-boots, 
instead of buttons and in the place 
of eyes. 

Now so long as each of these 
crafts sticks to its own business, 
and courts the public taste by 
the production of articles com- 
bining usefulness, elegance, and 
cheapness, the resulting competi- 
tion is a national benefit. Hach 
craft has enough to do in promot- 
ing its owncraft-interest. That is 
to say, in doing its very utmost to 
insure the production of the best, 
cheapest, and most ornamental 
article. Thus regarded, there is 
room for all; the best will win; 
and every fresh improvement will 
receive its appropriate public favour. 
But it will be fresh in the remem- 
brance of those whom it concerns 
that when, now more than thirty 
years ago, the fashion of short 
buttoned boots obtained at Paris; 
and when these boots were asked 
for in London, there was no supply 
forthcoming to meet the demand ; 
those who required these comfort- 
able garments had for some time to 
procure them from Paris. The 
operative bootmakers refused to 
make buttoned boots. Why they 
should have done so, considering 
they never ceased to make the laced 
half-boot, which was very similar in 
form, only requiring an inside 
tongue instead of an outside lap, 
it is not easy to understand. But 
for a long time they held ont, and 
at last only consented to produce 
the obnoxious novelty at journey- 
men’s prices, which very materially 
checked the introduction of what 
might have proved an article of 
very brisk demand. 

We have taken the above in- 
stance—by no means a solitary one 
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—as one of the latest illustrations 
which has come before the public 
of the policy of the operative unions. 
It would be easy to cite more. But 
one case, so distinct in its features, 
is enough to induce the inquiry, 
how far the acknowledged policy 
of the counsellors of the working 
classes is consistent with an appre- 
ciation of their true interests. Is 
it possible for those who entertain 
any conception of the fundamental 
principles which regulate the profit 
of labour, to formulate rules which 
are in direct negation of those 
principles? The violent hostility 
evinced by the working classes to 
the first introduction of machinery 
is spoken of now as if it were one of 
the long-exploded crimes of the 
past. That the same error is alive 
and potent is evinced by the rule we 
have cited. Is it not desirable to 
inquire into the real relation that 
subsists in principle between hu- 
man labour and mechanical power ? 

In the gigantic works of antiquity 
we have the results of an enormous 
concentration of human labour. 
With regard to some of them, as in 
the great obelisks and sphinxes of 
Egypt, the highly conventionalised 
art of the times has preserved a 
record of the mode in which this 
labour was applied. With regard 
to others, as in the case of the 
megalithic walls of Tiryns or of 
Mycene, the question has even been 
raised whether they must not have 
been reared by races of greater 
strength and stature than any now 
existing on earth. But the most 
wonderful of all these evidences of 
mighty toil, as shown in the size 
and position of the enormous 
masses of stone reared in the air 
at Baalbec, have been the work of 
known tribes of men, within his- 
toric times. The great muster of 
mankind in Egypt, in Greece, and 
in Syria, executed an amount of 
sheer human toil to which modern 
times can show no parallel. And 
yet the mightiest works of ancient 
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times, such as the raising of the 
entablatures of the Temple of the 
Sun at Baalbec, are but child’s play 
when compared with the construc- 
tion and the fixing in place of the 
great tubes of the Menai Bridge. 
It is quite intelligible how writers 
familiar with the prodigious labour 
inflicted on their subjects by Egyp- 
tian or Assyrian princes, should 
have regarded toil as a prim- 
eval curse, imposed on the human 
race. In our country, imposed and 
combined task work of this nature 
may be regarded as unknown, the 
most painful and fatiguing exer- 
tions of human strength, such as 
in the case of the brick moulder, 
the coal miner, or the railway 
navvy, being not only purchased 
toil, but work which the labourer 
can leave when he chooses. It 
may be for this reason, at all 
events among others, that when the 
genius of Watt first gave a’ practi- 
cal utility to the steam engine, the 
English working man displayed a 
fierce hostility to the new motor 
power. Instead of regarding the 
substitution of heat for animal la- 
bour as a procedure which would 
remove the heavy burden of sus- 
tained physical exertion from the 
working man, and enable him, as 
time went on, more and more to 
emancipate himself from any tax on 
his sheer muscular power, and more 
and more to rise into the position 
of a director, rather than a motor, 
of work, the labourer, unfortun- 
ately, was induced to regard the 
steam engine as a rival, instead of 
in its proper character of a slave. 
And notwithstanding the enor- 
mous improvement in the physical 
comfort of the working classes 
due to the introduction of steam 
power, and the great stimulus to 
employment, not only of men, but of 
women and even of children, which 
has been the offspring of the factory 
system, we shall see that the origi- 
nal jealousy is far from extinct, and 
that yet it is occasionally as active 
R 
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as it has always proved to be mis- 
chievous. 

According to the estimate of Smea- 
ton, a man can exert, day after day, 
from one-seventh to one-eighth of 
the power usually spoken of as one- 
horse power; which, however, is 
probably fifty per cent. in excess of 
the average work actually done by 
an ordinary horse. The cost ofa 
horse power cannot be put at less 
than fourpence per hour, under 
the most favourable conditions, in 
England. Taking the given aver- 
age paid for the hire of powerful 
horses during the construction of 
the English railways, the cost was 
7°8d. per hour. The cost of labour, 
such as that of filling earth into 
waggons, when paid by the day, be- 
fore the introduction of railways, 
had varied ; the rate of wages in the 
western parts of the country was 
about 14d. per hour, a rate which, 
however, soon rose to double that 
figure. Sixpence per hour is now 
not unfrequently paid to craftsmen 
of a superior order. Eightpence is 
sometimes demanded. And the 
ideal pay of the working man, as 
determined by a favourite toast at 
his social gatherings, is a shilling 
an hour. 

The expansion of one pound of 
water into steam develops an 
amount of mechanical energy 
amounting to from 56,000 to 
62,000 foot-pounds, according to 
temperature. This is equal to 1°7 
horse power, or to the exertion of 
the power of one mechanical horse 
for 1°7 minute. For a day’s work 
of ten hours the vaporation of 
about 360 pounds of water is thus 
more than is requisite. In steam 
engines of the best construction 
one pound of coal will evaporate 
10 or 12 pounds of water. But 
if we take the low average of 
8 pounds of water to the pound 
of coal, we find that 45 pounds of 
coal is required to feed the steam 
horse for 10 hours of work. The 
cost of this, taking coal at 7s. 6d. 
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per ton (which is a high price for 
the great industrial centres) is 
almost exactly 3d. Thus the firing 
a steam horse for a day ‘is less 
than half that of a live horse for 
an hour, or one twenty-fourth of 
the cost; and, as compared with 
the same amount of work executed 
by manual labour, it is little, if 
any, more than 1 per cent. of the 
cost of the latter. 

The same kind of advantage, 
then, which man has derived from 
the service of the horse, he has 
derived in a much higher degree 
from that of the steam engine. 
Nor does the pro-raté ratio by any 
means do justice to the latter gain. 
For, in the first place, we have 
been rating the powers of the 
animal at some 50 per cent. above 
the average mean. And then we 
have taken no notice of the enor- 
mous gain effected by the con- 
centration of power. To obtain the 
effective work of sixty horses con- 
centrated in one spot would be a 
costly and difficult operation. A 
60-horse power steam engine is, on 
the contrary, worked far more 
economically than a 1-horse power 
engine. If we now inquire how 
the material condition of the work- 
ing classes has been affected by 
the services of the steam horse, as 
far as they have been hitherto de- 
veloped, we shall find the chief 
difficulty to lie in the fact that the 
increase of population has gone on, 
so far, hand in hand with the in- 
crease of material comfort, and it 
is difficult to analyse the elements 
of the general progress. It is, 
however, possible so far to indicate 
one or two certain points of com- 
parison, as to enable the imagina- 
tion to form some idea of the value 
of the services of the ‘drudging 
goblin’ of the steam engine. 

Let me take the case of one of 
the prime necessaries of industry, 
coal. Assuming a case where the 
price of coal, at the pit mouth, 
is 48. 6d. per ton, let us allow 1s. 
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for pumping, ventilating the mine, 
and drawing the mineral to the 
surface, and the rest for labour, 
cost of plant, royalty, and contin- 
gent expenses. If we were com- 
pelled to substitute horse power, 
as in former days, for steam power, 
we should at once immensely con- 
tract the daily yield of the mines, 
and increase the cost of the coal 
by 238. per ton. The coal at the 
pit’s mouth would cost 26s. 6d. 
instead of 4s. 6d. per ton. As to 
quantity, it may observed that from 
one shaft in the Monkwearmouth 
colliery 770 tons are raised to a 
height of 1,740 feet in a working 
day. To effect this amount of 
work, making no allowance for 
friction and loss of power, the 
exertion of a nominal horse power 
of 150 horses working for 10 hours 
is requisite. If four horses could 
be harnessed to a gin in order to 
draw up the coal from the shaft, 
it would be one more than has been 
usually attempted. The prodnuc- 
tion of the shaft, if worked by 
horse power, would not amount to 
much more than 5 per cent. of the 
actual yield. This, of course, would 
again raise the incidence of all the 
fixed expenses, so that 26s. 6d. would 
not pay the proprietor of the mines 
nearly as much as 4s. 6d. does in the 
first assumed case. These figures 
are striking, but they are rather 
under than over the mark. 

The next industry that would be 
affected is iron. Two and a half 
tons of coal are required for the 
production of every ton of pig iron. 
The substitution of horse labour 
for steam power in the raising of 
coal would thus at once increase 
the cost of the production of a 
ton of iron by 57s. 6d.. The value 
of the 64 million tons of pig iron 
produced in Great Britain in 1876 
is tated in the ‘ Mineral Statistics’ 
for that year at 21. 128. 6d. per 
ton. The rise contemplated in the 
price of coal would raise this at 
one blow to 5/. ros. per ton, or more 
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than double. But this would form 
no criterion as to the increase of 
the cost of iron implements, ma- 
chinery, or anything into the con- 
struction of which iron in any way 
entered. Every time fire was re- 
quired, from the puddling furnace 
of the manufacturer to the forge 
of the village smith, the great 
increase in the price of coals would 
double or treble the cost of every 
operation. So again as to trans- 
port, in any part of the country 
inaccessible to canals; so as to our 
supplies of grain, and as tocommerce 
in general, remitted to the tedious 
and uncertain service of the sailing 
vessel. If wesay that every article 
of necessity or of luxury has been 
reduced in price by from one-half to 
nine-tenths by the services of the 
steam engine, we shall be far within 
the mark; and at the same time 
the wages of the labourer have 
been more than doubled, if mea- 
sured in wheat, since 1820. 

If it were possible, for a single 
day, to restore such a state of prices 
as would certainly now rule if we 
were deprived of the command of 
steam power, the distress produced 
would be overwhelming. And yet it 
is in spite of the steady and per- 
sistent opposition of the English 
working man that this prodigious 
change in his position has been 
effected. No great improvement 
has failed to encounter violent 
opposition. The greatest benefac- 
tors of the industrial classes have 
often been in peril of their lives 
for their inventive activity. The 
new machines have been broken, 
the masters who used them have 
been threatened, down to the mo- 
ment at which we write, when 
the manufacture of pearl buttons 
is being driven from Birmingham 
to the United States by the decla- 
ration of the Operative Union of 
Pearl Button Makers against the 
use of steam in the service of their 
craft. 

We may, therefore, well repeat 
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the question, Have the working 
men of England ever formed a 
true estimate of the services ren- 
dered to their order by the steam 
engine? or, to put it more broadly, 
by the application of mechanical 
motive power? And by that ques- 
tion is intended, not matter of de- 
gree, but of kind. It is not how 
much good has been done, or can be 
done, by the use of the energy of 
heat, but has good or harm been 
thus done to the labourer? Is the 
steam engine a tyrant, or a slave, 
as far as the workman is concerned ? 
Is it a competitor, or an invalu- 
able appliance? What it really is 
no person of ordinary intelligence 
who takes the trouble patiently to 
inquire, can doubt. That it has 
been all along regarded under the 
false light of a competitor by the 
mass of the working people is, we 
fear, but too certain. That it is so 
regarded, even at the present mo- 
ment, by some of them, we have 
above adduced evidence to show. 
It cannot be denied that itis a 
matter of national importance that 
this great question should be put in 
its true light, and fully and unre- 
servedly grasped by those whom it 
so deeply concerns. Putting aside 
the motives—unfortunately too 
universal, though ignored by politi- 
cal economy—which dispose those 
who are ill provided with the world’s 
goods to cast an evil eye on those 
who are better off; leaving out of 
sight the great moral force of envy ; 
the chief cause that has tended to 
embitter the relations of capital, as 
it is called, to labour, has been the 
blindness of the labourer as to the 
services rendered to him by the 
accumulation of the outcome of 
labour. At present we confine this 
consideration to the one application 
of wealth in the production of steam 
machinery. While it is perfectly 
true that at the moment of the in- 
troduction of any new and improved 
method of production there may be 
a temporary confusion caused, and 
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even a temporary distress occa- 
sioned to those who produce by the 
old and less efficient methods, there 
is no doubt that in every craft and 
every calling in which the services 
of mechanical power has been in- 
troduced, the workman has been 
elevated in consequence in the 
social scale. The burden has been 
taken from his shoulders ; his weekly 
pay has been angmented; he has 
been raised from the condition of a 
servant into that of a master, and a 
master commanding the inexhaust- 
ible resources of an uncomplaining 
and untiring slave, a slave who 
consumes only coal and water, and 
who costs less for a day than a 
horse does for an hour. 

It is by no means the object of 
the writer to appear as the advo- 
cate of the factory system, as it has 
been developed in this country. 
That question is, indeed, too long 
to be hastily disposed of. It would 
take the patient accuracy and clear 
insight of a De Tocqueville to give 
anything like an adequate apercu 
of the régime of the factory sys- 
tem in England. It is here only 
referred to in order to prevent any- 
one from forming the idea that a 
blind or prejudiced optimism is ad- 
vocated in these pages. The fac- 
tory system is an entirely new 
feature in the political history of 
the world. It is one that has never 
yet been looked fully in the face, as 
a question of politics proper, of 
politics understood as the word was 
employed by Aristotle. That chap- 
ter in social science has yet to be 
written. And itis possible that many 
jejune and even mischievous at- 
tempts at discharging this great 
literary task may be made before it 
is worthily performed. It is not, per- 
haps, too much to say that the fac- 
tory system, if merely employed by 
individual masters in order to accu- 
mulate private fortunes by the ea- 
ploitation—there is no English word 
for it—of their ‘hands,’ presents 
more menace to the stability of insti- 
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tutions and to the steady progress 
of national welfare than any other 
growth of the present century. 

Our present object is, not to jus- 
tify, and not to criticise, any details 
in the actual organisation of labour. 
It is at once a more simple and a 
more profound aim that we pro- 
pose. We want to arrive at first 
principles; and so to arrive at them 
as to take with us the intelligent 
assent of the working man. The 
question is, Is the social position 
of the working man improved or 
not by the introduction of mechanical 
motor power? And if, glancing at 
the past and at the present, it is 
undeniable that such is the case, 
the next question that arises will 
be, What ought to be the position 
of the working classes with regard 
to the great source of power by 
which the results of their individual 
toil may be multiplied a hundred- 
fold? With regard to this, it is 
unnecessary for the moment to do 
more than refer to the comparison 
before made of the cost of a day’s 
labour performed by hand with that 
of a day’s labour of a steam motor 
of a one-horse power. 

Regarded from this simple point 
of view, there will be few bold 
enough to deny that the great aim 
of the working man should be to 
get the utmost amount of advantage 
from mechanical aid. The more 
duty can be obtained from a bushel 
of coal, the better for the workman, 
as one of a class. For all wealth, 
whatever form it may assume, 
=e from theapplication of toil to 
the raw products or natural growths 
of the earth. The more corn, and 
wine, and oil, the more silk and wool, 
the 'more grass and potatoes, the 
moreiron, copper, silver, gold, orcoal 
a country produces in a given time, 

e greater is the material comfort 
and welfare of its inhabitants. If 
we take as a unit of comparison 
the work that could be done by a 
million of workmen in a year, 
working with the appliances known 
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in this country at the time of the 
Norman Conquest, it is evident, 
from the investigation above made, 
that from ten to a hundred times 
that unit could be now produced 
in an equal time by the aid of 
mechanical power. That is to say, 
there is from ten to a hundred fold 
as much to divide among the pro- 
ducers. The question of the mode 
of division is another matter. That 
may be just or unjust. That may 
be a point as to which it is desir- 
able to concentrate every effort to 
produce a great reform ornot. The 
present question is that of produc- 
tion : distribution comes after. And 
that production has been so in- 
creased, who is there that will now 
deny ? 

Nor, all things considered, can it 
be said that the working man, not- 
withstanding the unfortunate error 
that has made him the implacable 
foe of his best friend, has failed to 
derive marked and signal advan- 
tages from the increase of produc- 
tive wealth. Recently there ap- 
peared in the Pall Mali Gazette an 
article on the wages of agricultural 
labourers, in which the weekly 
wages since the thirteenth century 
were compared with the price of 
wheat. At the earliest date the 
wages are given at two shillings a 
week. Wheat cost 2s. rod. per 
bushel. It took, therefore, 84 days’ 
work to earn enough to pay for a 
bushel of wheat. At that time, 
indeed, wheat was not the staple 
food of the labourer. His taste in 
that matter is a costly one. The 
food of the English labourer, as 
compared with that of the Italian 
peasant, who makes a sumptuous 
meal off Indian corn and those 
highly nitrogenised species of pulse 
which afford so wholesome and 
satisfying a diet at so low a price, 
is ridiculously costly and extrava- 
gant. Still we must take the case 
as we find it. Alone among work- 
ing men the English labourer in- 
sists on wheaten bread, and more- 
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over usually prefers it in its most 
unwholesome and extravagant form 
—that is, when hot, or at all 
events as new as possible. In 
India 2 lbs. of rice, with the addi- 
tion of a little dal, or some nitro- 
genous vegetable, is ample for the 
support of life. If we allow 7 lbs. 
of wheat for the daily support of a 
family of three adults, or two 
adults and two children, the week’s 
wages of the labourer in the thir- 
teenth century would only have 
been able to provide wheat for 
their support for six days at that 
rate. The seventh day would have 
been thus a veritable fast. In the 
year 1878, on the other hand, with 
wheat at 5s. 1o}d. per bushel, 
against 2s. rod. in 1250, and labour 
at 158. per week, against 2s., the six 
days’ work would provide at the 
same rate of supply for twenty-one 
days. Thus, by the least variable 
mode of measurement—that of the 
price of labour paid in wheat—the 
labourer is three and a half times 
as well off in England now as was the 
case six centuries ago. But what 
shall be said as to the cost at which 
he can now provide what were once 
luxuries, unattainable not by the 
peasant only, but by the noble? 
What as to calico, warm clothing, 
tools, implements, and that great 
luxury of the poor, tobacco? Not 
only has the labourer of to-day two- 
thirds of his pay in hand over the 
bare cost of maintenance, but these 
two-thirds will procure him no con- 
temptible amount of comfort and 
even of luxury. 

It may be said that the com- 
parison takes too remote a period 
into count, and that all this im- 
provement since 1250 is not to be 
attributed to the steam engine. Let 
us go back, then, only to the be- 
ginning of the present century. In 
the year 1800, according to the 
authority before cited (Pall Mall 
Gazette, November 30, 1878), the 
weekly wages of an agricultural 
labourer were 9s. The price of 
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wheat was 14s. 24d. per bushel. 
Nine and a half days’ work were 
thus requisite to procure a bushel 
of wheat. The comparison is even 
more unfavourable than in 1200-99, 
when 84 days’ work were adequate 
to this purpose. The year 1800 
was, no doubt, a hard one. Meat 
then cost 1d. per Ib. more than it 
did four years later. Still, in the 
absence of regular decennial returns, 
we have gone as near the mark as 
may be; and allowing for 1800 as 
an exceptionally hard time, we still 
find that the great change which 
has occurred since the time of the 
Plantagenet kings is almost, if not 
entirely, confined to the period of 
time in which, slowly at first, and 
then with increasing rapidity, the 
application of mechanical power to 
the service of man was in progress. 

Whether, then, we argue from 
general principles, or illustrate our 
argument from history, we find 
alike that the welfare of the nation 
at large, no less than that of the 
working man, if taken apart, is 
closely bound up with the develop- 
ment of mechanical motive power. 
It is probable that at the present 
time this development is only in its 
infancy. The best appliances now 
known to the engineer do not enable 
him to derive the full benefit from 
the use of mechanical prime movers. 
Not quite one-tenth of the mechani- 
cal energy of coal is obtained as 
yet from the consumption of that 
precious mineral. It is not, then, 
with foregone conclusions that we 
have to deal. There is ample time 
before us. A difference probably 
much in excess of any hitherto 
made, in raising the condition of the 
human worker, may be regarded 
as very probably attainable in the 
future. And therefore it is of 
prime national importance, and of 
primary importance to the working 
man, if he regards his own welfare 
alone, to grapple rightly with the 
question of mechanical power. 

If it be true that by the intro 
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duction of a powerful, willing, and 
untiring slave, the human worker 
has gained so much; if it be true 
that, so far from the possible gain 
being exhausted, each new year 
brings some fresh proof that we as 
yet are only standing by the cradle 
of physical improvement ; what is 
the true policy of the working man ? 
What is the aim for which he ought 
to be anxious, were he wise, to 
toil and even to suffer, so that he 
found it, year by year, more cer- 
tain of attainment? What is the 
heritage he should strive to lay up 
in store for his children ? 

Can there be any doubt as to the 
reply? The true aim of the work- 
ing man must be to get the utmost 
service from the inexhaustible toil 
of the steam engine. By enabling, 
as faras is in his power, all machinery 
to do its utmost work, and all money 
laid oat in machinery to receive its 
natural profit, the working man will 
be directly elevating his own class. 
That industry is the one source of 
wealth is a maxim as old as human 
speech. But when that industry 
may be made tenfold as lucrative, 
by having the gentler work of the 
intelligence substituted for so much 
of the sheer hardship of bodily toil, 
how much more is this the case ? 

The working man who intelli- 
gently regards the interest of his 
class will thus make it a main aim of 
his policy tokeep all steam powerand 
machinery driven by mechanical 
prime motive at work for as many 
hours in the week as can be accom- 
plished without personal distress. In 
some cases this unresting toil of the 
‘drudging goblin’ is even now ad- 
mitted to be necessary. Furnaces 
never rest. It costs a thousand 
pounds to blow out a furnace. 
Pumping in deep mines never rests. 
To give the steam engine a night’s 
rest would allow, in many cases, the 
water so to accumulate that no 
work could be done in the mine on 
the following day. All mining work, 
as a rule, can be best carried on con- 
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tinuously. In many cases a succes- 
sion of two, or, still better, of three, 
shifts of men can keep the engines 
at work to the full extent of their 
capacity. When that is the case 
the most justice is done to all par- 
ties ; production is carried on at the 
cheapest rate; wealth is most surely 
gained. Let it be said that the pro- 
duction of any particular industry 
is in excess—what does that mean? 
In the first place it means that 
more of the commodity in ques- 
tion is produced than is demand- 
ed, at the price of production. 
According to all experience the 
lowering of that price would in- 
crease the demand. Or it may be 
the case that the distribution of 
labour is faulty. Too many men, 
for instance, may be engaged in the 
production of acertain textile fabric: 
what is the remedy? Not to pro- 
duce that fabric at a higher cost, 
but to direct some of the extra 
labour into another channel. It is 
the part of a fool to argue that the 
command of the market of the world 
is to be maintained by any method 
except the method of industry. To 
supply the best commodities, and 
to make them at the cheapest price, 
is the only royal road to wealth. 
To retrace the advance of the last 
few years, to raise prices, and to 
diminish production, is the short 
road to poverty. 

It is no doubt the case that the 
questions that arise as to the distri- 
bution of productive power are of 
a very serious character. It is 
conceivable, and perhaps admissible, 
that in certain branches of produce 
the productive machinery of the 
world, or that of the United King- 
dom, is in excess of the due pro- 
portion. That all productive power 
should be inexcess is a paradox. But 
it is quite possible that grave mis- 
takes may have arisen in the applica- 
tion of capital and in the distribution 
of operatives. As tothis,in the present 
state of our industrial education, 
no remedy is at hand, except the 
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hard teaching indicated by political 
economy. Distress will, sooner or 
later, effect a redistribution of 
power. Left to itself, as at present, 
the result may be slow and the 
suffering great. Under a wise sys- 
tem of statistical returns and of 
true trades unions, much, if not all, 
of the distress might be prevented. 
It would be for the cotton trades as 
a guild, if any such wise organisa- 
tion existed, to indicate what amount 
of steam power might be kept pro- 
fitably and fully at work in the 
United Kingdom, with a due_ re- 

to the requirements of the 
markets. It would not, of course, be 
in accordance with modern views 
to give to any such association the 
power of prohibiting the erection of 
new mills at a time when there was 
not work enough for the old ones. 
It is unnecessary to inquire how far 
this might be desirable. It is cer- 


tain that an immense revolution in 
our modes of thought must be 
effected before such a question 


can come on for discussion in this 
country. But it is clear, on the 
other hand, that such a full 
statistical review of the whole 
state |of productive industry, 
and of normal consumption, in 
any particular branch, as we 
have indicated, would be carefully 
watched by every prudent in- 
vestor. The chances would be that 
any new hands who, in despite of 
such warning, attempted to force a 
trade, would come to grief. 

But whatever difficulty may at- 
tend the really perplexing question 
of the distribution of the productive 
power of the nation, it is certain 
that it can only be aggravated by a 
misconception of the great laws 
that regulate the action of that 
power. This is a matter which it is, 
or ought to be, in our own hands to 
regulate. For a working man to 
come to the conclusion that labour 
is in excess in any particular indus- 
try, is one of those matters which 
but a moderate share of common 
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sense ought to answer. If he finds, 
for example, that wages are tending 
to rise in one industry and to fall in 
another, he will naturally turn hisat- 
tention to the rising market. And 
although the idea of the automatic 
interdependence of demand and sup. 
ply, in some cases, is one of those 
truisms which have been mistaken for 
laws, yet the truth which underlies 
thetruism is not to be neglected. The 
higher the intelligence of the pro- 
ducer, whether he be master or 
man, the keener will be the outlook 
which he keeps in this direction. If 
knowledge were what it might 
become, and intelligence were on a 
par with it, the distribution of the 
———— power of a people would 

as self-regulating as is the mar- 
vellous organisation which supplies, 
without any visible control, the 
daily wants of such a population 
as that of London. Towards such 
an intelligence it may be hoped that 
we are advancing, however slowly. 
But whether it be sooner or later 
that men learn to count the cost 
before they begin to build, nothing 
but mischief can result from any 
effort to build on absolutely un- 
reliable foundations. If we suppose 
that we have ro per cent. too many 
cotton mills in the country, the only 
remedy for the evil is, that 10 
mills must be closed. The unions 
say, No—work each of them for 
nine hours instead of ten. But 
the result of that operation is the 
raising the cost price of production 
by at least 5 per cent. And the 
probable results of that would be 
the diminishing the demand, at all 
events in the foreign market, by 20, 
or 30, or 40 per cent. 

The above considerations are so 
simple, so self-evident, that some 
apology may almost be required 
for presenting them to the English 
reader. That apology is to be 
found in the fact that there are 
several millions of Englishmen 
deeply interested in the inquiry, 
who have never yet arrived at the 
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fundamental principles that regu- 
late the employment of labour. 
Very much of the tension that has 
occurred of late, very much of the 
misery, would have been simply 
impossible if the working man had 
once turned his mind to consider 
who was his friend and who his 
foe. When he has become con- 
vinced that it is to the development 
of machinery and the employment 
of mechanical motive power that 
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his advance from a state much 
lower than he now occupies is al- 
most exclusively due, and that it 
is from the same source that any 
future elevation in the social scale 
can alone be expected, he will be 
the first to understand the suicidal 
nature of the movement in favour 
of short time, and of rules like 
No. 18 of the Birmingham Ope- 
rative Pearl Button Makers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


A FLOWER. 


Fam Maid of February !—drop of snow 
Enchanted to a flow’r, and therewithin 
A dream of April green,—who without sin 
Conceived wast, but how no man may know ; 


I would thou mightest, being of heavenly kin, 
Pray for us all (thy lips are pure, altho’ 

The soil be soak’d with tears and blood), to win 
Some pity somewhere for man’s grievous woe. 


A foolish phantasy and fond conceit! 
Yet mark this little white-green. bell, three-cleft, 


And muse upon it. 


Earth is not bereft 


Of miracles; lo, here is one complete: 
And after this the whole new spring-time left, 
And all the roses that make summer sweet. 
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MESMERISM, PLANCHETTE, AND SPIRITUALISM 
IN CHINA.! 


I. MESMERISM, 


ag Volume I., page 265, of the 
celebrated Lettres édifiantes, 
écrites des Missions étrangéres, pub- 
lished in 1808, occurs the passage 
of which the following is a trans- 
lation : 


People would have us believe that there 
is no science or art useful to mankind which 
was not invented in China many centuries 
before Europeans had even thought of it. 
It is at any rate easy to prove that the 
discovery of animal magnetism belongs to 
the Chinese, and that with them this art 
reaches back to a considerable antiquity, 
and that even at the present day the Taoist 
bonzes? show themselves far superior therein 
to our Mesmer and other French professors 
of magnetism, as well in theory as in prac- 
tice. 

It is not necessary here to dwell 
upon the now exploded belief that 
all our great European inventions 
and discoveries have been antici- 
pated in China. Modern investi- 
gation has systematically tended to 
prove that, except in the matter of 
printing,® China has no claim what- 
ever to the honours which have 
been gratuiiously showered upon 
her. And even where she did an- 
ticipate in discovery, she was 
speedily outstripped in practice ; 
and it has remained for foreigners 
of the present day to exhibit to the 
Chinese beautiful and extensive 


founts of Chinese characters, issued 
at a trifling cost when compared 
with anything of the kind that 
they themselves have been able to 
produce. The ordinary edition of 
the Peking Gazette*, the official 
organ of a multitudinous, multi- 
farious Empire, the integrality of 
which is cemented by the common 
bond of a written language intel- 
ligible to all alike,® is a dirty-look- 
ing little pamphlet, so ill printed 
as to be in many places quite 
illegible. 

But to resume: the worthy 
father above quoted goes on to 
say (p. 266), ‘ What we call mag- 
netism in France is known as 
cong-fou in China;’ or, as we 
should write it, according to the 
most recent English orthography, 
kang-fu. The first half of this term 
kang-fu occurs for the first time in 
a work on alchemy which dates 
from the second century of our era, 
and is there applied to the con- 
stellation of the Great. Bear; the 
latter half signifies (1) a bam- 
boo tally, and (2) a charm against 
evil spirits. The two words taken 
together stand for a kind of re- 
ligious pathology, formerly much in 
vogue with the Chinese and adopted 
simultaneously with medical treat- 
ment, but now for a long time 


? Suggested by Dr. Carpenter's valuable exposé of the claims of modern Spiritualists 


in Europe and America. 


? Priests of the religion of Tao, or, as it sometimes called, Rationalism, which was 
founded by Lao-tzu six centuries before the Christian era, and still flourishes over the 
Chinese Empire, though under a corrupted form. 

* The Chinese are said to have printed from wooden blocks as early as a.p. 581, and 





from movable type in 1040. 

* Published daily. 

5 Mencius observed that all the axle-trees of carts in China were precisely of the 
same length, and that in all books the same characters were used. Thus Chinese who speak 
different dialects, amounting practically to totally distinct languages, and are mutually 
unintelligible by word of mouth, study the same books and read the same novels. It is 
now only partially true that axle-trees are of the same length. Varieties are to be 
found in certain provinces, and carts arriving from distant parts are fitted with the 
local regulation size as occasion may require. 
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prohibited by the authorities as a 
sham and an outrage upon common 
sense, besides being calculated to 
lead to very serious abuses. Con- 
sequently, kang-fu is rarely prac- 
tised at the present day, and then 
only in secret; and books on the 
subject, once to be picked up at any 
stall, are now extremely difficult to 
procure. . 

To the priests of Tao, the religion 
of Pure Reason, who dabbled under 
by-gone dynasties in alchemy and 
in the science of attaining immor- 
tality, is due the discovery of 
kang-fu and its application as a 
means of healing the sick. All 
complaints are held to be equally 
amenable to its power, though not 
all persons; professors of the art 
stating plainly that kang-fu can 
exercise no influence whatever over 
others than those who have faith. 
The modus operandi is as follows. 
A Taoist priest, known for his skill 
in the art, is requested to attend at 
the house of a sick person for the 


purpose of administering kang-fu ; 
and accordingly, after . arranging 
what is to be paid for his services 
and securing part of the sum in 
advance, he proceeds to fit up with- 
in the patient’s room an altar for 
burning incense and joss-paper and 


for worship generally. Muttered 
incantations follow, as the priest 
walks slowly and with prescribed 
steps round and round the room. 
By-and-by, he approaches the sick 
man and partly raises him, or turns 
him on his back or side, or lifts up 
a leg or an arm, or gently shampoos 
him, the object being all the time 
to bring the sick man’s mind into 
rapport with his own. When the 
priest thinks he has accomplished 
this, he commands the patient 
to perspire or to become cool, or 
gives instructions for the regulation 
of pulse and heart, in each case ac- 
cording to what he conceives to be 
the exigencies of the disease. The 
whole scene is rendered as impres- 
sive as possible by silence, and by 
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darkening the room, with the ex- 
ception of one oil lamp by the light 
of which is dimly visible the silhou- 
ette of the robed priest waving his 
large sleeves in the air. The im- 
aginative faculty of the sick man is 
thus excited; and hence, perhaps, 
the reason why even in these days 
of prohibition Chinamen may still 
be found ready to declare that they 
(generally, however, their friends or 
relatives) have derived undoubted 
benefits from a. well-timed ad- 
ministration of kang-fu. All my 
own attempts to be present at such 
a scene have hitherto proved un- 
successful; and the above account 
is gathered chiefly from conver- 
sation, aided by a few stray hints 
gleaned from Taoist pamphlets 
which contained allusions to the 
subject. That something akin to 
mesmerism is even now practised in 
China appears to be beyond all 
doubt ; but until closer investigation 
shall have shown what that is, the 
subject must remain, where I am 
now compelled to leave it, in the 
category of things unknown. 


I, PLANCHETTE. 


Of planchette, I have a more 
interesting tale to tell. 

The Chinese word chi, of which 
‘planchette’ is a fair translation, 
occurs in the Shuo Wén, which 
was published in a.D. 100, and was 
the first lexicon systematically 
arranged according to certain ele- 
ments common to certain groups of 
characters. It is there defined as 
‘to inquire by divination upon un- 
certain matters.’ This might of 
course include other forms of divi- 
nation; but in the Liao-Chai-Chih-I, 
a well-known work completed ex- 
actly two hundred years ago, and 
of which a translation will shortly 
be in the hands of English readers, 
there are two stories which leave 
no doubt that at any rate at that 
more recent date the term in ques- 
tion was used precisely in the sense 
of our own ‘planchette.’ It has 
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indeed been for some time known 
to residents in and writers on China, 
that planchette is commonly prac- 
tised in certain parts of the empire 
by the people at large as a ready 
and efficacious means of inquiring 
into the future on miscellaneous 
topics of immediate importance to 
the inquirer, and by the cunniug 
priests who run the tables as a sure 
and certain method of procuring a 
handsome addition to the annual 
income of their temples. No one, 
however, appearing to have made a 
personal investigation of the pro- 
cess,® I determined to make arrange- 
ments for being present myself at a 
séance, simply with the view of dis- 
covering what there was in the 
practice of this art powerful enough 
to induce the thrifty Chinaman to 
part so easily with his hard-earned 
strings of cash. For this purpose 
I had the advantage of being sta- 
tioned at Amoy, which, according 
to the Chinese, shares with Foochow 
the honour of being the earli- 
est and most prosperous home of 
planchette. I therefore arranged 
through the medium of a friendly 
literate, that on a certain October 
afternoon I was to visit both the 
principal temples in Amoy at which 
such tables are to be found, first 
pledging my word that I would 
neither laugh at anything I might 
see nor commit any act likely to 
disturb the solemnity of the pro- 
ceedings. This promise it was in- 
deed hardly necessary to exact, for, 
to begin with, any disorderly be- 
haviour in a place of worship would 
have laid me open to the pains and 
penalties enacted in Clause 100 of 
the Order in Council of March 9, 
1865, against British subjects 
‘guilty of publicly deriding, mocking, 
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or insulting any religion established 
or observed in China or in Japan, or 
of publicly offering any insult to any 
religious service, feast, or ceremony 
established or kept in any part of 
China or in Japan, &c. &c.;’ and, 
secondly, any unfriendly demon- 
stration on my part would have 
been at once resisted by the priests, 
a row would have ensued, and the 
mocking foreigner would have fared 
badly at the hands of an excited 
Chinese mob. For in China plan- 
chette is carried on in the full light 
of day, just within the entrance to 
the temple, at the foot of an altar 
upon which is seated, amidst burn- 
ing sticks of incense and slender 
tallow candles, the god who presides 
over the table. Immediately be- 
hind is another and a larger altar, 
and thereon are ranged images of 
the various deities whose worship 
is most affected in that particular 
establishment. 

Accompanied by a friend armed 
with a pencil and a sketch-book, I 
was ushered on arrival at the first 
temple into the guest-chamber, 
where we were to await the return 
of one of the performers, who, it 
was averred, had gone out for a 
short time, but would soon be 
back. The usual cup of fragrant 
yellow tea was served, but as the 
guest-chamber soon became in- 
tolerably hot, we strolled out 
among the rapidly increasing crowd 
to examine the appointments of the 
temple. At tbe back of the prin- 
cipal shrine were some half-dozen 
noisy Chinamen sitting round a 
table playing the favourite game 
of ‘ promotion,’ 7 the priests taking 
a small fee for the use of the 
apparatus and for the tea supplied. 
One of these gamblers kindly 


* The Rev. Mr. Doolittle has given a short account of planchette in his Social Life of 
the Chinese, with such inaccuracies of detail as would be inseparable from any version 


founded on mere inquiry. 


7 Somewhat akin to our Race Game, in that the forward or backward movements of 
each player depend upon throws with dice. For the racecourse, however, the Chinese 
substitute their official arena, in which the successful player advances rapidly to the 
post of Secretary of State, while his less fortunate opponents lag behind in subordinate 
positions, or are degraded to the lowest ranks in the Chinese official scale. 
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accommodated me with a fan, 

upon the back of which was a 

rather curious inscription in seven 

lines, of fifteen characters to each 
line: 

Those who have not experienced the bitter- 
ness of war cannot appreciate the hap- 
piness of peace ; 

Those who have not experienced the bitter- 
ness of desolation and famine cannot 
appreciate the happiness of plenty ; 

Those who have not experienced the bitter- 
ness of separation and death cannot 
appreciate the happiness of reunion with 
friends ; 

Those who have not experienced the bitter- 
ness of misfortune and sorrow cannot 
appreciate the happiness of repose ; 

Those who have not experienced the bitter- 
ness of hunger and cold cannot appre- 
ciate the happiness of repletion and 
warmth ; 

Those who have not experienced the bitter- 
ness of disease and pain cannot appreciate 
the happiness of health and strength ; 

Those who have not experienced the bitter- 
ness of dangers by land and sea cannot 
appreciate the happiness of safety and 
quiet. 

Meanwhile, the heat grew abso- 
lutely stifling, while the errant 
professor of planchette showed no 
signs of returning; and it soon 
became clear that the proprietors 
of this table had not the remotest 
intention of initiating us outer bar- 
barians into the occult mysteries of 
its operation. We therefore in- 
formed the priests that we would 
call again, and forthwith directed 
the steps of our chair-bearers towards 
the second temple, where a similar 
table was to be found. Here again 
the aspect of things seemed against 
us, for exactly in front of the temple 
a large crowd had gathered to 
watch an open-air theatrical per- 
formance that happened to be 
going on. And in a moment the 
‘funny man’ of the piece was 
debiting his jokes to himself and 
his brother actors, the$crowd having 
faced round as one man witha view 
of following us into the temple. 
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About one hundred and fifty or so 
got in before the great gates could 
be closed, and there we were in a 
more stifling atmosphere than ever, 
and so far without having accom- 
plished anything. This time we 
declined both tea and _ guest- 
chamber, and sat down on a bench 
drawn up to within a few feet of 
the planchette table. We began 
by inquiring if the séance could not 
be held in a private room to avoid 
the pressure of the crowd; but we 
were informed that to remove the 
table from its divine surroundings 
would be tantamount to depriving 
the performance of its very essence 
of success. Then followed a long 
confabulation between our guide 
and the priests, at which it was 
definitely arranged that a séance 
should take place at once, on con- 
dition that we engaged solemnly to 
take everything with becomin 
gravity and to subscribe to a fun 
for certain repairs to the roof, 
through which, we were told, the 
rain-drops now actually leaked on 
to the sacred head of the Goddess 
of Mercy. And as an earnest of 
good faith the priests requested 
that any subject upon which we 
desired a spiritual communication 
should be written down on a slip 
of paper and reverently laid at the 
feet of the god. Thereupon I 
advanced with due solemnity to- 
wards a small writing-table at the 
side of the altar, and wrote down 
in Chinese this sentence : 


A humble disciple ventures to inquire if 
he will win a stake in the forthcoming 
Manila lottery. 


Then, standing before the table, 
I raised the slip of paper, as pre- 
viously instructed, to my head, and 
finally deposited it upon the altar 
directly in front of the image of 
Na-ch’a,® after which I resumed 
my seat. Five to ten minutes now 





* A member of the Chinese Pantheon held in high honour at Amoy. He was born in 
a ball-shapec covering, which his father, a high military official, clove in two with his 
sword; and being subsequently deified, his name is now to be found in the ‘ List of 
the Gods,’ 
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elapsed, and meanwhile the writing 
implement was placed upon the 
table. It consisted simply of a 
gaily painted natural fork, cut 
from some slender willow sapling, 
differing, however, from a simple 
fork in that exactly at the point of 
bifurcation a short thick stump 
projected at right angles to the 
plane of the two arms. This stump 
was also part of the natural growth, 
rounded off to a blunt point so as 
to form a kind of pencil. A small 
packet of clean sand was now 
poured out in the middle of the 
table, and the writing implement 
was so arranged that its pencil-tip 
lay buried in the heap. The crowd 
now parted, and three respectable- 
looking Chinamen walked up to- 
wards the table, where they began 
by making, each of them, several 
profound prostrations. Two of 
them then grasped the arms of the 
writing implement, while the other 
took his seat at the secretary’s desk 
alongside. An attendant priest 
seized a bundle of gilt joss-paper, 
and, casting a look round to see 
that all was ready, plunged it into 
the flame of a lamp burning upon 
the altar. Simultaneously the men 
who held the writing implement 
began to work it so that the verti- 
cally placed tip sped rapidly round 


and round in a circle of about a’ 


foot in diameter, scattering the 
heap of sand from the middle all 
over the table. This movement 
was continued for several minutes 
without intermission, the priest 
who was burning the paper occa- 
sionally relieving the monotony of 
the scene by holding a piece directly 
over the planchette or close under 
the nostrils of Na-ch’a himself. 
No one uttered a word as the im- 
plement went on spinning round 
and round, until at length the two 
men who were driving the pencil 
became suddenly possessed with the 
divine influence. The circular 
movement was arrested; and the 
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pencil, without any apparent effort 
on the part of the performers, who 
seemed to be in a kind of ecstasy, 
rapidly traced a single Chinese 
word, upon the completion of 
which inspiration ceased, and the 
writing implement was whisked 
round and round as before. This 
word was written in what is com- 
monly termed the ‘ grass character,’ 
a cursive style of writing, in the 
execution of which it is not neces- 
sary to take the pencil from the 
surface employed. For in the 
ordinary style of Chinese writing 
as many separate efforts of the 
hand are required to form a single 
character as there are strokes in 
that character ; and the number of 
these strokes ranges from a mini- 
mum of one to a maximum of over 
jifty in a single word, the average 
number, however, being from seven 
to nine. It was hardly completed 
ere several of the bystanders had 
already identified it, including the 
secretary himself, who proceeded 
to write the word down, while the 
writing implement continued its 
course. Shortly afterwards there 
was another pause; a second cha- 
racter was formed, and then a third, 
and so on, the intervals between 
the formation of each being not 
necessarily equidistant, but depend- 
ing entirely upon the inspiration 
accorded to the performers. Thus 
the séance progressed, until at 
length the secretary handed to me 
a perfect stanza of Chinese verse 
in four columns of seven characters 
to each, with the proper rhymes 
and tones—no easy task to accom- 
plish—in the proper places. The 
following is a doggerel but word- 
for-word rendering : 
The pulse of human nature throbs from 
England to Cathay, 
Aud gambling mortals ever love to swell 
their gains by play; 
For gold, in this vile world of ours, is 
everywhere a prize— 
A thousand taels® shail meet the prayer 
that on this altar lies, 





® A tael is one Chinese ounce weight (of silver), and as the prizes of the Manila lot- 
tery are calculated in dollars. this may be considered as a slip on the part of the god. 
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The explanation of this scene is 
simple enough. The query, placed 
before the performance at the feet 
of the god, was secretly and rapidly 
communicated by an accomplice to 
the paid improvisatore employed by 
the priests, themselves too illiterate 
for any such severe literary test. 
Some five minutes or so were then 
consumed before an actual start was 
made, and it was at least three or 
four minutes after that before the 
first character appeared in the sand. 
Still, keeping in mind the trammels 
of Chinese prosody, the performance 
was a creditable one and quite suf- 
ficient to impose’ on the gaping 
crowd around us. Even when our 
response had been received in full, 
the implement did: not stop, but 
went on to respond to another query 
which some one else had meanwhile 
taken the opportunity to propose. 
We, however, did not deem it worth 
while to wait for any further mani- 
festations, but departed, quite satis- 
fied with the result of our visit. The 
versified response to our query was 
clearly not a bogus composition, as 
evidenced by the introduction of the 
Chinese equivalent for England, viz. 
Ying, and its. general appositeness 
asa reply. It must have been pre- 
pared on the spur of the moment, 
stans pede in uno, and recalled the 
famous Chinese poet of old, who is 
said to have composed an im- 
promptu quatrain while taking 
seven ordinary paces. 
































































































Ill. SPIRITUALISM. 


The spirits of the unseen universe 
are directly invoked by the Chinese, 
chiefly in cases of illness. In mat- 
ters which involve merely pecuni- 
ary interests, such means as plan- 
chette and various other indirect 
ways of consulting the oracle are 
preferred, being at once simpler and 
less costly to the inquirer. A man 
who wishes to learn the probable 
result of an enterprise he has in 
view, will drop into some roadside 
temple and will lay a small fee up- 
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on the altar. The attendant priest 
lights a fresh candle or a new stick 
of incense ; and the suppliant, after 
making the usual series of prostra- 
tions, reverently takes with both 
hands a kidney-shaped piece of 
wood which has been split into 
two halves so that each half shall 
have one flat and one convex side. 
These are raised above the head 
and dropped to the ground before 
the altar ; and from the combination 
which results, namely (1) two con- 
vexes, (2) two flats, or (3) a flat 
and a convex, @ propitious or un- 
propitious answer is deduced, being 
(1) negative, (2) indifferent, and 
(3) affirmative, respectively. The 
more elaborate method, or that form 
known in Europe as spiritualism, is 
to engage the services of a medium, 
generally a Taoist priest, whose 
body is for the time being occupied 
by the god. This state of divine 
‘possession’ is brought about in 
the following manner. The medium 
takes a seat, while his brother 
priests or confederates arrange the 
usual altar, light candles, burn in- 
cense, and invoke the presence of 
the deity required. After a short 
interval, one of them advances 
towards the medium and performs 
certain movements, apparently 
mesmeric passes, by which a state 
of unconsciousness is induced; 
whereupon the god takes possession 
of the temporarily unoccupied body. 
From that moment every word ut- 
tered by the medium is held to be 
divinely inspired, or, more properly, 
the very words of the god, who 
simply uses the medium as his 
mouthpiece. 

In the Chinese work above 
mentioned there is a story of a 
medium, employed to stimulate 
the people of a certain district to 
subscribe towards the restoration 
of a temple, who in his ecstasy 
blurted out not only that the 
directors had embezzled some of 
the money already collected, but 
that he himself had positively 
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shared in the spoil. When the 
spirit left him, and he heard of the 
charge brought by himself against 
himself, he was sorely ashamed, and 
refunded the money at once, the 
whole being nothing more than a 
clever trick to prove the efficacy 
of the medium. In the same work 
will be found an account of dark 
séances in China, which, besides 
dating back at least as far as 1679, 
has the farther advantage of com- 
ing direct from the pen of a 
famous native scholar, and is there- 
fore of infinitely more value than 
any hearsay evidence of a foreigner. 
I accordingly give the translation 
of it here: 


It is customary in Shantung, when any- 
one is sick, for the women folk to engage an 
old sorceress or medium, who strums on a 
tambourine, and performs various mysteri- 
ousantics. This custom obtains even more in 
the capital, where young ladies of the best 
families frequently organise such séances 
among themselves. On a table in the hall 
they spread out a profusion of wine and 
meat, and burn huge candles, which make 
the place as light asday. Then the sor- 
ceress, shortening her skirts, stands on one 
leg and performs the shan-yang,' while two 
of the others support her, one on each side. 
All this time she is chattering unintelligible 
sentences, something between a song and a 
prayer, the words being confused, but ut- 
tered in a sort of tune, the hall resounding 
all the time with the thunder of drums 
enough to stun a person, with which her 
vaticinations are mixed up andlost. By- 
and-by her head begins to droop and her 
eyes 'to look aslant; and but for her two 
supporters she would inevitably fall to the 
ground. Suddenly she stretches forth her 
neck and bounds several feet into the air, 
upon which the other women regard her 
with terror, crying out, ‘The spirits have 
come to eat;’ and immediately afterwards 
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the candles are extinguished and every- 
thiog is in total darkness. Thus they re- 
main for about a quarter of an hour, afraid 
to speak a word, which in any case would 
not be heard through the din, until at 
length the medium calls out the personal 
name of the head of the family" and some 
others ; whereupon they relight the candles 
and hurry up to ask if the reply of 
the spirits is favourable or otherwise. 
They then see that every scrap of the food 
and every drop of wine have disappeared. 
Meanwhile they watch the old woman’s ex- 
pression, whereby they can tell if the spirits 
are well disposed, and each one asks some 
question, to which the medium as promptly 
replies. Should there be any unbelievers 
among the party, the spirits are at once 
aware of their presence; and the old wo- 
man, pointing her finger at such a one, 
cries out, ‘ Disrespectful mocker! where are 
your trousers?’ upon which the mocker 
alluded to looks down, and, lo! her trousers 
are gone—gone to the top of a tree in the 
courtyard, where they will subsequently 
be found. 

Manchu women, and girls especially, are 
firm believers in spiritualism. On the 
slightest provocation they consult their 
medium, who comes into the room gor- 
geously dressed, and riding upon an imita- 
tion horse or tiger. In her hand she holds 
a long spear, with which she mounts the 
couch and postures in an extraordinary 
manner; the animal she rides snorting or 
roaring fiercely all the time. Some 
her Kuan Ti, others Chang Fei, and others 
again Chou Kung," from her terrible mar- 
tial aspect, which strikes fear into all be- 
holders, And should any daring fellow 
try to peep in during the séance, out of the 
window darts the spear, transfixes his hat, 
and draws it off his head into the room, 
while women and girls, young and old, 
hop round one after the other, like geese 
on one leg, without seeming to get the least 
tired. 


I have made many efforts to be 
present at a spiritualistic séance in 


China, but my endeavours have not 
yet proved successful, albeit I am 


* Shan-yang is the name of a fabulous bird which made its appearance during the 
life of Confucius, and which was declared by him to presage rain. Since that time 
it has been customary for boys in certain parts of China, on the occasion of severe 
droughts, to hop about on one leg in imitation of this bird, hoping thereby to secure a 


fall of rain. 


‘1! Thus proving the presence of an ancestral spirit, since no one isat liberty to utter 
the personal name of another, except the speaker be a near relative of a higher genera- 
tion. The personal name, therefore, of the head of the family could only be spoken by 


the dead. 


42 Three martial heroes of Chinese history. 
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well known to the Chinese with 
whom I have come in contact as 
the very reverse of a ‘ disrespectful 
mocker’ of their manifold customs 
and beliefs. It would appear, how- 
ever, that such proceedings as those 
above described are confined almost, 
if not entirely, to women, to whose 
mysterious rites no native of the 
other sex, still less an ‘ outer bar- 
barian,’ could ever under any pos- 
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sible pretext hope to gain admit- 
tance. Of Mesmerism, Planchette, 
and Spiritualism in China, I have 
therefore had personal, experience 
only of the second; though from 
the care I have taken in prosecuting 
inquiries upon the other two, I am 
satisfied that what I have set down 
in this paper is not very wide of the 
truth. 
Hersert A. GILEs. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


on industrial failures of bar- 
barous or semi-barbarous nations 
arise from the indifference of indi- 
viduals to the rewards of industry, 
so that the most pronounced econo- 
mic demand elicits no response: 
the game, civilisation,is not thought 
worth the candle, sustained labour. 
In civilised countries, on the other 
hand, the weak points of our indus- 
trial system will be found to lie 
rather in the local sluggishness of 
demand than in the deficient enter- 
prise of those who undertake the 
function of supply. There is some- 
thing admirable and even marvellous 
in the readiness with which each 
potential want of the community is 
pounced upon as a new mine of 
wealth by a swarm of zealous com- 
petitors ; though there is also some- 
thing Indicrously tragic in the 
feeble flights of inventiveness ap- 
plied to microscopic improvements 
in the production of trivial super- 
fluities which struggling projectors 
hope to get mistaken for a new and 
serviceable commodity. But when 
the industrial system has reached 
the point at which there is a keen 
competition, not only for the re- 
wards of industry, but for the op- 

rtunities of its exercise, the system 
itself fails to secure the same safe 
and ready adaptation as of yore 
between the demand and the supply 
of services. There are people more 
anxious to find a market for some 
kind of labour than others are ready 
to buy any service in particular at 
their hands; and as extravagance 
and luxury go together, it is exactly 
at this point that the saleableness 
of services ceases to bear any close 
proportion to their utility or their 
laboriousness. And upon every 
such case of disproportion a costly 
knot of social parasites fastens, as it 
would seem, by the same inevitable 
instinctas fungus on decaying wood. 


The parasites are seen and admitted 
by all to be injurious as well as 
costly, but the system which pro- 
duced them is so far from being 
able to restrain their growth that if 
they are swept away by the besom 
of revolution, they spring up un- 
abashed in a new form or a new 
name at the self-same spots. 

As the progress of agriculture 
brings more and more sterile soil 
under the plough, so the develop- 
ment of other industries seems to 
urge the labourer to resort for a 
subsistence to more and more un- 
remunerative services ; not, it is to 
be hoped, for a lower absolute 
reward, but certainly for one lower 
in relation to the prizes of fortunate 
commerce or skill. And it is upon 
these unremunerative industries 
that the social parasites fasten, as 
they fasten upon the other sickly 
spots of idle, unproductive wealth : 
the sweater, the publican, the pawn- 
broker, live upon the needs and 
cravings of the poor, as the money- 
lender, the tout, and all the rival 
proprietors of machinery for de- 
stroying health and fortune with 
distinction do upon therich. And 
the reason in both cases is the same, 
namely a hitch in the natural pro- 
cess of economic circulation. The 
few are able to pay for more labour 
than they have wit to employ mag- 
nanimously ; the many have more 
labour to sell than they have the 
wit to employ remuneratively ; and 
the parasites of pleasure and the 
parasites of toil trade equally upon 
the two opposite phases of social 
incapacity. 

Now there are two possible views 
of the function of economical science 
in regard to the concrete failures of 
industrial organisation ; it may ap- 
propriate them as natural experi- 
ments, unfortunate accidents per- 
haps in themselves, but serving 
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admirably to illustrate the demon- 
stration of what will happen, ac- 
cording to economic rules, if this or 
that orthodox postulate has been set 
aside in fact; and in this case it 
must be admitted that the victims 
of the experiment do not much 
enjoy the. lecture at which they are 
allowed to assist, any more than the 
patient in a curious and painful 
case can be expected to share the 
enthusiasm of the hospital students 
for the details of his disease. Or, on 
the other hand, the political econo- 
mist may consider that his science 
is called upon to give not only an 
explanation of the actual morbid 
appearance, and of the causes which 
produced it, but also a theory of 
how—given the seeds of the disease 
—science can best mitigate its 
venom and arrest its spread. And 
whether or no we are sanguine 
enough to hope that economic 


science may yet succeed in demon- 
strating how national prosperity 
practically may, as well as how it 
theoretically might, be obtained, it 


will in any case probably be admitted 
that to extend the sphere of econo- 
mic motives, however incompletely, 
amongst the ranks of former rebels 
to their sway, will not be otherwise 
than a step in advance, whatever 
the admixture of concurrent motives 
may be. 

To speak of the idle and the un- 
employed is to speak, numerically, 
of so many more women than men 
that, withont implying any generic 
difference in the conditions of in- 
dustry for the two sexes, we may 
consider the question of unremune- 
rative occupations mainly in relation 
to the former. Very many of the 
worst paid trades are followed 
principally by women, very few ex- 
clusively by men; and though more 
men than women are in a position 
to mis-spend large fortunes, there 
are incomparably more of the latter 
ata loss for something to do with 
moderate means and often immo- 
derate leisure. 
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The majority of these unsuccesse 
ful trades are the lineal descend- 
ants of the old-fashioned domestic 
industries of former times, and it 
is curious to observe how, after all 
conscious attempts to resist the 
concentration of industry in fac- 
tories and workshops had been 
abandoned, the silent conservatism 
of the poor still goes on winning 
obscure victories over the cause of 
economic progress, and buying in- 
dulgence in reaction at a cost that 
would pay even for the costly 
luxury of reform, 

In trades involving the employ- 
ment of costly machinery, or 
minute division of labour between 
many hands, the interest of the 
capitalist who means to grow rich 
by manufacturing on a large scale, 
is so clearly concerned in concen- 
trating both plant and labour to 
the utmost, that the old habits and 
inclinations of the employees found 
themselves overborne by the force 
of a stronger motive than their 
own reluctance. But in the primi- 
tive art of sewing, and in all those 
simple industries in which the 
fingers of women and children 
form the chief or only machinery 
employed, no saving can be effected 
by massing the required labour ; on 
the contrary, it is found cheaper to 
let it house itself, and save the 
employer any expenditure on 
factories. The only difficulty in 
this course is that in the higher 
walks of the industrial organisation 
the division of labour naturally 
follows the same lines, without 
regard to the varying proportions 
of the animate and inanimate ma- 
chinery employed. The foreman 
and the buyer, the salesman and 
the clerk, differentiate themselves 
in the same way, whether the pro- 
duce to be prepared for market is 
raw cotton or ready-made petti- 
coats, and they instinctively take 
the same view of the work set be- 
fore them in spite of the different 
conditions under which their re- 
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spective subordinates are employed. 
The manufacturer himself has no 
interest in regulating, one way or 
other, the steps by which his work 
and workpeople are brought to- 
gether, and the workpeople, whose 
interest in this case is as strong 
as that of the cotton spinner in 
the factory system, are by far too 
heedless, ignorant, and poor even 
to dream of effecting any organisa- 
tion for their own benefit. Still 
some machinery is required for 
conveying materials into the hands 
that are engaged in the manu- 
facture, and practically, owing to 
the indifference of the manu- 
facturer and the incapacity of the 
workers, this want has supplied 
itself in the way best suited, not 
to the benefit of the process or of 
the labourers, but to the convenience 
of the class of working managers. 
The gain of cheapness and ir- 
responsibility might seem doubtful 
to this class, if, instead of a more 
or less disciplined body coming to 
the factory gate at stated hours 
and amenable to the threat of dis- 
missal, they had to deal directly 
with the scattered thousands of 
desultory, unskilled labourers whose 
employment is reckoned not by the 
hour or the week, but by the job, 
or the unsuccessful quest after one. 
In the kingdom of industry, as 
elsewhere, neither crimes nor blun- 
ders are committed without tempta- 
tion, and it must be admitted that 
to base large and orderly trans- 
actions upon the foundation of this 
shifting population is like building 
a lighthouse on the Goodwin 
Sands. The supply of labour is 
always there in abundant and 
superabundant masses, but that is 
little practical consolation to the 
working manager who happens to 
be deserted at the same moment 
by a dozen of the customary ap- 
plicants for the favour of his em- 
ployment, and does not know in 
which out of a thousand likely 
garrets to look for the fifty sub- 
stitutes who are waiting for the 
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vacant place. There is clearly a 
‘missing link’ in the industrial 
system, and the middle-man, under 
the names of contractor, piece- 
master, or sweater, starts up at once 
to supply the unexpressed want. 
On the surface there is nothing 
to be complained of in the trans- 
action ; itis asimple instance of the 
way in which the supply of services 
adjusts itself toeach new opportunity 
of bartering them. When govern- 
ments disliked trouble even more 
than they liked money, and sub- 
jects were strong in impecuniosity, 
it was a common expedient to farm 
the taxes; and though the proceed- 
ing has become obsolete of late, this 
is not due to any obvious economic 
objection to it. The arrangement 
might be, as indeed it was, de- 
fended. as one of mutual con- 
venience, like other economic 
bargains. The farmer, having no- 
thing else to do, might, it was sup- 
posed, carry the art of collecting 
revenue to the highest pitch of per- 
fection ; competition would secure 
economy ; and while the State pro- 
fited by the superior zeal of private 
enterprise, it could afford to re- 
ward such enterprise by a suitable 
commission without adding to the 
burdens of the tax-paying masses. 
Similarly there is no theoretical 
objection to the system of ‘ con- 
tracting ;’ if a man likes to make 
it his business to act as go-between 
to so many soi-disant manufacturers 
and so many hundred feminine ope- 
ratives, it is not easy to say why 
he should not do so, since it may be 
assumed that neither party will 
accept his services in that capacity 
unless they have something to gain 
by it. The manufacturer or his 
responsible manager has an ap- 
proximate notion of what a private 
factory or workshop on the requisite 
scale would cost, counting rent, 
working expenses, and such wages 
as are current in the respectable 
(or moneyed) section of the trade; 
and he is aware that over and above 
the bare estimated cost a margin 
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must be left to cover an uncertain per- 
centage of accidents, avoidable and 
unavoidable. The inducement to 
accept the contractor’s terms is 
that this risk is thrown upon him, 
while he is careful to keep his 
terms just within the probable 
cost of production to the manu- 
facturer. The manufacturer, if, 
with rare scrupulousness, he thinks 
about the matter at all, will con- 
sider, like the king of an ancien 
régime, that the farmer, like any 
other specialist, may lawfully be 
expected to excel in the pursuit 
to which he devotes all his energies ; 
he will argue, ‘If I abandoned my 
mind to the economical direction of 
human labour, as I do to the con- 
sideration of markets and the de- 
velopment of trade, I could save as 
much as this rather raffish-looking 
fellow (wh understands his business 
all the same) offers to save for me ; 
his offer, therefore, is presumably 
honest, as it is certainly convenient ; 
the factory business is troublesome, 
and I make no profit on it; if he can, 
let him, and any way I save the 
bother.’ When the bargain has been 
concluded accordingly, it cannot be 
said that the operatives resort to the 
contractor with the same full free- 
dom of choice as their whilom em- 
ployer. When one shop or ware- 
house after another closes its own 
workroom, and announces the inten- 
tion of employing only ‘ out-door 
hands,’ it does not occur to the 
sempstresses and machinists, to 
the fringemakers or florists, who 
are thrown out of work by 
the change, to ‘ dictate’ (according 
to the classic phrase) in what way 
their employers shall carry on their 
own business. They accept the 
change without remonstrance in 
any case, and even with a subdued 
sort of satisfaction at the thought 
of being able to attend more to the 
‘home’ and the children if they 
-have their work at home. This 
advantage silences the first com- 
plaints at the reduction in price 
which follows immediately upon the 
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new system; 5s. at home is worth 
6s. out of doors, besides, if one 
does not take the work another 
will, and even 4s. is better than 
nothing. The abolished workroom 
was quite innocent of trade union- 
ism or any kind of organised com- 
binations, and its rudimentary 
Hampdens were wont to complain 
that those who talked loudest be- 
hind the master’s back were as 
dumb as the rest when it came to 
facing him. Still there is protec- 
tion of a kind in numbers, and when 
an economical manager enters the 
workshop with a proposal to pay 
2d. instead of 24d. for a familiar 
job, the visible accumulation of dis- 
content, however timid, probably 
suggests the expediency of a com- 
promise in the direction of 2}d. 
But the women who come singly 
to fetch their bundles of work from 
the new master have lost even this 
feeble security; they are offered 
the 2d. as a special favour, and ter- 
rified with the circumstantial ac- 
count of all the applicants who are 
begging and praying for the same 
job at r?d. A commercial traveller 
lies by profession; why not the 
piece-master, who perhaps has ‘ been 
on the road’ too in histime? He 
may even lie his own fictions into 
existence, for there are frightened 
hardworking souls who, if the size 
of their allowance is curtailed, will 
beg and pray for more work ‘at 
your own price, sir, and thank you 
kindly.’ A sort of gradation still 
obtains ; there are contractors who 
will not run prices below a certain 
point, and operatives—a few— 
whom no emergency will induce to 
seek work from the most ill-famed 
sweaters; but the most fanatical 
believer in the inspiration of the 
market will be compelled to confess 
that these variations in price are 
determined by individual taste or 
obstinacy, and have no assignable 
relation to the market value of the 
labour bought or sold. At the ex- 
treme bottom of the economic scale 
the dimensions of the final mini- 
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mum, the industrial atom, a sub- 
sistence wage, is a matter concern- 
ing which it appears that there may 
be a difference of opinion even to 
the last. 

Of course it will be said that this 
indefinite depreciation of the price of 
certain kinds of labour is simply due 
to the excess of supply over demand, 
and can be dealt with effectively in 
no other way than by reducing the 
supply. The counsel would be un- 
exceptionable if social problems 
could be solved at will according 
to a prescribed method, as a school- 
boy is told to work one sum by 
decimals and another by vulgar 
fractions. But in point of fact the 
one class that has no control over 
its own numbers is the residuum— 
swollen by the dregs of all the rest. 
Each class, each trade, each section 
of the community has a lowest 

ade of its own, but those who 
sink below all these lowest grades 
meet together at the last dead level 
of helplessness, and it is hard to see 
how, according to the existing state 
of economic processes, this result 
is to be avoided; the competitive 
struggle for existence may be as 
wholesome as you please for the 
victors in it, but the members of 
the class which includes all the 
vanquished are likely, to the end of 
time, tobe in excess of the ‘demand.’ 

It.is a fact that the spontaneous 
action of mercantile competition 
has brought the selling price of 
many ready-made articles of a cer- 
tain kind, e.g. slippers, boxes, um- 
brellas, nails, cheap hosiery for 
exportation, and cheap clothing of 
all descriptions, both for export 
and home trade, to a point which 
does not allow subsistence wages 
to the operatives employed in the 
manufacture. The shopkeeper lives, 
the contractor lives, the warehouse- 
man and the commercial traveller 
live, but the operative, unable to 
live by the trade, either begs, 
starves, steals, or does worse. This 
is not, of course, meant as an ac- 
count of the state of what are called 
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the working classes in general; the 
gulf between the wholly unfortu- 
nate, semi-pauper, semi-criminal 
class, and the skilled artisan earn- 
ing, if a man, 30s. a week, if a 
woman, 15s., is as broad and de- 
cided as that between a baker and 
a banker, who are included under 
the common name of trade. But 
when this limitation has been most 
fully allowed for, there still re- 
mains a vast heterogeneous mass, 
the headspring at once of pauperism 
and pauperising charity. 

No doubt that whatever is done 
towards the permanent elevation 
of every class above the last, does 
tend indirectly to limit the over- 
whelming numbers of that one, 
and so far to improve its condition. 
And from this point of view the 
spread of technical education among 
well-paid mechanics, which carries 
some of them across the borderland 
of applied science and art, is a boon 
even to those they leave behind 
them at the former level. Among 
women, in England at least, tech- 
nical education is a thing still un- 
dreamt of, but it is none the less 
true that such education would do 
more than any other single innova- 
tion to relieve the most crowded 
and hopeless section of the labour 
market. There is no kind of really 
skilled female labour for which the 
demand would not be found to ex- 
ceed the present supply; or if it is 
said that the present supply in some 
cases is nil, it will be found to equal 
the present demand for want of skill 
disguised by pretension. 

But reforms of this description 
have so much prejudice and vis 
inertie to overcome that we cannot 
reckon that their help, valuable as 
it is, can produce much immediate 
result; and even when all classes 
but the lowest had been appreciably 
benefited, it is not impossible that, 
for the first generation at least, the 
only result should be to widen the 

ulf between those who can and 
will, and those who can’t: and 
won’t, take even one step upwards. 
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So, for this generation at all events, 
it is necessary either to acquiesce 
in all the aggravations of wretched- 
ness into which struggling wretched- 
ness ends spontaneously to drift, 
or to seek for some fresh device by 
which the existing misery may be 
directly mitigated, and at the same 
time not indirectly multiplied. 
Competition and self-interest, as 
far unfettered as the action of 
human motives can be so, have 
done their work, and their action 
leaves, not unnaturally, some sedi- 
ment at the bottom of the cup of 
social felicity. Without metaphor, 
taking the will and the power of 
the different individuals living at 
this moment in England to consult 
their respective interests, the result 
of the natural and acquired in- 
equalities of will and power includes 
a calamitous inequality of success 
and failure. It cannot be brought 
as a charge against the methods of 
industry, that those who cannot 
master their use fail by their abuse. 


It is not even necessary to darken 
the picture of the slop-worker’s 
estate by the almost infallible acces- 
sories of extra-economical extor- 


tion and oppression. When the 
taxes are farmed to the highest 
bidder, the least part of the griev- 
ance, which will burst into revolu- 
tion by-and-by, is the total sum 
which finds its way into the farmer’s 
hands: the real danger, or rather 
certain injury to the people con- 
sists in the divorce of power and 
responsibility, which never fails to 
bring abuse of power. The tax- 
gatherer’s assistant has to provide 
so much money, and if some one 
makes it worth his while to get the 
amount out of nine poor men, while 
the tenth rich one goes free, it is 
scarcely to be expected that he 
should hesitate over the bargain 
out of a disinterested regard for 
public equity. In like manner the 
contractor has to provide so much 
work for his employer, and theo- 
retically the only relevant consi- 
derations are quality and price; 
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but the system of commissions, dis- 
counts, considerations—or, in dis- 
courteously plain English, bribes— 
of which we get sometimes rather 
startling glimpses in the higher 
walks of professional and commer- 
cial life, is naturally not confined 
to respectable circles. Like adul- 
teration, it is only a form of com- 
petition, that when work is so 
much in demand that the having 
it to bestow is a kind of patronage, 
the patron’s favour is to be bought 
with hard cash, or brandy or beer, 
as the case may be, and the money 
value of the patronage warrant. But 
again, when places are bought and 
sold, it has seldom been for the 
sake of their modest salaries, but 
for the undefined possibilities of 
profit associated with them. The 
legitimate income, if we may so 
speak, of the small contractor is 
unattractively modest ; if it were 
not so indeed, the chance of earn- 
ing it would not be left to so 
humble a member of the industrial 
confraternity. The manufacturer, 
by the hypothesis, has given the 
matter up as unprofitable, and even 
the commission of thirty per cent., 
which the contractor presumably 
levies upon the wages of the ope- 
ratives, will not by itself make a 
very magnificent income, if we 
consider the smallness of the sums 
upon which it has to be calculated. 
Besides, there are rival contractors,. 
and the mind of the manufacturer’s 
manager has to be determined in 
favour of one of them by consi- 
derations of a more or less personal 
and material kind. This bribe is 
virtually a part of the contractor’s 
trade expenditure, and he inevitably 
proceeds to recoup himself by ‘ac- 
cepting similar bribes from ‘his 
inferiors. In this way it is pos- 
sible for a class of intermediaries 
to arise whose sole function'is to 
receive work from one side for a 
consideration, and to pass it on for 
a higher to somebody else. “And 
the greater the need of the bribee, 
the higher the bribe that can be 
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extorted, so that finally the lowest 
sub-contractor, who deals directly 
with the operatives, receives in 
irregular tribute from those who 
are afraid of not receiving from 
him a large enough share of the 
already ill-paid work an _ ever 
higher proportion of the diminish- 
ing total. The natural develop- 
ment of an unhealthy system is 
degeneracy, not growth; and as it 
is impossible to point to any one 
step in the process at which its 
economic abuse can logically be 
said to begin, we are driven to re- 
gard it as socially and economically 
mischievous from the first. Still, 
so long as the very poor continue 
as heedless, helpless, and ignorant 
as at present, the evil results, social 
and economical, fall so exclusively 
upon themselves that their com- 
mercial superiors have no economic 
inducement to adopt any other 
course; and as no heresy is so 
hateful to political economists as 
the suggestion that any class of 
commercial transactions should be 
regulated by extra-economical or 
‘sentimental’ considerations, we 
are forbidden to expect that the 
remedy should originate with their 
apemere. In the building trades 
it has taken all the energy of well- 
paid and associated mechanics to 
resist the introduction of an analo- 
gous system under the specious 
name of piece-work or job con- 
tracts ; and since no such resistance 
can be expected from the operatives 
in their unskilled, overcrowded in- 
dustry, help must come, if at all, 
from that disinterested arbitrator, 
the general public. 

A good many attempts have been 
made from the philanthropic stand- 
point, both to make work for those 
who cannot get any in the open 
market, and also to substitute a 
benevolent agency for the obnoxious 
middle-man, so that all the whole- 
sale price may be available for 
wages. It would be an ungratefal 
task to criticise these well-meant 
schemes, but it will be less in- 
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vidious to suggest the reasons why 
they are for the most part unfor- 
tunately short-lived. The first 
kind of attempt is usually on the 
most modest scale, and consists 
generally in a combination of sew- 
ing class and clothing club, with 
a dash of the ‘mother’s meet- 
ing.’ The benevolent ladies of the 
district begin a crusade against 
rags, idleness, and improvidence, 
and try to make converts by pro- 
mising that those who will save up 
their pence shall have calico and 
flannel at wholesale prices, while 
those who will learn to convert the 
said calico and flannel into shirts 
and petticoats shall have their work 
paid for by benevolent subscribers 
who want clothes to give away, or 
else be privileged to buy it them. 
selves at itscost price. The attrac- 
tions of such a plan as an acces- 
sory to parochial missions are 
obvious enough, but they have (we 
must add, fortunately) no real effect 
on the general conditions of labour, 
because the subscriptions necessary 
to defray the current expenses of 
such a work fall off as soon as the 
number of applicants for work 
does so, which is as soon as the 
amenable families of the district 
have been rigged out afresh. The 
fact is that the sewing and clothing 
club cannot compete in mere cheap- 
ness with the ready-made slop shop, 
and custom can only be drawn to 
it by multiplying subscriptions so 
as to allow of the goods being sold 
appreciably below their real cost ; 
and this is so obviously non-econo- 
mical a course, that even the re- 
viled sentimentalists soon weary of 
pursuing it. 

The other. experiment referred 
to is of a more serious and hopeful 
kind. Canon Gregory, Miss Barlee, 
and others have at different times 
applied for work that was to be 
had in the ordinary way of business, 
for the most part army contract 
work, and have given it out again 
to the deserving poor as nearly as 
possible in the same way as the 
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middle-man, minus his exorbitant 
commission and probable bribes. 
It is to a systematic extension of 
this principle with a little modifi- 
cation that we are inclined to look 
for a real and self-supporting 
remedy to the evils under discus- 
sion. In fact, where these experi- 
ments have failed, when they have 
done so, has been in the want of 
the one needful economic quality, 
self-supportingness. They have 
for the most part begun with a 
subscription list, and have never 
afterwards got fairly launched in 
the industrial world. They have 
been promoted by intelligent clergy- 
men and enterprising ladies, who 
have looked after their manage- 
ment in the odd hours left by a 
thousand and one other benevolent 
undertakings; consequently they 
have not been able to compete on 
equal terms with the hierarchy 
of contractors, which always in- 
cludes at least one working mem- 
ber with a full average know- 
ledge of the requirements and 
conditions of his trade together 
with average application to the 
details of practical work in it. 
Even if the philanthropists had 
leisure and inclination, there is 
scarcely opportunity for them to 
acquire the missing experience and 
skill, and accordingly there is a 
constant and fatal demand for sub- 
scriptions to cover the difference 
between any skilled and honest 
unskilled management. The obvi- 
ous and conclusive objection to 
this state of things is that such 
subscriptions are tantamount to 
a voluntary rate in aid of wages, 
and even philanthropists now-a-days 
are aware that such a rate only 
needs to be large enough in order 
to defeat its own purpose and 
lower wages just as much as it has 
tried to raise them. 

The only practical alternative 
remaining is an attempt to organ- 
ise the unskilled, unremunerative 
industries in question on a footing 
which shall be economical in so 
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far as self-supporting, and un- 
economical in so far as the fact 
of unremunerativeness is recognised 
and acquiesced in. A precedent may 
be found for this compromise in 
the course taken by various socie- 
ties for improving the dwellings of 
the working classes. As a com- 
mercial speculation it pays better 
for individuals to rack-rent hovels 
than to build model lodgings; but 
as a safe and sober investment, 
model lodging houses may be pre- 
ferred to South American loans, 
and any way there is no economic 
law to forbid persons who have 
saved money from laying it out by 
preference in a way which they 
think incidentally conducive to 
public welfare and morality. 

Not much space remains for the 
discussion of practical possibilities, 
but this is hardly requisite pro- 
vided the principle of the sugges- 
tion were accepted. Nothing can 
be done in the humblest walks of 
industry without capital, and the 
only legitimate economical way of 
obtaining the use of capital is to 
pay interest for it. It would be 
misleading to assert that because 
the use of money can be obtained 
by solvent people for 4 or 5 per 
cent. while the army of middle-men 
levies a commission of 30 or 40 
per cent., therefore the kind of 
company we are advocating would 
be able to increase the wages of 
its employees straightway 25 per 
cent. Scrapulous and benevolent 
people can never pare down their 
necessary expenditure to the abso- 
lute minimum ; and besides that, as 
has been shown, the contractor 
does render a certain amount of 
real service in exchange for his 
commission. This work will still 
have to be paid for, and that not 
illiberally, as honesty, which has 
its market value also, must be in- 
cluded in the contract, and further 
unnecessary, or at least unremune- 
rative outlay, may be called for to 
provide workshops for the con- 
siderable proportion of the opera- 
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tives whose houses are unfit to 
serve that purpose. The abound- 
ing zeal of the first promoters of 
the scheme might, it may be hoped, 
be a security against any actual loss 
from their primal inexperience, but 
the causes already named would 
probably reduce the gain which 
might be certainly calculated upon 
in the first instance, tosome 5 or 10 
per cent. on the average wages. 


Those, however, who know much’ 


of the life of the poor will be least 
disposed to contemn this trifling 
gain ; certainly if there is anyone to 
to whom the possession of an ad- 
ditional 5d. a week can be a source 
of deep and eager rejoicing, it is 
a working woman whose weekly 
earnings are wont to hover on the 
verge of eight-and-fourpence. 

The more remote gains to be 
looked for in consequence of a 
wide development of disinterested 
organisation would be twofold. As 
soon as the philanthropists had 
learnt how to do the contractor’s 
work as well as he did, they would 
be able to do it better ; one large fac- 
tory that supplied a score of ware- 
houses might be worked at a real 
gain of economy as compared with 
the present system, and as these 
factories could have nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by 
internecine competition, the fruit 
of every bond fide saving on the 
cost of production would be avail- 
able to improve the condition of 
the workers; the least unhealthy 
of the unfortunate industries might 
in this way do something to re- 
trieve their condition, while the 
most hopeless ones would have their 
expiring agonies cut short by the 
indignant compassion of the public. 
No one willingly chooses to be 
personally accessory to the driv- 
ing of a cruelly hard bargain, 
though many are willing to pro- 
fit by the cruelty which is: veiled 
from incurious eyes by an elabo- 
rate system of machinery ; if, how- 
ever, we could succeed in causing 
it to be generally known that 
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this convenient machinery only 
serves to put the screw on human 
beings a good deal harder than the 
most inhuman of individuals would 
care to do on his single responsi- 
bility, the complacency of the public 
with regard to unwholesomely cheap 
bargains would be disturbed, and in 
time the demand would cease for 
commodities that were not worth 
paying a fair price for, while with 
the spread of information upon these 
subjects people would come to know 
what was a fair price for the com- 
moner necessaries they did not dis- 
pense with, and instead of welcoming 
a cheaper bargain as a legitimate 
triumph of commercial legerdemain, 
they would take the price to be a 
sign of dishonesty somewhere, as a 
jeweller does the offer of precious 
stones for less than half their value. 

Our proposal, in brief, is this: 
to select a trade in which the ave- 
rage wages are notoriously inade- 
quate to the maintenance of a 
feme sole; to: establish relations 
with some of the more intelligent 
persons working at this trade ina 
given district, from whom informa- 
tion as to the ruling rates of trade 
prices and wages could be obtained, 
together with the names and charac- 
ter (as seen from below) of the 
principal firms supplied by contrac- 
tors. In some cases, when the name 
of a particular partner or manager 
is mentioned, the comment will be 
heard, ‘ Ah, they do say that he is 
a very just man.’ It is curious that 
this is the uniform formula for the 
highest praise. When a longish 
list of decent workers and ‘just’ 
employers has been made ont, it 
will be time enough for the in- 
quirers who have collected them to 
form themselves into a company 
and raise money to begin work. It 
must not be supposed that the 
wealthy employers of labour, who 
are also well known as philanthro- 
pists, would be able to do much 
directly in the work of organisation, 
with which they might easily be 
brought to sympathise. The distance 
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between the phases of trade person- 
ally familiar to them and those 
lowest depths of disorganised in- 
dustry is so immense, that a chance 
district visitor may easily know 
more than they do of the secret 
history of articles which may one 
day enter the market under their 
name. Still their support, which 
we believe would be readily given, 
would do much to stamp the scheme 
as at once business-like and bond 
fide, and of course they would have 
some power of helping the actual 
work by suitable introductions to 
the real employers of the labour in 
question. 

But who, it will be said, is to 
carry out this scheme? To produce 
any appreciable effect upon the 
labour market hundreds of factories 
and depéts would have to be opened 
by degrees in scores of different 
trades: The commonest arts have 
to be learnt: is there any class of 
the community—at once sufficiently 
large, intelligent, and honest to be 
trusted with the work of learning 
them and supervising their exer- 
cise—that is not already pre-engaged 
with more difficult, more remunera- 
tive, or more obviously necessary 
tasks ? If there is one such class, 
there is certainly not a second ; but 
the one is already pointed out, since 
we are dealing with the industrial 
employment of women. A modern 
Querist might well ask, with good 
old Bishop Berkeley, ‘Whether it 
is not to be wished that the find- 
ing of employment for themselves 
and others were a fashionable dis- 
tinction among the ladies?’ We 
must remember that the disorgan- 
ised, starvation-haunted industries 
are almost without exception the 
descendants or representatives of 
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the domestic industries which it 
was the natural function of well-to- 
do women to superintend. In the 
‘good old times’ of tradition noble 
ladies presided over labours which 
would certainly have brought their 
private chambers within the scope 
of a modern Factory Act; and as 
the large household of the past 
shrank into the modest private 
family of the present, more and 
more of what used to be in name, 
and actually still is in nature, house- 
hold work, has come to be done 
out of doors. Ladies have ceased 
to superintend its execution, the 
‘sweater’ has taken their place, and 
the rough justice which is always 
at large to visit social omissions has 
not allowed the weight of judgment 
to fall alone upon the successors of 
the discharged maidens, who should 
have loved their trades well enough 
to take care of them. Side by side 
with the material destitution of 
those who can get no work to do to 
earn wages wherewithal to feed the 
hunger of the flesh, there exists at 
leastan equal mass of mental destitu- 
tion, or unsatisfied craving, on the 
part of those who can find no work to 
do wherewith to fill the tedious days 
and appease the lawful hunger of 
the spirit for an indispensable func- 
tion. And surely if compassion and 
active help are due to those who 
have inherited the first kind of 
helplessness and want, the victims 
of the second have a right to some- 
thing better than sermons on resig- 
nation and content. While the 
condition of working women is one 
to which it is a sin to be resigned, 
the condition of women who do not 
work is one with which it is near 
upon a sin to be content. 


Epira Simcox. 
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A PORTFOLIO OF ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS. 
By Witiam B. Scort. 


E hope the intelligent reader 
is aware of the wide differ- 
ence between one portfolio of old 
prints and another, between one 
collector’s notions of whatis precious 
and interesting, and another’s. An 
elderly gentleman sometimes drops 
into the habit of picking up and 
accumulating a certain class of 
objects, objects of art generally, 
and gradually amasses Bartolozzis, 
Woolletts, and Bunburys, with 
occasional prints from Greuse and 
Le Sueur, with all the vapid con- 
temporaries of these once illustrious 
names, and in an unguarded mo- 
ment one is under the necessity 
of spending an hour in trying to 
find something remunerative, which 
is at last, perhaps, only an etching 
of the Prince of Wales walking 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert in Ranelagh 
Garden, or ‘The Death of Captain 
Cook’ by his draftsman Weber, 
which after all does not quite agree 
with the printed account in the 
book. 

Another finds a few mezzotint 
portraits at a moderate price, and 
being a very matter-of-fact person 
with a long memory, with friends 
of the same temperament, men 
with no poetical nonsense about 
them, goes on laying side by side, 
at a cost like that of blue Nankin 
china last year, portraits in the 
maniére noire of statesmen and 
judges, Lord Bathurst or Lord 
North, with a few ladies to keep 
the air clear, Mrs. Siddons, and a 
duchess or two in their teens. 
This species of collector, we fear 
we must say, is of a dogmatic and 
imperious turn, inclined to admit 
no other to share his position, and 
to resent any hint that the mezzo- 
tint scalpel or scraper is not the 
finest artistic instrument in the 
world, or that the Smiths or 


Greens, whose names he hears in 
auction rooms, are not artists at 
all, but copyists employing an easy, 
unvarying method of reproduction. 
It is true Sir Joshua Reynolds 
eulogised that method of engraving 
in its first blush of popularity, but 
then he was a politic and amiable 
official person, who ‘shifted his 
trumpet and only took snuff’ when 
he did not wish to reply, and was 
receiving a large return for the 
numerous publications by that 
rapid process. Long ago it was 
discredited, superseded by a mix- 
ture of etching, which gave it point 
and texture, without which all 
surface, either in painting or en- 
graving, is worthless; or worse, 
repulsive, like a drawing in Indian 
ink. Compare this maniére noire 
or ‘English manner’ with the 
French portraits by Nanteuil and 
his contemporaries ; the difference 
is that between a picture by Van 
Eyck or Raphael and the waste 
canvas of an impressionist. Of 
course no painter ever tried .to 
express himself by mezzotint, any 
more than he would adopt the 
tinted paper out of which young 
ladies fifty years ago scratched 
moonlights, and called it ‘ Oriental 
Tinting.’ Painters have etched in 
all modern ages, and in the earlier 
times when engraving was young 
they engraved, but the very process 
of mezzotint is alien to an artist’s 
hand. 

There is another species of print 
collectors, one who may be con- 
sidered a safe neighbour, and truly 
a valuable one, who gives his at- 
tention to a particular locality or 
an epoch of history. We have seen 
a portfolio of illustrations of the 
French Revolution from the death of 
Louis XV. to the ‘ whiff of grape- 
shot’ and the triumphs of the First 
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Consul, of stupendous interest; 
portraits, localities, incidents, tragic 
for the most part, all contributing 
to a vivid realistic impression of 
that transcendently interesting 
period. An historical period is, how- 
ever, rarely chosen compared to 
a locality, which forms a fruitful 
field for the energies of the amateur 
in these matters, every single print 
having to be found, by accident or 
good fortune. Two such collectors 
we have at the present day, equally 
intelligent and persevering, who 
have for many years busied them- 
selves on antiquarian, historical, 
and picturesque London, an inex- 
haustible subject. One of these 
gentlemen, Mr. J. G. Crace, has 
generously given the public the 
benefit of his labours, showing 
in the West Galleries, South Ken- 
sington, the wonderful treasures 
amassed through many years. This 
exhibition, now open, or but lately 
closed, is so extensive and of such 
interest, that fifty portfolios and a 
week to examine them would be 
required. Even when all framed 
and hung before the spectator, this 
period of time would be well spent 
in the examination of so admirable 
a collection. Executed, some of 
them, before the Great Fire, and the 
days of Hollar, these prints are 
largely contemporaneous with their 
subjects, the old Exchange, old 
Somerset House, the theatres gone 
long ago, the gates and bars now 
nearly gone, the law courts and 
their ways, the almshouses, quite 
as interesting to the lover of Kng- 
lish life in former times, and to 
the artist for their picturesque 
beauties, as any other class of build- 
ings. The middle and third quarter 
of last century were prolific in curi- 
ous prints of popular localities, 
such as Ranelagh and White Con- 
duit House, exhibiting the costume 
and manners of the time along with 
the scenery of London life. After 
this period and towards the close of 
the century sprang up the taste for 
topographical subjects, with in- 
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creased attention to architecture 
and a more intelligent antiquarian- 
ism, when we find etchings of de- 
cayed grandeurs; remarkable houses 
and ancient buildings, hitherto de- 
spised and neglected, along with 
furniture and every other tangible 
memorial of the past, begin to be 
published. In the history of our 
fine arts this, at first a small 
matter, became of paramount im- 
portance, developing into our ad- 
mirable school of landscape paint- 
ing, which still happily deals with 
actual scenes and the picturesque. 
Among Mr. Crace’s prints, the 
richness of London in half-timber 
buildings and in carved wood ap- 
plied to gabled tenements, takes 
the spectator by surprise ; a single 
example of these, such as that 
house that stood near the famous 
Grub Street, supposed to have been 
the residence of Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, there shown in many 
points of view, makes the exhibition 
worth a visit, especially as such 
quaint remains are nearly all swept 
away by the high tide of material 
prosperity this country has experi- 
enced. 

An exhibition such as this and col- 
lections such as these we have indi- 
cated are to be viewed in relation 
to their subjects quite as much as 
in regard to the art employed. In- 
deed a very rough, slight, or even 
contemptible work of art may be of 
infinite importance, many portraits 
of this inferiority being all we have 
from contemporary hands to repre- 
sent the greatest men. They are to 
be prized asdocuments. The object 
we have in view is quite different 
from this, and the works we pro- 
pose introducing to the reader are 
in themselves as works of art of 
the gravest value and supremest 
interest. We claim for them, in- 
deed, the very highest considera- 
tion, especially for those of the 
Germa school, as the most ela- 
borated expression of the noblest 
artists of the_ fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, whose invention 
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was still serious and ingenuous, 
though the Egyptian bondage of the 
Church had been loosened from 
their shoulders. Our portfolio con- 
tains a selection from the works of 
Schéngauer .and the few others 
worthy of the name of Great 
Masters who claim to be what 
the Italians call Quattrocentisti, 
and those that followed in their 
steps, the Little Masters and others, 
a noble band of free men and in- 
ventive artists, who pass out of 
sight one by one about 1550. Such 
a portfolio holds within its limited 
dimensions, its ‘narrow plot of 
ground,’ the choicest flowers and 
fruit of modern art, and contains, 
to the intelligent, the greatest fund 
of enjoyment of any possession of 
our civilisation. 

This is, no doubt, a great deal to 
say, and standing in our National 
Gallery, for instance, may sound 
like arrogance. However, it is not 
so. The National Gallery is of 
course a public, not a private pos- 
session, but there is a difference 
between the enjoyment of paintings 
and that of prints and drawings, 
original prints, it must be borne in 
mind, produced by the peintre- 
graveur order of artists, and a dif- 
ference between the class of mind 
to which these forms of art appeal. 
The picture collector is a luxurious 
man, the impression of the colour 
on the retina is nearly everything 
to him. The writer of this was 
taken to see Mr. Sheepshanks’ 
pictures at the time he proposed to 
give them to the nation. The odd 
mixture of comparatively common 
and refined works among his pic- 
tures struck us, and on venturing 
to remark on the variety of his 
taste, he said, as for that, he did 
not know, the tone and colour were 
what he valued. He had ceased to 
buy pictures at the time, and 
led his visitors in front of certain 
new pieces of furniture, made of 
beautiful kinds of wood ; and touch- 
ing the shining panels lovingly, ex- 
plained that he now enjoyed rare 
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specimens of fine woods more than 
anything. The P.R.B. movement 
had just then attracted attention, 
and the pictures of the new school. 
We asked him what he thought of 
them ; he had not seen any such pic- 
tures. This is the typical lover of pic- 
tures ; he hates sculpture because it 
is white, and hates Little Master 
prints because they are troublesome 
to examine. The lover of ancient 
prints is a different creature. He 
is less a luxurious than an imagina- 
tive person, and turning over the 
pages of his mighty book, his port- 
folio, receives a new suggestion 
at every turn; another master pre- 
sents himself, a fresh ssthetic 
motive is exhibited, the sense of 
beauty struggling through the hard. 
ness of early modern life, and, at 
least in the case of the early German 
artist, the evident pleasure in ex- 
pressing himself in a new medium, 
sure of popular regard. 

In Italy the fine arts remained 
the servants of the Church, till they 
became the servants of the prince; 
even portraiture busied itself only 
with the illustrious. Engraving 
never seemed worth cultivating as 
an original art ; there was no public. 
Andrea Mantegna was the only 
great painter who put his hand to 
the graver. On the other side of 
the Alps it was different. Albert 
Diirer complained that he did 
not get adequately paid by his 
patrons for his pictures, which 
were mainly altar-pieces, and_pro- 
tested that he would have been 
soon a rich man had he spent his 
whole time in the comparatively 
new miniature art of graving. 
All this, however, is rather pre- 
liminary to the purpose of this 
paper; we have no desire to per- 
suade the reader to think less of 
the Uffici or the Brera, and we 
willingly return to our first object, 
and try, by description of some 
curious early prints, to interest him 
in them as works of really wonder- 
ful invention, reflecting clearer light 
on the character of the age pro- 
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ducing them than either books or 
ictures. 

The earliest master in our port- 
folio is the nameless one called 
‘the Master of 1466.’ In national 
collections and a few others there 
are many earlier; the date 1446 
is found on some, and others present 
internal evidence of being even 
earlier; but the Master of 1466 is 
difficult enough to find and old 
enough for our purpose. At this 
time, when pictures only existed as 
appendages to the altar, the efforts 
of engraving were apparently di- 
vided between rude effigies of the 
Virgin and saints, on the one 
hand, and the ‘devil’s books’ or 
playing cards on the other, varied 
by shields of arms and fantastic 
Sabote, Presumably they were 
not produced by trained artists, but 
by goldsmiths when worked on 
metal plates, and by rubricators or 
stencillers when cut inwood. The 
public demand from the first must 
have been great, but no historian 
thought them or their producers 
worthy of any notice, so that E.S. 
1466 remains totally unknown, 
although more than two hundred 
miniatures are enumerated from his 
hand. There are scenes from the 
apocryphal Gospels and histories 
of Mary, little saints, a grotesque 
alphabet, and some playing cards, 
the suits being not those now in 
use, but birds, helmets, flowers, and 
shields, the only ‘ profane ’ subjects 
being two or three improprieties. 

In the next generation we find 
the last disappear and secular sub- 
jects begin, subjects of an extremely 
interesting character, from real life. 
At this time, too, we touch upon 
noble art, expressing itself with a 
beautiful naiveté by the hands of 
Schéngauer, Israel von Mechen, 
and others. The first-named, the 

test German painter before 
urer, was evidently of a pious dis- 
position, and busied himself almost 
exclusively with the Passion of our 
Lord and the calendar, the senti- 
ment of his drawing being as pure as 
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that of Botticelli; and his prints 
have beenamazingly well preserved, 
treated, no doubt, with respect by an 
orthodox public. This respect, how- 
ever, in the case of the master-work 
of the ‘ hiibsche Martin,’ the print 
of the ‘ Death of the Virgin,’ has 
been destructive rather than other- 
wise, many impressions (and the 
print is very rare, having brought 
more than once as much as 200l.) 
having been doubly folded to allow 
it to go into the small missals then 
becoming a common possession. 
Schéngauer’s sense of beauty led 
him to execute a set of peculiarly 
charming little figures, all on sepa- 
rate plates, the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins. Marriages, in Germany 
at least, were then celebrated not at 
the altar, but in the porch. The 
particular door so appropriated was 
called the ‘ bride’s door’ (Die Braut- 
thiire), and the right-hand side of 
the porch was decorated with 
statuettes of the wise virgins, 
while the left had the five foolish 
ones. This very charming archi- 
tectural device we find at St. Se- 
bald’s church in Niirnberg, Albert 
Diirer’s parish church, and where, 
therefore, it is more than probable 
he was married to the troublesome 
Agnes. The same series of statues 
we find at Strasburg Cathedral; 
these are admirably designed, and 
more than likely suggested to 
Schéngauer, living at Colmar, his 
delightful little set of figures. 
Israel von Mechen was more 
popular and secular in his tastes. 
‘ Let him who is merry sing psalms.’ 
When ‘hiibscher Martin’ unbent, 
he designed censers and other 
clerical furniture ; but Mechen be- 
gan the practice that seems to have 
furnished these primitive artists 
with a considerable part of their 
income, of designing pages of pure 
ornament to be applied by artisans, 
armourers, casket makers, niello 
workers, and others. Besides, and 
much more interesting, he made 
the first direct essays in what the 
French have in later years supplied 
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a name for, genre, pictures of com- 
mon life, home and the manners 
of the household. One of these is 
before us at this moment; it is 
called ‘ The Organist.’ The cham- 
ber organ, a small kind of which 
we see in the arms of St. Cecilia, 
stands upon an oaken table of solid 
medisval design; the musician, a 
spare, amiable young man, sits 
before it on a fald-stool playing. 
Behind the instrument, with her 
hand on the handle of the bellows 
that inflates it, sits on the table 
a girl, in plain attire, her head 
covered by a large head-dress which 
prevailed with slight variations 
from the days of Van Eyck till 
about 1500. Over her head are 
open doors of wall presses, giving 
us peeps of handsome metal cups 
and platters ; and farther away is an 
opening in the wall of the room, 
revealing a glimpse of a bedchamber. 
At the bed head are two little 
cushions as if for two heads, a 
matrimonial arrangement; but the 
singularly quiescent expression and 
vacant peacefulness of thetwo people, 
and their resemblance to each other, 
lead us to suppose them brother and 
sister. It is a charming picture of 
daily artistic life; two not very 
handsome and altogether unexcit- 
able young people pleasing them- 
selves. 

This mightily important change 
from the sacred to the profane, the 
theological to the secular, is shown 
by all these peintres-graveurs even 
of this period, immediately before 
the Reformation and the advent 
of Diirer, Cranach, and Lucas of 
Leyden. Great changes and dis- 
coveries were in the air, and not the 
least was this, which has never been 
noticed before; it was the true 
beginning of modern art, and em- 
braced historical painting of the 
realistic kind, and the represen- 
tation of actual scenery. With the 
date 1500 on each print there is a 
pair by Matheus Zazinger, some- 
what larger in size than usual, the 
genius of copper engraving being 
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the genius of miniature, ‘The 
Great Ball’ and ‘The Tourney,’ 
wherein the actual scenes that have 
passed before his eyes are faithfully 
rendered. In the first the guests 
promenade in pairs in their tight 
hose and doublets, their long skirts 
and fine head-dresses; the Duke 
Albert IV. of Bavaria sits in a 
bayed window playing at cards 
with a grand dame, marking their 
score on the table, as we see the 
players do in the cabaret interiors 
of Ostade. The musicians with 
long wind instruments are in two 
little galleries, an attendant brings 
in the loving cup half covered by 
a cloth, and a porter keeping the 
door is using his stick to chastise 
the inquisitive crowd who push in 
their heads at the opening. 

The other design, ‘ The Tourney,’ 
is equally reliable as a page of 
actual history. In the Grand Place, 
the centre of a town, presumably 
Munich, the ambitious youths, la 
jeunesse dorée, practise with the 
large lance for the coming tourna- 
ment. The ground is thickly 
strewn with rushes, and their horses 
are covered, head and all, with 
white surcoats. On these blind- 
folded chargers they run together 
and unhorse each other. The 
armour worn by these youths is of 
course the solid plate armour of the 
time, the helmet being the burgonet 
with a pointed beak from the chin, 
effectually preventing damage to 
the face, and without the great 
plumes of feathers so surprising in 
the grand tournaments by Lucas 
Cranach, where the horses are 
covered with gorgeously embroi- 
dered heraldry. There is no crowd, 
no spectators at all indeed, but the 
street is accurately depicted in the 
background, with every house 
different from its neighbour, some 
having open shops, among which 
an apothecary’s is recognisable by 
his pestle and mortar and other 
belongings. We may suppose this 
went on for weeks preparatory to 
the field day shown in Cranach’s 
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prints, before court and people de- 
cided the contest, like the modern 
race, after months of exercise and 
practice. 

All these men lived to see the 
culmination of the art in its most 
legitimate and primitive phase; 
that is to say, the perfectly beautiful 
rendering of form and texture by 
means of the graver, and absolute 
command of expression and freedom 
of design; the development of 
chiaroscuro being left for etching 
and other processes, which gradu- 
ally superseded the noble simplicity 
of the earlier workmanship. They, 
Schéngauer excepted, lived to see 
the ‘Adam and Eve’ of Albert 
Diirer and the precocious perform- 
ances of Lucas of Leyden, both 
of whom, along with innumerable 
pious subjects—sets of the Apostles, 
sets illustrating the cruelties of 
the Passion—extended the field of 
art by designs not only in genre 
and history, but of a purely imagin- 
ative and symbolic class never 
before thought of. Allegorical 
figures had prevailed both in sculp- 
ture and painting in connection 
with the Church, and even, as at 
Padua, decorating municipal in- 
teriors; but Diirer’s interpretation 
of allegory was new and original, 
the allegory being borne out in 
a naturalistic manner with acces- 
sories studied from realities about 
him. Such are the ‘ Melancholy,’ 


/ the ‘Temperancia,’ so called by 


Vasari, but designated ‘Nemesis’ 
by Diirer himself. Such is ‘ The 
Knight with Death and the Devil,’ 
named by Diirer in his Journal in 
the Low Countries simply ‘ Kin Rit- 
ter,’ a design full of poetry, yet an 
enigma for all time ; and such are 
‘The Dream ’ and ‘ The Four Naked 
Women,’ smaller prints ; the last, an 
early one in the practice of the 
master, being dated 1497. In ‘The 
Dream ’ we see a young man like a 
deacon fallen asleep in the heat of 
a great earthenware stove, then in 
use as it has been in Germany ever 
VOL. XIX.—NO. CX. NEW SERIES, 
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since, while a demon blows into his 
ear, making him dream of the 
earthly Venus, who stands before us 
as tangible as himself of course. ‘The 
Four Naked Women’ is less easily 
explained. They are evil creatures, 
not beautiful like the Eve executed 
only a few years later, and a devil is 
visible watching without, so that 
the three letters O.G.H. inscribed 
on a ball or sphere hanging above 
them have been interpreted to be 
an exclamation, ‘Oh Gott, hilf!’ 
(Help me, O God!) or ‘ Oh geliebte 
Hexe!’ (O sweetheart witch!) 
Albert was about twenty-six when 
he engraved this curious and not 
very beautiful subject. Both of these 
designs may refer to something in 
his own experience, and must, in- 
deed, convey somemoral conviction, 
so that all these enigmatiéal designs 
show the artist expressing himself 
through his art, and obscurely but 
directly making us participate in 
his own emotions, an utterly new 
thing for representative art to 
attempt in the history of the world. 
The artist hitherto had been a 
hand, not a head ; the hand of a god 
it may be, as in the case of Phidias, 
but the mind of the artist visible 
only as directing the expert to the 
accomplishment of something in 
which he had no part. We do not 
mean to say that different powers 
of intellect or different moral in- 
stincts are not visible in the Quattro- 
centisti, in Ghiberti and in Signor. 
elli for example, but these powers 
or instincts are only visible through 
the characters they portray. The 
painter is nowhere visible till he 
tries to teach—not the best motive 
for an artist to entertain, perhaps ; 
but still Diirer tried to do so, he 
tried to speak through his art, and 
his pupils carried the analogy to 
poetic narrative an important step 
farther by representing the succes- 
sive stages of a story such as that 
of Dives and Lazarus, or Susannah 
and the Elders, by a series of pic- 
tures showing the same characters 
r 
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fulfilling their history, just as 
Hogarth did two centuries and a 
half later. 

The reader will see that we claim 
very great results from the practice 
of the first sixty or seventy years 
of the popular art of engraving, 
which emancipated the artist to the 
daylight of social life, took him from 
the cruel mythology of saints and 
martyrs to the picturesque, the 
fanciful, and the humanising. The 
change was coming, but the German 
peintre-graveur precipitated its ad- 
vent. Let usdescribe other exam- 
ples of this change, amusing ones 
if we can. 

Virgil was in the Middle Ages 
accounted a magician: for this 
mainly Dante makes him his 
guide in purgatory. One of the 
most frequent subjects we find 
among these early men is Virgil 
suspended in a basket from a win- 
dow, sometimes followed, as in 
Georges Pencz’s lovely little pair of 
prints, by a very different one, 
exhibiting a beautiful naked woman 
mounted on a scaffold, surrounded 
by a crowd of men, women, and 
children, all lighting candles or 
torches by bringing them in contact 
with her body. This mysterious pair 
of prints was described by Bartsch 
as ‘deux sujets d’un conte d’ Albert 
d’Eyb. Lhistoire fabuleuse se 
trouve dans la seconde partie de la 
Marguerite, poétique par A. d’Eyb.’ 
This authority was nowhere to be 
found, but by applying to a learned 
friend we got possession of the whole 
history, Die wunderbare und merk- 
wiirdige Geschichte vom Zauberer Vir- 
gilius, in one of the many interest- 
ing Volksbiicher lately reprinted at 
Leipsic. In this curious narrative 
Virgil becomes a Zauberer when 
still a boy at schoolat Toledo. He 
was playing on the side of a hill 
apart from his schoolfellows, when 
he observed suddenly an opening 
in the slope, on entering which he 
heard a voice call him, and going 
farther traced this voice to proceed 
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from beneath a square stone, mani- 
festly sealing a pit. The voice then 
promised him the Book of Magic 
if he would raise the stone. This 
he no sooner does than a little 
snake wriggles out and forthwith 
expands into an enormous giant. 
Virgil gets possession of the devil’s 
gospel, but fearing he may be made 
the slave of the monster for the rest 
of his life, deludes him into showing 
how he can compress himself at 
will and descend again into the hole, 
when the wily boy claps down 
the stone and incloses him for 
ever. 

He then betakes himself to Rome, 
builds palaces and does wonders, 
till he falls in love with the most 
beautiful lady in the city, who, how- 
ever, only despiseshim. Thisis the 
part of the story which is so great 
a favourite with Lucas of Leyden 
and the Little Masters. This lady 
tricks him somewhat as he tricked 
the fiend. She persuades him to 
get into a basket suspended from 
her window to raise him by, but 
when half-way up she ties the rope 
to the casement and leaves him 
hanging in mid-air till day dawns, 
and the market people amuse them- 
selves at the expense of the deluded 
magician. At last he escapes, and 
by consulting his Book of Magic he 
extinguishes every fire and light in 
Rome, and works such a charm 
that no fire or light is procurable. 
To mitigate the calamity the Kaiser 
interferes, and Virgil tells him that 
the only plan is to raise a scaffold 
in the market-place, and cause the 
lady to be placed upon it quite 
naked, when every candle or flam- 
beau that touches her will be lighted 
at once. This is done, and Virgil 
isrevenged. The crowd surround- 
ing the naked lady is the second 
picture. 

Another very mysterious but 
suggestive subject that became 
popular among artists was Das 
Verjiingungsbad (the ‘Bath of 
Youth’). If the reader has been at 
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Berlin, he may remember a picture 
so called in the gallery there by 
Lucas Cranach, but the best repre- 
sentation of the ‘Bath of Youth’ 
is a large woodcut by Hans Sebald 
Beham. This splendid design is 
nearly four feet long, and repre- 
sents a classic colonnade and grand 
fountain of water, in which young 
men and women disport them- 
selves, some sitting under the 
columns with goblets of wine and 
musical instruments, others throw- 
ing the water of life over each 
other, while at the far end old 
decrepid people, singly or in pairs, 
are carried to the brink to be 
thrown into the rejuvenating 
stream. 

Neither Bartsch nor Passavant, 
the guides, philosophers, and friends 
of the print collector, affords a hint 
as to the origin of this beautiful 
myth. Was it medieval? Did it 
belong to the cycle of the New 
Atlantis, the earthly Paradise? 
It was only after a good deal of 
groping about without effect, that 
we thought of applying to Dr. R. F. 
Littledale, who solved the mystery. 
Much to our disappointment, it 
is not an old fable at all, or even a 
European tradition. It was a story 
brought home from the Caribbean 
Sea by the mariners then following 
out the discoveries in the New World. 
The story was, as Dr. Little. 
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dale writes us, that ‘ the natives of 
Puerto Rico told the Spaniards, 
that on an island named Bimini, 
one of the Bahamas, was a fountain 
endowed with the power of rejuven- 
ating those who drank of it. Juan 
Ponce de Leon sailed in search of 
it in 1509, and visited every island 
in the group, tasting every spring he 
could find, but could neither dis- 
cover the miraculous fountain nor 
indeed Bimini itself. He tried 
again and again in other places, and 
was still on the search when he died 
at Cuba of an arrow-wound got in 
Florida. This was in 1521, but the 
story early reported in Europe 
seized hold of people’s imaginations 
and became very popular. Hence 
its appearance in early sixteenth- 
century art, when the painter- 
engravers were at work. You will 
not find it earlier.’ No, probably 
not, for several reasons; and Hans 
Sebald Beham has drawn the 
naked bathers inso noble a manner 
—showing indeed in the action of 
several figuresmore than a reminis- 
cence, an actual imitation of some 
of those in Michael Angelo’s car- 
toon of Pisa—that we never should 
have sought for the subject in 
tropical native traditions. 

If the reader is pleased with our 
first ‘ Portfolio of Ancient Engrav- 
ings,’ perhaps some day we could 
show him a second. 


A QUERY ON HAMLET. 


DRAMA at once the most 
poetical and the most popu- 


A 


lar ever produced on any stage is 
once more revisiting the glimpses 
of the gas within some half-mile 
of the spot where it first drew an 
audience to muse with the melan- 
cholic Prince and weep with his 


forlorn Ophelia. The commenta- 
tors on this most famous play— 
from Malone to the New Shake- 
speare Society—could they be as- 


sembled together would doubtless 
fill the Lyceum Theatre to over. 
flowing. As to Hamlet’s character 
and the general intention of the 
piece, Herr Gervinus’s summing up, 
founded on Goethe’s poetic insight 
(the simplest and subtlest thing in 
the world), may probably suffice 
henceforward. Yet there is one 
point which neither German nor 
English commentator has touched 
upon so far as | know; which 
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puzzled me in youth, and puzzles 
me now; namely, this. The main- 
spring of the action of this drama, 
as we all know, is the appearance 
of the Ghost of the murdered King 
of Denmark. The Ghost tells his 
only son all the circumstances of 
the murder, and lays upon him the 
duty of avenging it. This duty 
weighs heavily on Hamlet, and 
(being what he is by nature) breaks 
him down. Much of Hamlet’s 
character is shown to us by means 
of soliloquies, and one of these is the 
most familiar of all familiar pas- 
sages— 
To be, or not to be? &c. 


The too thoughtful Prince ques- 
tions himself whether or no he will 
cut the knot of his difficulties by 
suicide. But here again he falls to 
balancing the speculative pros and 
cons., and comes to no decision. 
To die,—to sleep,— 
To sleep! perchance to dream ;—ay, there’s 
the rub 
(For in that sleep of death what dreams 
may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil) 
Must give us pause. 


This is why wretched men do 

not cut short their miseries. 
Who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 
But that the dread of something after 

death,— 
The undiscover'd country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,—puzzles the will ; 
And makes us rather bear those ills we 

have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience doth make cowards of us 

all, &c. 
In this famed soliloquy, Dr. Ger- 
vinus remarks, ‘ every reader must 
feel that the character is at its 
height, and the idea of the play 
reaches its central point in that 
sentence in which moral and intel- 
lectual considerations, conscience 
and thought, are regarded as drags 
upon the power of action.’ 


* Hamlet.’ [February 1879 
Very well. Now my question is 
this: How comes it that in his 
speculations upon a world beyond 
the grave Hamlet forgets entirely 
that all-important Ghost whom he 
has recognised beyond doubt as the 
Spirit of his dead Father, who has 
held long discourse with him, and 
though forbidden to tell the secrets 
of the prison-house, has spoken of 
the tormenting fires to which he is 
condemned till his sins are burnt 
and purged away? This Ghost is 
in no sense a fantasy or illusion. 
It is seen by Marcellus, Bernardo, 
and Horatio, as well as by Hamlet ; 
and is intended by Shakespeare to 
be seen and taken by everybody as 
a bond fide Ghost, neither more nor 
less; the perturbed spirit of the 
King of Denmark, ‘doom’d for a 
certain term to walk the night.’ 

It is true that on another occa- 
sion Hamlet in one of his twists 
and twirls of brain suggests to him- 
self that the Spirit which he has 
seen ‘may be a devil,’ who abuses 
him to damn him ; but this is evi- 
dently not his real opinion, merely 
one of his endless excuses for pro- 
crastination. And even this devil 
theory of the apparition he could 
not for a moment. have entertained 
without faith in the supernatural 
and a world beyond the grave. 

How then are we to explain 
those famous thirty-three lines 
beginning, ‘To be, or not to be?’ 
in the mouth of Hamlet, at the 
central point of the play ; and espe- 
cially the words: 


The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,— ? 


Imagine them spoken by the sor- 
rowful Prince before any Ghost had 
been seen or heard of, and they are 
perfect ; but in a situation domi- 
nated by the portentous Spectre of 
his murdered Father demanding 


vengeance— ? P. W. 


Erratum 
In the January number, page 7, col. 2, line 27, for ‘faith’ read ‘ forth.’ 





